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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The foUowing letters, written^ with one ezoeptioOt 
Irom the places whence they are dated, and addressed to 
private friends, are now submitted to the public. They 
(comprise little more than a jonmal, penned at moments 
snatched from the oocupationB of a traveller passing 
quickly through the countries he visited, and anxious to 
devote his time to the acquisition of information. The 
desire of the author in publishing this volume is to intro- 
duce to the notice of his countrymen the beauties of 
nature lying within their reach m the almost unexplored 
mountains of Norway ; a tract of country which offers 
to the traveller, not an isolated prospect, but a succession 
' of richly-varied landscapes rivalling those of the Alps 
and the Himala. 

Facts submitted to the observation of the author are 

recorded with fidelity; but the opinions hazarded re- 

garding national character and civil institutions are not 

entitled to be received with equal confidence. They 

were the result of first impressions ; and, as such, require 

confirmation by further experience or the concurrence of 

other minds. 

^ The manuscripts have been revised and enlarged by 

^ the author, who, in the additions to his original letters, 

has drawn chiefly on memory and his own private notes. 

^ For the dates of several historical events, and for a few 

C detaik interesting to a general reader which escaped his 

h 
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13 PBSFACE. 

notice, he has referred to the writings of earlier travellers 
in the north ; as also to the able works of Sir Capel de 
Brooke, Captain Jones, and Dr. Granville ; his obligations 
to all whom he takes this opportunity of acknowledging. 

An occasional reference to ancient history has been 
inserted, as affording a means of comparing the former 
condition of the European world and the views of its 
historians with those of modem times. 

The allusions to India will not be thought too frequent 
by those who are interested in our eastern possessions. 
Her political importance, the moral condition of her 
people, and the natural features of the country, have se> 
cured for India the attention of every one whose thoughts 
are occupied with politics, morals, or statistics : and in 
preparing for publication his private letters, the author 
considered it unnecessary to expunge the occasional 
allusions to a land where the first years of his fife and his 
manhood were passed. 

Queen's CoUege^ Cambridge. 
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FROM 



THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 



LETTER I. 

AtMUrdam^ %kh June, 1830. 

After a passage of twenty-six hoon from Loadon, we 
veached BMtftrdam at noon on Tfaorsday, the 17th in. 
atant On Saturday we went to the Hague .in a char d 
Uine, and on Monday eveiung embarked on a hoat^ 
wluch conveyed us in three hours to OLeyden. The fi>l- 
lowing day carried us to Haarkm, and yesterday eveOf 
ing we arrived at Amsterdam. I have entered into these 
details that yon may follow me on the map, and because 
i intend to make my letters my journal. 

Holland is a natural marsh, transformed by artificitl 
means into arable land. Great ehanges have taken place 
on its suHace, as you will realty beUeire if you cast 
your eye over the Zuider Zee in the map, and recall to 
adad that in thejffst century of onr era, it was occupied 
by the fiatavi. Enocmoiis mounds of earth are piled up 
as hanriars i^^ioBt the encfoachmeiitt ef the sea, which 
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at foil tide rites, in eome placet, forty feet above the level 
of the land. The fortification of this country against 
the waters was undertaken at early at the time of Clau- 
dius Drusus, who constructed the first of the dyket that 
form the bulwark of the Hollanders ; which have ever 
since been the wonder of Europe, and a lostingr monu- 
ment of industry and perseverance. As we walked at 
the foot of one of these artificial mountains, gradually 
sloping to its summit, where the breadth is about thirty 
feet, the sea was washing itt opposite side fiur above 
our heads. There was something in the sound of the 
waves, and the thought of their elevated proximity, 
which inspired a fear that they might involve us in de- 
struction, by breaking down the ^ tall rampire** that 

** Spreads its long arms against the wafry roar.** 

But this fear was momentary, and yielded to admira- 
tion, as we contemplated the strength and skilful design 
of the dyke. 

The dyket vary in size and elevation according to 
their tituation. Formed of stones and adhesive soil, 
they are planted towards the sea with reeds which col- 
lect the sand that is thrown up. Thus receiving an an- 
nual accession of matter, the origfinal structure is pro^ 
tected, while its breadth and stability increase. Where 
more than usual danger exists, a second and interior 
dyke is raised to secure the country in case the outer 
one should give way. The two are made parallel, and 
the intermediate space serves as a channel, commanded 
by sluices, to carry off an occasional flood ; or, at on 
one occasion, to inundate an hostile army. 

The plains thus snatched fi-om the legritimate domi- 
nion of the sea, are intersected by canals fortified with 
locks. These, by a happy contrivance, allow the super- 
fluous water to flow into the ocean, while the ef&rtt of 
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the intrusive waves (mly serve to ckee more ^nnljr tbe 
barriers. 

The sides of the canals are frequently planted with 
willows; and at this season the water.lilies and field 
flowers render almost picturesque a country which has 
little to hoast in the beauties of nature. To the an- 
phibious natives the canal ofieis a means of conveys nee, 
at once readier, cheaper, and more agreeable, than the 
roads : and tr^kschuits, or track-boats, supply the place 
of stage-coaches. In passing tibrough the country on 
one of these barges, an Englishman can hardly fail to 
be struck with the peculiar propriety of our poet's de- 
scription, and the happy choice of his words, when ha 
represents the ocean as peeping over the dyke, and won- 
dering at 

** The slow canal, ibe yellow-bosoraed vale, 
, The wiHow-tufled bank, the gliding sail ; 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued firom his reign.'* 

The towns in Holland are very similar in their ar- 
rangements, so tliat the description of one may apply to 
all. The streets are broad and clean, being washed 
every morning ; as are the fronts of the houses. Nu- 
merous canals of almost stagnant water, intersecting the 
towns, render them unhealthy in summer, and generate 
the diseases peculiar to marshy lands. The style of ar- 
chitecture bafiles description, being as varied as the 
houses are numerous. The upper parts of adjacent 
buildings are seldom of the same elevation or form, but 
exhibit every grotesque shape that can be imagined ; 
and generally, a house of three stories, with four win- 
dows on the ground-floor, has but one above ; having 
decreased in size like the gable-end of a tiled cottage in 
England. 
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RoUerdMn, vbkh derlrM its nuM from the Rottar 
that here flows inlo tbe HeaaB, eonlaiiu about lii^ 
thotmnd jnlisbiUnte. It wu Ibe bfnli-[daca of Eru. 
, of whoin & atBtns in broue itinda on tbe ptinn- 
Hiclg« of tbe citj. A Lttin Inicriptiao pointa out 
litlls boDM where thii {Treat man vaa bom. 

Hbc a«t parn domnt ma^ni qah natoi Enmaa." 

tMDb, if I remsaiber ti^it, ii at Baile, hi SwitMr- 

1 flib Iarf« oomniereial d^ tk« oaiitk rnnah^f 
ug{i the itreeto are BO larfe and deep^ that, when fiHad 
he tide, TCMeU of >ix or Mv«n tmadted tMW can de- 
' their cargoes at the door of ahnoat any {nincipal 
shouae. Tbey are atudded with draw-toidg«a di- 
d in tha oenlre, and wlieeled by machinery to the 
9 in Older to admit Teuela, w often aa may be oe- 
«ry, 

he housea are very high, and strangely and irrega- 
' built : there aeemB to be in many a fboUah at- 
A to imitate the Grecian atyle, but without taale or 
brmily of dedgn. The upper storiee project beyond 
lower ; and loiqe of the houaes are k> inneh out ef 
parpendicnlar, that the oppoaite roofli are almost in 
act. I rather imagine that this is attribotable to the 
log of the pilea which support the frond of the 
llngg; the topa of which are tlieieby inetitably 
wn forward. Great care is taken to prerent the ftr- 

deprenion of these piles ; and, with tliis view, amaD 
^ withoat wheels, drawD by one tiorse, are snbati. 
] by authority for wagona, which are prohibited, latt 
ribration occasioned by their moTement over a rough 

should shake the uncertain fouudalioii. 

he lookiDg-glasses, which are occasionally seen tw 
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appendages to French and German faouaet, seem hert to 
form the necessary exterior furniture of every window. 
They are fixed on projecting irons, and inclined at an 
jmgle, varying with the elevation of the spot, so as to 
r^ect into the room the street with its motley groups 
and busy bodies. This absurd toy, contrived to promote 
idleness, is worthy of the Hollanders, 

** Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm.** 

The 18th of June is kept holy by the Dutch, (nearly 
all of whom are Protestants,) to commemorate the 
mercy of God in the result of the battle of Waterloo. 
I tiiought the English might profit by such an example. 

We attended the service in the cathedral of St Law«> 
rence, to hear the organ, which, in the estimation of the 
Rotterdamese, rivals that at Haarlem. There are two 
thousand two hundred pipes ; the largest are seventeen 
inches in diameter. The stops are not fewer than 
ninety ; that called the "• vox humana,^'' is said to be un- 
rivalled, except by the corresponding one in the cathe- 
dral just mentioned. There is nothing remarkable in 
the architecture of the church, which is dull and heavy : 
and nothing in the interior to attract attention, except 
a brass balustrade, separating the nave from the choir„ 
which exhibits skill and taste in the workmanship. 

In the ride firom Rotterdam to the Hague, a distance 
of twenty-seven miles, we passed through Ddft, which 
is situated half way between the twa . It is a gloomy 
little town, containing fifteen thousand inhabitants; 
about one fourth of the population of Rotterdam. The 
learned Grotius was born here : a simple monument is 
erected over his body, which lies in one of the churches. 
The sculpture represents his head, and by the side of it, 
a child leaning on an urn with an inverted torch. The 

2* 
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•mUein is, perhaps, more rignificant than was Intended ; 
adverting not only to the extinction of life, but also to 
the perversion of talent. 

The same building contains a monument to the me- 
mory of William the First, Prince of Orange, who was 
assassinated in 1584. As a specimen of sculpture it is 
perfect At the feet of the prince recumbent on a marble 
sarcophagus, the favourite dog is sleeping who roused 
him from slumber when some Spanish murderers en^ 
tered his tent in the campaign of 1572. After the 
death of his master, the faithful animal refused nourish- 
ment, and died of a broken heart 

The Hague is the residence of the court during six 
months of the year. It was the birth-place of our Wil- 
Mam the Third. The population maybe about forty 
thousand. It is a handsome and well-built town, more 
in the German than the Dutch style ; more like Brusseb 
than Rotterdam. The happy union it exhibits of town 
and country is that which forms its chief interest The 
Vourhout, or principal street, has several rows of trees in 
the centre with a carriage-way on eitiier side, while 
Walks in the middle covered with shells are assigned to 
pedestrians. 

A beautiful park, well wooded and drained, affords a 
variety of pleasant promenades to the inhabitants, a g^reat 
proportion of whom are men of property, retired firom 
lousiness. At the extremity of this park, which is two 
miles long, stands the summer residence of the princes 
of Orange, called the ** Palace in the wood.** The ap- 
|>roaoh to it is through a forest of oaks, which are re« 
l^aided with superstitious veneration, and never submit* 
ted to the pruning hand of the woodman. 

'the chambers of lords and depruties ar^ fine structures, 
but iiklMor to thoee in Puis. The royal museum has 
bc^ tranikferred to a house built in 1540, by Prince 
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Maurice. It ooatainfl 0<Mne remarkable pictures by Rem- 
brandt, Paul Potter, Teniers, Woovermans, Kubent, and 
other painters of the Flemish school. Among the 
choicest of this collection, are the celebrated bull by 
Potter, and Simeon and the infant Jesus by Rembrandt ; 
which justly merit the high place they hold in the esti- 
mation of Europe. Under the museum is a cabinet de- 
voted to Chinese curiosities ; the most remarkable of 
which is a model of the interior of a Dutch town, made ' 
finr Peter the Great of Russia, but reflised on account of 
the high price fixed on it. In another ro(»n is a model 
of the Japanese island T^sima, representing the inhabit- 
ants in characteristic costumes, either engaged in the 
various duties of life on land, or dimpling liie surface of 
the water in their eastern junks. 

In the king's palace is an elegant jasper vase, of the 
size and shape of a large baptismal font. It is ezhiMted 
as a present firom the King of Prussia, and the most su- 
perb specimen of its kind in this part of Europe. The 
church in which the venerable Saurin used to preach, is 
now a miserable ruin. 

^ The little village of Schevening on the sea-coast, 
about three miles firom the Hague, supplies the town with 
fish, which is carried there every morning in trucks 
drawn, as we are inifbrmed, by large mastiflb. The road 
is over a bed of sand. Hie aflemoon I passed there was 
stormy; and it would be difficult to picture to one's 
mind a spot more dreary than Schevening then appeared. 
A large bath-house, built by order of government, is the 
only building in the place, except the huts of a few fish- 
ermen. 
A covered boat, like an Indian bhauliah, sets off al- 
/ most every hour firom the Hague to ' Leyden, a distance 
of eleven miles. It is towed by a single horse, and car- 
ries about twenty people, of all descriptions, ranged on 
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two benches. The fare is only a few pence. In thb 
singrular conveyance we were stowed with a variety of 
living cargo of Dutch and Flemish pecoliarity. llie 
evening was fine, and the fertile country, though flat, 
was interesting from the novelty of its character. Here 
and there the banks are lined with rows of poplar and 
vdllow. The fields are studded with mills for throwing 
the water into canals, when long-oontinued rains have 
inundated their surface. 

The houses are low, long, and narrow, but particularly 
clean. Each garden has its summer-house, where to- 
bacco and coffee unite their fumes to lull the torpid 
Hollander to the sleep he covets. Some of these sum- 
mer-houses are remarkable for the neatness they dis* 
play ; being prettily ornamented with light wooden de- 
corations and sylvan figures; but, like the gardens, they 
exhibit too much regularity and too many straight lines 
to suit aa English taste. 

Leyden is built on the ancient bed of the Rhine, a 
branch of which river still passes through it, and gives 
the name of Rhynland to the surrounding country. The 
town contains about thirty thousand inhabitants and a 
hundred and forty-five stone bridges, forming communi- 
cations between the islands into which Leyden is divided 
by numerous i^anals. Every street is undermined by 
sewers. One of these is a mile in length, and sufficiently 
large to admit a boat, for the purpose of cleansing it. 
The gutters are covered with boards only, raised at plea- 
sure to receive the dirt 

Leyden signalised itself in 1573, by the stand it made 
against the Spaniards, when the Duke of Alva had sub- 
jected the whole of Holland except this gallant town. 
The distress to which the besieged were reduced is 
scarcely surpassed in the history of Europe. Probably 
none but the Jews have ever suffered greater horrors. 
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For ser^n weeks the flesh tiPdogs and horses, with a few 
roots and herbs, fbrmed the only food of the in)iabitants. 
At length the elements interposed on behalf of the suffer- 
ers ; one of the dykes was burst by an equinoctial gfale ; 
the whole eonntry was immdated; and the deluge that 
droTo away the Spaniard, bore on the surface of its 
waters boats laden with provisions, sent firom all quar- 
ters to the relief of the town. To reward their braTcry, 
the Prince of Orange offered the burghers an university, 
or exemption from taxes for a certain term of years. Pre- 
ferring thefermer, they have a just reward in the rise 
amongst them of many who, in various departments of 
science, have attained an eminence on which they stand 
conspicuous to posterity. Foremost in this noble com- 
pany is Boerhaave, whose talents and perseverance 
raised him to the rank of the first chemist and phy- 
sician of his day. He professed these sciences in the 
tmiversity ; and in the examination rocim, his picture is 
suspended with those of all who have held the office of 
professor here. In this venerable society we remarked 
the portraits of Scaliger, Salmatius, Witsius, and Ar- 
minius. The painter Gerard Douw viras a native of 
Leyden ; and Rembrandt of its immediate vicinity. 

The botanical garden does honour to the taste and 
science with which it was arranged by Boerhaave, who 
planted there two palm-trees, the living memorials of the 
great master: the anatomical theatre is worthy of such 
a patron : as are the museums of natural history and an- 
tiquities, which contain some of the finest collections in 
Europe of stuffed animals, skeletons* and minerals, be- 
sides twenty-feur mummies. 

At Catwyk, a few miles from Leyden, is the artificial 
emboudiure of one of the branches of the Rhine, which 
disgorges itself into the sea at low tide, through a chan- 
nel far below the level of high virater, and protected from 
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the ocean by ■Inioes, that open to let oat the river a* 
the tide foils, and dose to prevent its being filled by 
the sea as it rises. A bolder design of man has perhaps 
never been accomplished. 

Haarlem stands on a lake of the same name, fourteen 
miles firom Leyden. The population is about twenty 
thousand. We were not a little surprised to find that 
neither French nor English gold could be exchanged 
here. No money-changer was to be met with, and the 
people of the inn, who spoke only Dutch, gave us to un- 
derstand that they did not know the value of our coins. 

We paid a sovereign for an bourns enjoyment of the 
organ in the cathedral of St Bavon, which is admitted 
to be the finest in the world. It has e%ht thousand pipes, 
and sixty-eight stops. The largest pipe is thirty4wo feet 
long, and sixteen inches in diameter. One of the pieces 
we heard represented a band with every variety of mu- 
sic; another, a storm of rain and thunder, the effect of 
which was astonishing. The loud peals of thunder 
seemed to roU over the building, while drpps of rain beat 
violently on the roof. The storm gradually exhausted 
itself^ and all was calm. 

In the town-house we saw the. first books printed, in 
1440, by Lawrence Coster, the inventor of the art His 
house, and a statue in the market-place dedicated to his 
memory, still exist The latter bears the fi>lIowing in* 
scription : — 

** MEHORLB SACRUM. 

Typographia, ars artium omniu9i oonseryatrix hie 
primum inventaj circa annum 1440." 

It is interesting to recollect, that Linnasus fi>rmedhere 
the botanical system, which was afterwards matured by 
the study of nature in the flower-dad mountains of Nor- 
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way. Tii70 tulip-trees planted by him still suirive, the 
rivals in age and honour of the iMdms of Boerhaave in 
the sister garden of Leyden. Since his time, this place 
has been renswned for its ttdips, and the temptation to 
buy some roots for transmission to EIngland was too 
great to be resisted. It is difficult to decide whether the 
late purchase of one of these flowers for a thousand 
pounds is an act to be aj^roved or not. Perhaps 
without such encouragement the necessary stimulus to 
.horticultural adventure would be wanting ; and enter- 
prise in the departments of natural philosophy can 
' scarcely be too well rewarded. 

Leaving Haarlem yesterday evening, we drove nine 

miles in a cal^he to this city, of which I hope to send 

you an account in my next. 
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LETTER IL 

Amsterdam, 3(SfA June, 1830. 

This city has been formed since the thirteenth oen* 
tury. It derives its name from the river Amstel, on 
whose hank it is skuated, and the enormous dam that 
opposes the inroads of the sea on a country snatched 
from its lawful dominion. The whole town which is 
nine miles in circumference, stands on piles driven into 
the mud. Under the town house alone are thirteen 
thousand six hundred and ninety-five* Well might 
Erasmus say that he had reached a city, whose inhabit- 
ants lived like crows on the tops of trees ! Ninety 
small islands, united . by two hundred and ninety 
bridges, ibrm the site of the town, which contains a 
population of about two hundred apd five thousand souls, 
of whom one tenth are Jews. Owing to the number of 
canals, and the quantity of stagnant water in the vi- 
cinity, the air would be still more prejudicially affected 
than it is, were it not for mills which are kept constantly 
at work to communicate an artificial motion to the 
water. Several of these are employed likewise to draw 
up the mud brought down by the Y to its junction with 
the Amstel, which, but for this precaution, would block 
up the passage of the river. 

Most of the houses in Amsterdam are built of brick, 
and entered by a flight of steps; but, two of the same 
shape and size are seldom seen together. Every variety 
of architecture is united, so that the whole exhibits a 
grotesque appearance not easily to be described. The 
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alioets are broad and clean ; and the fironU of the hoi 
do DoU aa in most of the Dutch towna, indme inward«» 
many degrees oat of the perpendicular. 

With the exception of the palace, a large and heaf j 
edifice, and the collection of Dutch pictures, there is 
little of an individaal character to attract a stranger's 
attention. The tout^nsemble is striking. An English* 
roan feels himself to be in a country dif^rent from hie 
own, jet he can scarcely decide what marks moat ibrci* 
bly the distinction. The stagnant water and the low 
lands, connected, as they are in the mind, with their 
necessary concomitants miasma and sickness, are what 
most displease : unless, indeed, the traveUerbe annoyed, 
ae we have been at every inn, by finding sheets on the 
bed from which the moisture might almost be wrung in 
drops. 

The colfection of pictures to which I have just re* 
ilbrred is the only one not removed to Paris during the 
reig& of Napcdeon. It contains the choicest pieces of 
Hembrandt, Gerard Douw, Snyder, Paul Potter, Teniers, 
WciiTermAns, and. Rubens. Among the chef d'csuvree 
of these artists, those that most attracted us are an 
evening scbopi by Gerard Douw, in which the varied 
characters and conflicting passions of the pedagogue 
and his boys are strikingly exhibited ; the change of a 
night watch by Rembrandt, where the lurid and partial 
glare of a lamp is contrasted with the silvery and di£> 
fused light of the moon ; and lastly, a repast of the con- 
federates after the treaty of Munster, by Vender Helst« 
fi)r one figure of which, the EmpercHr Alexander is said 
to have offered three thousand pounds. 

The churches are uninteresting as buildings, and very 
different from those of the Netherlands, whose internal 
decorations rival their external splendour. 

The guide conducted us to the docks of the Dutch 
3 
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East India compantr. RecoIleetiDg the power they 
oDce possessed, and the stardj opposition they offered 
to the establishment of the British dominion in the East, 
we were prepared for something better than a miserable 
shed, containing three or four Worn out vessels nnder 
repair. The apology he offered for the decayed sinews 
of this commercial body is, that the original dock was 
carried away by the sea, which, breaking through a 
dyke, inundated the towir^some years ago; and that 
half the present building was destroyed in 1822 when 
the piles gave way. But the fact is, their commerce 
received a deadly blow by the injudicious opening of the 
trade with Chiha. Hundreds of adventurers embarked 
their fortunes in this hazardous speculation and de- 
stroyed the profits of one another, so that tea is now ac- 
tually selling in Holland for a less price than it costs in 
China. 

The- diamond mill is otie of the most interesting ob- 
jects in Amsterdam. It is the property of a Jew, whose 
son a clever lad, obligingly conducted us through the 
rooms, and explained the various parts of the process of 
polishing diamonds. Four horses turn a wheel setting 
in motion a number of smaller wheels in the room above, 
whose cogs acting on circular metal plates, keep them 
in continued revolution. Pulverised diamond is placed 
on these ; and the stone to be polished, fastened at the 
en4 of a piece of Wood by means of an amalgam of zinc 
and quicksilver, is submitted to the friction of the ada- 
mantine particles. This is is the oiily mode of acting 
on diamond, which can be ground, and even cut by par- 
ticles of the same -substance. In the latter operation, 
diamond dust is fixed on a metal wire that is moved ra- 
pidly backwards and forwards over the stone to becut. 
Yoti are probably aware of the distinction between a 
rose diamond and a brilliant. The one is entire and set 
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vertically ; the other is divided, and set horicontally. 
The largest diamonds are reserred for roies, which al- 
ways rise in the centre to an angle : the smaller are 
used as brilliants, and have a flat octagon on the upper 
surface. 

Across the river, a road runs on the top of a dyke, for 
seven miles, to Saardam. In this little town, Peter the 
Great, disguising himself, and assuming the name of 
Michaeloffr worked for some years as a shipwright, that 
he might instruct his people in that art. From Saar- 
dam, you may remember that he went, about the year 
1700,toDeptford, where he perfected himself in the trade; 
and then exchanged for a sceptre the humble mien of a 
csarpenter. A rude picture, which I bought on the spot, 
of the interior of his workshop, that was covered in 1823 
by a brick building at ■ the order of the Princess qf 
Orange, is reserved to gratify yoor curiosity. In the 
hut are two rooms and a loft. In the first little room 
are a table, three chairs and a leeess which served as 
a bedstead. The Emperor Alexander visited in 1814 
this abode of his great ancestor, and ordered two inscrip- 
tions to be recorded in memory of the event The one is, 

** Petro Magno — Alexander.** 

The other, in Russian and Dutch^ ** Nothing is too little 
for a great man.*' 

Saardam has declined from its former splendour. Its 
chief wealth now consists in tobacco, paper, and sa wing- 
mills. These, which exceed two thousand in number, 
are often grotesquely painted, giving a singular and 
novel appearance to the village. They are worked by 
the wind, and some of them will cut forty planks at 
once. 

Not many miles from Saardam is a village called 
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Brook, whose peculiar character, so difierent from the 
busy capital near which it stands, baffleeall my conjee- 
tores. Perhaps joar imagination may be more saccess- 
fol in tracing a cause sufficient to prodace the effects we 
see. On entering the village of Brock, the traveller is 
•truck witli the neat appearance of the streets, paved 
with variegated bricks, pebbles, and shells ; and with 
the green painted houses and their little parterres, all 
bordering a lake which, but for its discoloured watersi, 
would enhance the beauty of the spot. Yet scarcely 
an individual is to be seen. Carriages are not permitted 
to enter. Every house is closed. The doors are locked : 
the shutters are Shut. Silence reigns : ^,nd you might 
fanoy yourself iu a fairy land peopled by invisible spi^ 
rits. Diligence and comfort seem to exist ; yet the 
agents and recipients are alike unheard and unseen* 
There are about three hundred houses; many of a 
whimsical form. The inhabitants live entirely in the 
back of their dwellings; the front door is never opened 
except on occasion of a marriage or death ; and on no 
pretext can a stranger be admitted witliin. They have 
no amusements that we could discover; and the only 
three children we saw out of school were discussing 
some recondite game over a piece of wood, with all the 
sobriety of sixty years. 

As we entered a school which contained about forty 
boys, they were rising, and the master with great so- 
lemnity offered a prayer before their dismissal. We 
hoped to obtain from him some clue to the real cause of 
a local peculiarity so striking as that which Brock pre- 
sents ; bat he either could not, or would not, satisfy us. 
He talked sensibly in the main, but affected to laugh 
at our supposing that the people of Brock differ from 
other people. " The only difference," he said, ** consists 
in this — others have their fortunes to make ; these have 
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made their fbrtanes : therefore the world has no at- 
tractions for them and they seek repose.*' Experience 
does not lead to the conclusion that men find less plea- 
sure in the enjoyments of time and sense as they ac- 
quire the means of procuring them in a greater degree. 
Moreover, bis observations would induce the inferehcei 
that the village is composed of the country .seats of 
merchants retired from business ; whereas, he assured us 
that the inhabitants had occupied their present abodes in 
the persons of their ancestors for many generations, and 
that they seldom intermarry with those of neighbouring 
towns. I thought at one time that they might be Mo- 
ravians; but they are not. Their creed and discipline 
are those of the reformed protestant church ; and in 
their religion they seem, to differ from the rest of the 
Hollanders only in the honourable distinction of milder 
manners and purer lives. I have seldom seen a spot of 
such interest. The veil of mystery which overshadows 
it perhaps enhances the pleasurable &eling, by giving 
scope to the imagination ; and it is not impossible that 
a perfect acquaintance with the rise and progress of 
their customs might detract something from the interest 
which I am inclined to feel for the unsophisticated 
natives of Brock. 

The Dutch men are short and stout; the women fair 
and plump. The latter wear broad bands of gold round 
the teniples, uniting large pendants in the form of coni- 
cal ear-rings. French is the language of the higher or- 
ders, but the lower understand only Dutch ; except at 
the se^-port of Rotterdam, where many speak English. 
The national character is observant, industrious, calcu- 
lating, frugal) brave, and phlegmatic All these quail- 
ties may be traced, in a greater or less degree, to their 
peculiar situatiqn, in .constant danger of inundation. 
From earliest infancy the Hollanders become attentive 

3* 
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obflervera of their'enemy, whose inroads thoy check by 
calculating foresight, and the effects of whose destractive 
incursions they repair with industry. The frequent lost 
of the labour of years compels them to be provident and 
frugal ; and in the constant proximity of danger, they 
become habitually brave; while repeated disappoint- 
ments and permanent distrust render thera compara- 
tively cold and phlegmatic. 

There are two things of a peculiar character in Hoi- 
land which deserve to be noticed. One is the enactment 
authorising husbands, wives, and children, to be im- 
prisoned in a house of correction set apart for the chas- 
tisement of 6ffences against the laws by which the rela- 
tions of social life are governed. The other, a 
contrivance for compelling the incorrigibly idle to work. 
At one end of the room is a pump, and a stream of 
water runs in fVom the ceiling; so that unless the pri- 
soner labour continually, he must inevitably be drowned. 

The common mode of salutation in this country cu- 
riously exemplifies the remark, that t|^e expressions used 
by various nations in token of friendly greeting bear re- 
ference to the object they most esteem, and bespeak their 
habits or general tone of feeling. The Greek and Ro- 
man salutations may be adduced as instances in point; 
so may the English, French, and Italian ; nor can we 
forget the tranquillity and repose implied in the Oriental 
'Word^saUtamJ** To these and other characteristic ex- 
pressions may be added the Dutchman's ** How do you 
navigate?" Ever on the water or in the water, the 
ideas of this amphibious people are inseparably con-, 
nected with the el^nent which they alone have sub- 
jected ; and the words, which I haye translated literally, 
inappropriate in any other mouth, are aptly addressed 
by the Hollander to his aquatic brother., 

Our party has been very pleasamt. Yon know my 



I 
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loug tried friendship with V . The more I see, 

the more I valae him. The ladies add macb to our en- 
joyment. Mr. R is full of information and viTa- 
ciiy; and, though seventy years of age, seems the 
youngest of the party. A few days I regret to say, will 
separate us. While they go southwards^ I shall turn 
iny solitary steps to the bleak regions of the north. The 
undertaking is arduous, but it o6Ssrs much of enjoyment 
and benefit. The difficulties of a foreign tongue recede 
before a determination to subdue them ; and one soon 
learns to ask in any language for the necessaries of lift, 
in terms at least intelligible, if not grammatical. 
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LETTER III. 

Hamburg, ^th Jun0, 1830. 

On Saturday, the 26th instant, I left with much re- 
gret the friends with whom I made the tour of Holland; 
and embarked at Amste/dam on a steamy for Hamburg. 
She weighed anchor about three in the morning of Sun- 
day. Thirty -four hours brought us to the town of Cux- 
haven, that stands on the bank of the Elbe, not many 
miles from its embouchure. On the left we passed He- 
ligoland, now reduced from its former condition as a well 
peopled and rather famous island to a miserable mound, 
which is gradually decreasing under the encroachment 
of the sea. It was once covered with temples dedicated 
to heathen gods, and "appears to have been a spot of 
great sanctity : this fact is commeniorated by its name, 
signifying "the holy land." — Many of the German lite- 
rati suppose that Heligoland contained one of the seven 
tribes referred to by Tacitus as worshipping Hertha, or 
thjB goddess Earth. Our own ancestors, the Angles, 
formed one of this number, as the English word so ob- 
viously connected ^ith the object of worship sufficiently 
attests in confirmation of historical evidence. 

The entrance to the Elbe, the ancient Albis, is studded 
with an unusual number of buoys, which, as well as many 
landmarks, indicate the difficulty of the navigation of this 
river. The banks are so low that we sailed for some 
miles in what is called the mouth of the Elbe, without 
descrying land on either side, except where an occasional 
tower, elevated for the purpose, or a very distant hill, in- 
fi'inged on the even line of the horizon. , 
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Cttzhttven is a small and dirty seaport attadied tD 
Hamburg, and governed by one of the senators of that 
town, who succeed to the office in rotation. It is fortified, 
and contains a small garrison. The English, and other 
£biteipk packets for Hamburg, stop here, while the mails 
are sent hy land to their final destination. This port is 
a possession of great importance to the neighbonring firee 
citjr, both as a depdi and maritime station ; since the 
wafer is deep and will receive ships of almost any burden. 

The day was bright and clear. As we sailed up the 
noble river, the flat and not uncultivated coast of Hanover 
tUXk the right, and that of Denmark on the iefl, lay ex- 
tended before us. A range of low hills forms the back* 
Ipround of the former view, that tolls a tale of the poverty 
in which the dukes of Hanover would have remained, if 
a better fortune had not summoned them to the throne of 
England. The party on the steamer exhibited a motley 
group of Dutch and German. An English merchant, a 
French petit-mattre, a Spanish chargd.d*affain, a Russian 
traveller, and a Swedish count, afforded variety to the 
exhibition of character and the tones of conversation. 
Most of them, however, understood French, which, with 
Dutch and German, formed the principal medium of 
ootnmunicati'on. At eight in the evening we arrived at 
Hamburg. The weather was peculiarly fine. As we 
approached the town, the scenery, before tame and fiat, 
became almost romantic; each bank being lined with 
country-seats and gardens which, themselves gay in their 
summer dress, dispensed gaiety around, and seemed to 
smile on the strangers moving rapidly along the stream. 

The hotel Belvidere stands on the margin of a lake, 
formed by Ihe river Alster, which, flowing from a dls- 
tanoe of thirty, or fofur-and-thirty miles through Holstein 
and part of Denmark, is here expanded into a large basin. • 
This is divided into two unequal parts. The smaller is 
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more than a mile in circamference. It b nearly square, 
and three sides are surrounded with houses; while the 
fourth is formed by two dams united l^j a bridge, under 
which the lower communicates with the higher Aister, 
or the less with the larger lake. My window commands 
a view of this ^ glassy mirror." It is ten o'clock at 
night, and I am writing without a candle. The sky is 
gradually and reluctantly resigning the last hues it bor- 
rowed from the setting suu; and a few skiffs, like gon- 
dolas, dimpling the surface of the lake, add to the beauty 
of the scene. I could almost fancy myself in Italy. We 
read of Hamburg and its commerce, and are apt to con- 
nect with the name ideas of large speculation, doubtfiil 
riches, and a Hanseatic league; but. seldom, I think, is 
the picturesque blended with such associations. 

Hamburg is in the duchy of Holstein, in. Lower 
Saxony. It was founded in the^ghth century; and for 
four centuries remained subject to the dukes of Saxony 
and Holstein. After that, it obtained from the German 
emperors a free govemi^ent in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century: but its influence and power being 
very limited, the town soon became a prey to the cupidity 
of the king of Denmark^ who laid it under frequent and 
heavy contributions. In the middle of the same century, 
Hamburg and Lubeck united their interests in a league 
that formed the basis of the Hanseatic confederation. 
Under this protection they enjoyed a season of political 
freedom : but when most of the component members of 
f&e commercial league had been compelled by the selfish 
fears of the sovereigns whose power held them in awe, 
to withdraw from the union, Hamburg was again sub- 
jected by Denmark, and remained so till 1618 ; in which 
year it was formally acknowledged as a free city, under 
the protection of the German empire. 

Though usually called the second, Lubeck being re- 
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garded as the first and Bremen the third, of the Hans 
towns, Hamburg has always taken the lead. It is go- 
verned by fbm: burgomasters, under whom is a council 
of four syndics; and a third court of twenty ^fi>ur senators. 
The members of these three estates supply respectively 
the vacancies that occur in their own body, but no one 
of the chambers caii act independently of the other two. 
Besides the senate, there are two assemblies of elders and 
burghers. The former coi^ists of deputies firom each 
parish, the majority of whom must approve every enact- 
ment of the senate before it can pass into a law. The 
latter is formed of a hundred citizens, who meet only on 
special emergenci^. This system of government has had 
many eulogists, and seems to correspondwith that which 
the Roman historian contemplated when speaking of the 
triple form of a perfect constitution. 

llie territory belonging to the city is very confined. 
The Danish jurisdiction reaches even to the gate. In 
one direction, the free state extends the (genial influence 
of its liberal government about seven, but in others only 
two .miles. The town of Altona, which is connected by 
houses with Flamburg-, was built in the middle of the se- 
venteenth Century. It now contains forty thousand in- 
habitants, and belongs to Denmark. Most of the Ham- 
burg merchants have country seats there. These cam- 
pagnes, with their gardens, lend an air of gaiety to a 
neighbourhood otherwise deficient in attractions : but the 
chief interest of this spot consists in its being the burial- 
place of the moral poet Klopstock, whose name is iden- 
tified in memory with associations equally dear to the 
Christian and the man of taste. 

Of a hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants of Ham- 
burg, about eighteen thousand are Jews, who pay a tax 
for protection. The military force consists of five thou- 
sand regular- troops anda nati<m&l guard of six thousand; 
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besides sixteen thousand of tlie citiaEens who are liable to 
be called on for their services by the civic anthorities. 

In this town, acknowledging no government but its 
own, all the nations of Europe meet together, and all theic 
languages are spoken. Its position eminently qualifies it 
to take the lead among the commercial ports of Germany : 
accordingly, the commerce carried on here is very ex- 
tensive, though not equal to what it was be&re the 
French took possession of Hamburg in the last war. 
Vessels cannot, as at Amsterdam, unload their cargoes at 
the doors of the warehouses; a convenience almost mo* 
n(^)oIised by the Hollanders : but little practical evil rem 
suits from the want of deep canals, as small boa(ts are 
employed in lieu of barges ; and the expense is not much 
increased. The streets are narrow, without trottoirs, 
and so miserably paved that a drive in <me oilhe common 
vehicles of the place is a painful act of penance. There 
is an air of activity and busy commerce pervading alike 
the streets in the vicinity of the Bourse, and the broad 
handsome walk, called JungfrauHtin^ or Maiden's walk, 
which runs along the bank of the Alster, and forms an 
evening rendezvous for the citizens. The houses are 
hig]^ and substantial, but gloomy and inelegant; being 
often built in a fi>nn decreasing from the third to the fifth 
story, like those in Holland. Most of them have cellars 
underneath: these are either let to the poor, who are fi^ 
quently driven out of ;their subterranean dwellings by the 
overflow oiihe Alster; or they are occupied by gamblers 
and dissolute persons of every description. 

The public buildings unite the difierent characters of 
English, Dutch, and Norman architecture. The churches 
axe peculiarly graceless. A misshapOA spire is mounted 
on the top of » red-hrick tower; and the inside has as 
little to recommend i^ as the exterior. The cajdiedral, 
fymuM in the ninth oentory, is said to be one of the 
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mcME^t aaorant in Europe. It ii renmiicafale aaiy fer itg 
antiquity, its iDele^fance, and the ftSinf steeple, whldi is 
' eome feet out of the perpendicular. A -oradfix over the 
akar tells that the religion most popolar (for all are alik^ 
tolerated,) is the Lutheran. These soi-disant rigid hi* 
lowers of the great reforiner permit the figure of the 
Saviour on the cress to be exhibited in relief. The senate 
is regarded as the head of the church. The preaching is 
extempore: so are the prayers. The clergy, who are 
elective, are entitled to attend once or twioe-«L year to 
confess the members of the oongregi^on; and on these 
oocasionB they are remunerated by a handsome present 

I will not enter into a detailed acooont of the buildmgs 
of a city that boasts nothing of a remarkable character. 
The exchange, or Borsen^ HaBe, the StaiUhooae, and the 
hank, are almost below mediocrity in point of external 
jif^MMurance; but ardutectural spkudour is sddom iaaod 
in modern republics. The college so^iporti six prolessocs, 
and the fimndling hospital is calculated to beoAain a thou- 
sand children. There is a publie establishment, called 
Jjombard, where money may be raised by the pawn of 
^operty to any amount at an annual interest of six per 
cent.; an instttntkm calculated to engender prodigafity 
and propagate distress. A mile from the town is the 
Krankenhaus, or hospitaL It contains no less than thir* 
teen hundred sick ; and affords an asylum to all old pw. 
sons wko, by the payment of a very small sum, secure 
lor themselves a comfortable residence during the re* 
maiader of their days. I have been over the whole of it 
this afUmoon, and am much pleased with ite cleanliness 
and arrangement 

I remember to have read in some English work an a^ 

oount of a eaiious plan adopted here for the paniahmant 

of the idle. They are said to be plaoed in a baakefti and 

suspended over the taMe in the house of oonreotion, while 

4 
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the reit of the inmates are at dinner ; and to be detained 
inthat poaition, tantalised by the aavoary fumes, till night; 
by which time it is presumed that they have acquired 
sufficient experience to induce them to yrotk the follow, 
ing day. This account is perhaps correct, but I have 
had no opportunity of making an enquiry on the subject. 

Neither the gallows nor the guillotine is used in Ham- 
burg. The work just referred to mentions, what I re- 
peat on its authority, that criminals condemned to death 
are placed on an inclined board with their hands tied be- 
hind and fixed in the centre, while the feet are ftatened 
at the bottom of the machine, which being then raised by 
pulleys and let down again by a violent jerk, dislocates 
the knees and shoulders, and produces death ! Another 
mode of inflicting capital punishment is to draw the cul- 
prit backwards and forwards on a roller studded with 
sharp spikes that pierce the back, while his fiioe is sprin- 
kled with boiling sulphur ! 

The venders of milk carry it about in red pails, main- 
taining that this is the only colour which does not com- 
municate an unpleasant flavour. If such be the ease, the 
peculiarity must result from 'ingredients composing the 
paint In England, where red is made from an oxide of 
lead, our fiirmers would gain little credit for a similar 
conclusion. But here a prej udice in favour of this colour is 
general. Every sail on the Elbe is red ; and every house, 
except some fow that are of stone, is built of brick of « 
bright red complexion; the intermediate lines of mortar 
being distinctly defined to exhibit it in greater contrast 

The dress of the men differs in no perceptible degree 
firom our own. Some of the trades, however, have pecu- 
liar garbs ; for instance, carpenters go about in cocked 
hats and leather aprons; while bakers are characterised 
by black waistcoats ; and waiters at hotels by green 
aprons. The costume of the women of the lower orders 
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is like that of some of the cantons of Switzerland. The 
straw hat is in the shape of a plate ; the concave sarfaoe 
being applied to the head. A petticoat of coarse blue 
doth depends from a dirty jacket without sleeves ; and 
shoes with wooden bottoms and leather tops complete the 
grotesque figure. 

Unmarried women wear the hair braided into two tails, 
like those of China men, hanging down their backs, and 
nearly touching the . ground. Married wc»nen cut off one 
of these curious appendages ; if they marry a second time, 
the other is amputated and the whole hair concealed. It 
is singular that Tacitus, fi^>eaking of the ancestors of the 
Hamburgers — for such the Suevi probaUy were — ^remarks . 
a peculiarity in their mode of dressing the hair. He ob- 
serves that they braided and tied it up iii a knot; and 
that they were thus distinguished firom the rest of the 
Germans ; while their slaves, like those of the neighbour* 
ing people, were kept shaven or dose cropped. He adds 
that some of the other Grermans braided their hair, though 
only in youth ; but the Suevi* continued to do so even in 
M age ; and their chiefs tied it in a knot on the top of 
the head, (as the Sepoys do in India,) to make themselves 
appear taller and more terrible to their enemies. 

In former days Hamburg was well fortified. It has 
been the scene of much bloodshed ; but now peace reigns. 
The wide foBse is planted with riirubs on both sides, and 
the centre is laid out in parterres : so that the country is 
literally brought into the town. ' 

To-morrow I hope to cross the Danish pr<Mnontory to 
Kiel, whence a steamer plies to Copenhagen^ from which 
capital my next letter will probably be dated. 
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LETTER IV 

Copenhagen, 5th July, 1830. 

On the raomin; of WednescUy, the 19th ultimo, I lefl 
Hambarg, aocompaiufid by a Norwegian gentleman and 
a Swim ooont, on a joorney through Hoktein to Kiel. 

Holfltein is bordered on the north by Schleswig and 
Jutland. The three proTinoee bekng'to Denmark, and 
ftrm what uied to be called the Cimbrie Chenonetuik 
The aneient inhabitants of this co untry signaliaed ^leir 
bravery at a very early date. Tacitus, who wrote ninety* 
eight yean after Christ, speafc» of them as Ibnning a 
body ** small in nomber but great in reoown;" and ad- 
verts to the large aneampmeBts which then ezisied oQ 
both sides of the Cbersonesus, in testimony of the 
strength and nnmbers of the nation ; three hundred tbos* 
sand of whom are said by Plutarch to have made an 
irruption into Italy. 

In eighteen hours we accomplished a journey of se- 
venty miles over the worst road 1 have travelled, except 
in India. l>eep sand was occasionally exehanged ftr 
deep water, and here and ^re, where the road was be- 
fore abscdutely impassable, the Danirii government has 
permitted a pav6 to.be made. Happily tkis never ex- 
tends over more than a few yards, or it would be hn- 
possible for any springs to survive tiie drdeaL Tb& whole 
distance to Kiel is divided into four posts, at each of 
which the vehicle is changed. The regulations require 
that a carriage with three persons should have as many 
horses, which cost, including everything, about fourteen 
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pence a mile. The first three atagea we had a caliche, 
worse thau the vilest hackney coach in the streets of 
London. But how shall I describe the last? It was a 
basket, about fifteen feet by five, phiced on four wheels, 
with cross benches, each adapted for two persons. The 
whole calculated for twelve. The leader was some feet 
a-head of the wheel-horses. The driver, sitting on the 
first bench, wore a uniform that once was red turned ap 
with yellow, and a hat which may have been handed 
down as an heir-loom through a series of generations. 
There were no springs ;. and firom half-past eight in the 
evening till one in the moming« we were shaken to that 
degree, that the muscles of my back and side sufiered,as 
firom a cruel beating. Yet this inconvenience was more 
than compensated; £>r every village and field presented 
something new. 

That which most iaterested us was the novelty of Ra- 
velling at midnight by the light of the sun. This is de- 
cidedly the most striking phenomenon that arrests the 
notice of a stranger in northern latitudes, where the sun 
is visible throughout almost the whole circle of his 
course. At the pde, as the season advances between the 
equinox and summer solstice, the days gradually increase 
in length firom twelve to twenty4bur hours. During that 
period, therefore, the nearer the pole the longer the day. 
In this latitude, fi>r a short time befi>re and after the sun 
reaches the tropic of Cancer, it dips so little under the 
horizon, that the refleeted rays afford a twilight which 
prevents the cessation, of day daring its limited absence. 

The soil is sandy; therefore poor. Gooseberry and 
currant trees grow wild in the hedges. The commons 
abound with manj kinds of heath ; and with a species of 
silky cotton, growing out of a large pod, on a i^iort and 
slender stalk. In the East they call it "• aeemul rooee^** 
in token of its dubious nature between silk and cotton- 

4* 
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Wflllf are eomtnicted like those in India. The hoekel, 
when fhll, is raised at the extremity of a loiigf har, ha^ 
lanced hj a heavy stone, or mass of earth, on the other 
end of the lever ; a machine that seems to have heen for- 
merly employed hy oar Teatonic ancestors as commonly 
as it now is in Asia. 

The species of heron imown in India mider the name 
of paddy*bird, from its frequenting the paddy-fens, or rice- 
fields, is common in the marshy lands of Hdstein.' Itiis, 
as w^ as every other kind of stork, is- regarded with 
great veneration. It is interesting to observe the altera- 
tions effected by time and circumstances in men^s habits 
and modes of thinking. Among the ancient Jews these 
birds were held in abomination, as we learn from the two 
hat books of the pentatench. In tiie present day they 
are cherished, and even protected by law, in Emrope, 
Asim and Africa. In Holstdn they are encouraged to 
build on the roofr of the houses, and are regarded as a 
propitious cnnen. In Calcutta they swarm on the tops 
of the larger tmildings, and may be seen sometimes in 
parties of a hundred or more on the |fovemment.fao«se; 
fheir'lives being protected because they are found uaefid 
in removing offiJ. In Africa the rdigious veneration 
paid to the ibis is perpetuated to the present day. The 
traveller All Bey sa3rs that a large portion of the ftmds 
of one of the charitable institutions at Fez, is set apart 
ibr the ** express purpose of assisting and nursing sick 
cranes and stc»rks, and of burying them when dead." 

Among so many remimscettces of the natural history 
of India, I should have been glad to meet with another 
dwdt on by C9arke ; as it would have united a pleasing 
association' with that lend and dissonant croaking of 
frogs which is one of the many unpleasant eoncomita»ts 
of the rainy season in India. Tie interesting and inde- 
firttgaiHe travwQer referred to 'mentioiis that ,iv1mi he 
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pasBod through this oountry, the frogi skroek «pa oborni 
BO harmoDioQs that he wa« indaoed to call thjBm the 
** Hbldteiii niifbtiiigales.*' He thinks their numben 
amoimted to millioiu ; as tfaej eertainlj do in the low* 
lands of the east ; and obserree that thoof h the noise of 
one, when heard singly, was as discordant as the word 
croaking imports ; yet the effect produced by the whole 
reiwmbled the harmonious notes of musicaL-glasse^ 
Some minds have the delightful faculty of converting 
erery object mto beauty and every sound into melody. 
This was peculiarly the case with Dr. Qarke* 

The villages are &r from being neat and dean. The 
peasant's house is a large building like a bars, a hundred 
and sixty or a hundred and eighty feet in lengtlL When* 
ever we hdted, we drove into the house without aJighlU 
ing f^om our carriage. The henes and oows occiqiy 
one end; their proprietors the other. The poultry and 
weU-taught eats, the sparnyws, and venmn whioh shall 
be nameless, have free access to every part. The w^ 
man are pleasing, but not pretty. They wMr no ear- 
rings ; and stockings only on Sundays. The children 
are heahhy, vnth beautifiil complexions and white hair. 
The colour is attndbuled to the hair being Meaohed by 
Ae snn : but when they grow up end wear bats, the 
Meadiing process ceaaes, and the hfdr becoinei bvo^m. 
This is Danish physidlc^. 

We reached Kiel an hour afler midnight It seems 
that the Danes, like the Butch« have a singular power ^ 
slesptng in spite of any noise : &t hftving gainiBd admit* 
tanee, after ringing and knocking MU we tboi^ght the 
housomust be unocci^ned, we found som* people fdeep^ 
ing in a bed plaoed almost against the door. Thp h9U>4i 
wa were told, was fhll ; and three of us were doo«aed tP - 
ooeopy Ihe same room. Notappronng tfuawniig^VMR^ 
I determined to search ftr another iqpastoientp wliild my ' 
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Norwegfian eomiMiiioa wu nlisQriiig the cravings of 
hunger, and the ooimt was paying the postilion. At 
length I found one unoccupied, except by the hungry 
and long disappointed tenants of a dirty bedstead. In a 
eomer of the building was a clean basket, five feet long, 
shaped something like a cradle. The basket was soon 
in the room, and some sheets with a rug in the basket. 
Thus I was accommodated for the night It is a curi- 
ous &et, that a bed in this part of the country, (and the 
observation applies to nearly the whole of Germany,} is 
never made as long as the body of a, man. of moderate 
stature^ whUe the only covering is a feather bed, feur 
and a half feet square ; so that either the feet or shoul- 
ders must inevitably be uneovered. Nor is this the worst 
part of the arrangement The heat of the Anther bed 
induces violent perspiration, and the sleeper naturally 
throws it off. The sudden check which the pores expe- 
rience generally manifests itself in a violent cold ; and 
the traveller is under the necesuty of submitting to the 
veretched alternative of rheumatism or an exhausting 
sudorific every night 

The situation of Kiel is good. It stands on a beautifiil 
bay, Burroonded by a picturesque Country ; but is itself 
dirty, and interesting only as the place where, in 1814, the 
treaty was signed by which Denmark ceded Norway to 
Sweden. About three miles off is the entrance to the 
canal that unites the Baltie and the German Ocean : a 
monument of commercial enterprise ^whose- glory, I 
hope, may one day be eclipsed by that of similar com- 
munications between the Mediterranean and Red Sea, 
and ihe Atlantle and Pacifie oceans. This canal, begun 
in 1777, cost nearly a quarter of a million sterling.. 
Eighteen miles west <:i Kiel it jc^is the river Eyder, 
whidi flows into the north sea at Everlingsburen, about 
fifty miles north of the mouth of the Elbe. 
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At finnr in the afternoon of Thandaj tiie lit inkant, 
we embarked on a steamer fi>r Copenhagvn, adiataBoe of 
two hundred miles, which waa aooomi^iahed in twenty:, 
eiz hours. The nomber of pasaengera on board wa* 
about thirty, of whom only one was ESngliah. ' The laa* 
giiages chiefly spoken were German and Danish : En^- 
Bah a little ; ^it French scarcely at all. An English* 
man, however, is seldom much perplexed, for he generally 
finds some one who talks French or English ; and, if a<v 
quunted with German, he will be quite at home. Enter- 
ing the cabin towards dusk, I was surprised to see H 
occupied by eight beds, two in each comer, one abefv 
the other. Theae were provided with Aree piHowa a- 
pieoe ; and Ibur-and-twenty passengers were to be aeeoaa. 
naodaied on them. Tbia waa no agreeable proapeot; but 
a traveller, submita' to any thing. The altematiTa waa 
cxpoeure en deck. So, secmriag a corner in one of tin 
' «pper beds and wrapped in a doak, I threw myadf 
down and alept tOI I waa rouasd by the arrival of two 
bedftllowB, whoae dumbera vrere only leas noiay and dia. 
eordant than their harsh tones of convoaation. 

From IQel we steered between the ialanda of Lange* 
knd and Laahmd ; and leai^g Falater^on the ri^fai, be. 
tween Moen and Zeeland: We then paased a duster of 
iitde islesi which, uniting the beantiea of hill and dale, 
of wood and cultivation, |»«s6nt a beautiful coup d'oail. 
CJontinuJag our conrae between the isles of Amaak and 
Saltholm, Copenhagen burst on our sight. 

As we saUed over the spot whene, ar 1801, Nebon 
fenghtthe celebrated battle, and aa we aaw the Three* 
erown-battery that poured its heavy artillery on our vea- 
aels, I could not but feel that local circumstances render* 
ed more than probable the story which the Danea cireu^ 
late, that two of his vessels had been deatroyed by their 
gone, and were actually stranded at the time he sent to 
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Imoir if they would eon^ nidi Eag]alld^i fenni. If 
Uib be the &CC, the Iwttle WIS tiieifs, the eneoeaB onra. 
The death of the bnTe Denes who fell on that deeeeion, 
is commeoionted by the feUowing motto oii.a iDoniuiient 
enctedby the 



^Thej ftO, hut Demufk stood.** 

ORieCrowiubattery is erected on an ishnd fiiniied bj 
ships, sank with hpfe stones refnhirlj laaged in them. 
It u «oastnicted on the same inrinciple asthefaieakirater 
ait FI J mouth. 

The Tiew of CopenhagSB from the sea is impooiiig'.. 
She stands fbrth in ail the prandenr sf a well built eapi- 
taL The steeples of the diiirches, of the town-hafl, and 
of some other pnblic bcdUinfa, are onliM &11 that I hare 
seen in other comitries. One of them rises in the fimn 
of three crocodfles twisted withih each other's ecols and 
raised by the mnsdes of the neck, so that the eaEfcvemi- 
ties of thdr tails ^rm the top of the spire and thor 
Ibrehaods the base. The tower of the obeervafnry, in 
which Tyeho Brahe firamed the system o£ astisonomy that 
obtained till the sptendoar of a bri|rfater genius jHreralled 
over this lesser lumiaaiy, is equally remarkable, though 
less fantastic. It is roimd and heavy» A spiral road, 
eleren feet in width, winds roond it ; and the traveller 
is informed that Peter the Great ^ove his carriage to 
the top. 

From the political caiisite to wbidi I have adverted, 
Copenhagen is no longer what it was. The population 
does not exceed a hmidred and eighty thoosahd; jind the 
commerce of the country has greatly decreased. Its 
agriculture, however, is said to have improved since 
1792, when Christian the Seventh liberated aU the bus. 
bandmen who were slaves : an act more efitoually com- 
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memorated by the gratitude of the Danes than by the 
handsome obelisk erected between the city and Roes- 
lulde, the cemetery of the old Danish monarchs. The 
streets of the city are wide ; the houses are bnih of stttne 
or* phstered brick ; end the tout ensemble is fine. Tbers 
are two large squares, tn tiie eentre of each stands a 
cdfossal equestrian figure of one of the Fredericks. 
The pavement is formed of flag-stones, but etery house 
has its gutter, running into the general sewer, which 
cuts through the pavement and is covered only with 
wood. These larger drains crossing every street at the 
top and bottom^ seem to endanger horses ; but yet aecib 
dents aie not numerous. The shipping coming dose up 
to the town gives it a commercial air ; while its position 
on the sea-shore distinguishes this firom every other me» 
tropoHs I have visited. It commands an extensive view, 
enlarged by the coast of Sweden that rises above the 
horizon on the other side of the Baltic. 

None of the churdies are remarkable for anything 
but fheir curious spires and antique forms. The inside 
is generally plain and unomamented ; if I except one in 
wht<^ are models of thirteen statues, now in the hands ^ 
of Thorwaldsen. These represent our Saviour,.the ele- 
ven apostles, and St Paul, who takes 1h.e place of the 
traitor Judas. They were executed by Thorwaldsen 
himself. The master completes a model in plaster, and 
leaves it to his wrnkmen to chisel the marble. The de- 
sign is his, the raeehanical labour theirs. 

The castle of Rosenberg is, periiaps, the most interest- 
ing pablk edifice in Copenhagen. The architecture is 
Gothie;. It contains a silver throne and two enormous 
candlestickff eight fbet in height, three lionsi^a vase used 
in royal diristenings, and other antiques in the same 
preeions metal. Among the curiosities are two gold 
bozeSy presented to Christian the Seventh, during his stay 
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IB LondoD, by the cilj and the goldfinitlit* oompvkj ; 
alio the origiiMl diploma of doctor in dvil kw, a degre* 
oonferred tm him by the Univenity of Cambridge. Tbm 
dremea worn a| the coronation of the Duiieh hingv ave 
depofited afWr their death in the castle of Rosenberg, 
where they are preserved with great veneration. In the 
library are aboot a hundred and fifty thousand volumeai 
and Ahut thousand manuscripts. The latter are rare and 
valuable. Many of them are Icelandic ; and prove be- 
yond ^ doubt, that in days when other nations knew 
little or nothing of the sciences, the Icelanders possessed 
a oonaiderable degree of hnowledge. 

Thia museiam contains an enormous qpeeimm of Ba> 
tive silver from Swedes, measuring fite feet, and weigh* 
ing more than five hundred pounds. There is also a grei^ 
variety of northern curiosities. The stone axes and hat* 
ehets of earlier times ; the rudely-carved saroophagi ; the 
heathen images of Thor and WodMi ; and the aeugh im* 
plements of war and agriculture ; all these bei^eak a 
atate o£ society anterior to that of which we cead ; and in 
their character indicate the habits and manners of men 
whose native soil was ice, and their stature as the ** sops 
9f Anak.'* I had su|q[»osed that the natives of the north 
ware small in mae; but it is evident ^t some of the an* 
cients were gigantic ; fiur, not to mention the ponderous 
weapons, and the weight of the armour of past ages, 
(which even in our own country appears great to the 
present generation,) the h^ht of Frederick the Fourth, 
marked on« pillar at Roeskilde, can scarcely be reached 
by a man of moderate stature ; and Foter the Great, who 
measured his own height under it, could not have beea 
less than seven feet, or six and three quartws, in slatui«* 

To the museum and library, open only on Thnradayv 
I gained admittance to-day by a curious aceident Tfaia 
morning a yonog man called, «ad intro^beed lumself w 
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a nephew of Dr. W . fhcwmg been to lee his fiu 

mily, he oondacted me to the museum, where a profes- 
sor, named Erasmus Rask, weU known among European 
philologists, was reading. The young '^ane obeerred 
that he was a great linguist, and had travelled in 
Persia : accordingly I addressed him in Persian. He 
seemed surprised, but after some hesitation replied in the 
same language, apologising for his bad pronuneiationy 
and saying that some years had elapsed since he was in 
Persia. However, I had found a key which opened the 
museum and the library. The professor showed me a 
manuscript of the Revelations, supposed to have been 
written in the tenth century, beautifuUy executed in 
Latin, and ornamented with pictures ; also a large vo- * 
Inme.of manuscripts he purchased at Bombay, contain- 
ing an account of the religion of the Parsees and the 
tenets of Zoroaster, written in a character that he called 
Sund, quite distinct from the San^rit and from every 
other with which I am acquainted. This library is en. 
riched with all the manuscripts which Niebuhr collected 
during his travels : and a manuscript of part of Livy*8 
history, written in the tenth century, is preserved here. 

Copenhagen contains a collection of pictures by the 
best masters from every country. These have been pro- 
cured with great assiduity during the last twenty years. 
We spent a long time in the gallery; and though, afler 
visits to the finest collections in Europe, a common pic- 
ture-gallery has not for my eye the charm that it wpuld 
have fot one less practised, yet here I was amply repaid 
for extra exertion on a day of considerable fatigue. 

The dock-yard cannot be seen by a foreigner, (and 
surely an Englishman has no daim to privilege !) un- 
less by an express order from the king. I am inclined 
to^think there is little or nothing to be seen there. The 
navy of Denmark consists of three two-flecked ships, 
5 



fire fiigatM, seven tloOfB^ and abont eighty gun-boate ; « 
sad falling off for a oountry that once lorded it over the 
■eaa ! She has only forty thousand sailon ; few for a 
nation of islanders who trust to naval power for political 
existence. Some more ships are now on the stockp. 
Two eighty-four- gun vessels are nearly finished ; and the 
island of the Three Crowns is strengthened by a thick 
parapet and deep fosse, lately put into complete repair. 

Joined by a bridge to Copenhagen is the island of 
Amaaky granted in the seventeenth century to some 
Dutch refugees on condition of their cultivating vegeta- 
bles. The entire supply of this article of food is now < 
procured firom these industrious foreigners^ who, having 
never intermarried with the Danes, still retain their 
purity of blood, with an original style of dress and pri- 
mitive manners. 

The burial ground is distant about a mile from the 
city. Like the cemeteries in mussulman countries, it 
stands on the road side. A similar position probably 
presented to the Saviour's view those sepulchres of the 
martyrs which drew forth his severe reproof to the 
Scribes and Pharisees. The cemetery of the Danish capi- 
tal is a miniature of that of Pere !& Chaise. The graves of 
the young and the aged, the warrior and the bride, are 
all decked with flowers whose name or character quali- 
fies them to serve as emUems of grief or of perpetual re- 
membrance. Some of tbe epitaphs and devices are 
pretty. One motto consists of the simple and fiuniliar 
words, *« Not lost, but gone before :** another, ^ I shall 
see you again :" a third, in Danish verse, may be thus 
translated — ** Rest, O sweetly rest, dear, in the gatden 
of the deadi amidst graves, and flowers, and tears ; till 
little angcb bearing the ' forget-me-not* shall summon 
me to join thee in eternity*** Qno grave contains the 
relics of a n^^ther whose husband and six orphans «re 
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repreranted, in marble, ezqnu^ly wrougfht, m doviet 
brooding over their soRows and the dost of her they 
loved. The ages of the little ones are represented by th« 
size of the negtlin^ ; and the widowed mate covers with 
lys wings the last hal£.fledged pledge <^ conjugal love. 
'Hic scenery around is beautifnl. The cjrpress and the 
myrtle are viranting ; or, as I gazed, I could have fencied 
that in that spot, and over that tomb, were written those 
.exquisite lines whidi tell of *^ the love of the turtle.*'* 
The Jews have here, as always, a separate burying, 
ground. Their corpses are interred in a standing posi* 
tion, with the ftce turned towards Jerusalem. 

As we retumed from the cemetery to oar chaise, the 
king and queei^ prince Ferdinand and the prinoess Caro- 
Une his wife, drove by, courteously returning our salute. 
We rode behind them to the palace called Frederiksberg ; 
and then walked over the garden, which was crowded 
with citizens enjoying the cool of the evening. Though 
absolute, yet Frederick the Sixth exercises power with 
lenity, and is much beloved : he encowages his people to 
consider him as their friend and fiither. What he pes- 
seeaes is open to his lowest subject : and he ragns as 
supremely in the hearts of bis people, as absolutely over 
their persons and estates. You may have heard an anec 
dote mentioned by the writer of a book of travels in 
illustration of the paternal charactei' of the government 
of Denmark. An Englishman who had brought some 
wild beasts to the cajntal, was in the habit of putting his 
head into the mouth of the lion. The police interfered 
to prevent an act fraught with danger to life ; but the 



* Bride of Abydos. Happily, we can admire the un. 
rivalled poetical beauties of Byr6n*s works, widle tho- 
roughly disapproving the prine^iles of the author. 
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proprietor, who made money by the exhibition of a man*e 
head in a lion's mouthy complained to the British minis- 
ioh The only answer he coiild obtain was, that in Den^ 
mark human life must not be exposed to such a risk. 
The king's |«gard for the security of his subjects* perso- 
nal property is manifested by another law, which pre. 
Tents a foreigner from obtaining the necessary signature 
to his passport till he produce a document from the land- 
lord of hiB inn cwtifying that he is not in debt 

The town of Roeskilde is about four miles from Copen- 
hagen. It contains the cemetery of the kings of Den- 
mark. Here the coffins of deceased monarchs, laid side 
by side in parallel lines, are exposed to view in all the 
splendour of gold and silver embossments and heraldic 
emblazonry. Some of the monuments wrought in mar- 
ble are yery handsome. Those of Christian the Third, 
and Frederick the Second, executed in Italy with all the 
taste and elegance of that country, and that of the great 
queen Margaret, are the most remarkable. 

An annual fkir is held at this season in the king's deer 
park, about ten miles from town. I saw it by accident ; 

for having hired a horse to pay a visit to Mr. B 1 — , 

the secretary to the embassy, I rode into the country for 
that purpose. Unfortunately for my visit, the fair was 
on the way ; nor could I, by any contrivance, induce the 
horse to pass it After many unsuccessfbl efforts, I was 
compelled to resign the undertaking, and returned much 
mortified at the result of the expedition. The scenery 
in the park is beautiful Through long vistas of well- 
grown trees the sea opens on the view, and the sable 
land of Sweden forms the horizon. I dare not gruess 
the number of those who h\d assembled to witness the 
festivities, but there were many thousands. The road 
from the capital was thronged with carriages of every 
description following close behind each other. 
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In every nation the ccNstmne of the higher orders is 
more or less accommodated to the taete of modem times ; 
but the lower classes often retain their primitive dress. 
Thus it is in Denmark. The women wear bodies and 
skirts of different colours, in which blue and red predo- 
minate. The cap fits close to the head. It is bordered 
with a large firinge, and the back of it is often richly or- 
namented in the style of the Delhi scarfs^ A coloured 
handkerchief is bound over the cap, and tied under the 
chin ; while two red strings hang down behind, instead 
of the cues of the Hamburgers, which are here worn 
by children only. 

The Banes are not indinod to like the Wnglish. It 
would be strange if they did. They cannot forget the 
bombardment of their citadel in 1807, in violation of the 
law of nations. Engiand has taken from them Norway 
and their navy, and they would be more or less than 
men if they could cease to feel such bereavements. In 
the arts and sciences tiiey are far behind us. They are 
slow in conception and dull in execution, fond of money 
and addicted to liquor. Chi the whole, the first impres- 
sion one receives of the national character is not of the 
most ^voTurable kind : though individual exceptions may 
be found, as I have cause to testify, among the higher 
classes; emd perhaps better acquaintance with. the great 
mass of the people would enable me to form a more 
pleasing, and at the same time a more just, estimate of 
their character. 

The fow objects of interest in this vicinity may be 
quickly seen : &nd I hope soon to drive &om Copenhagen 
to the northeast point of ^aland, whence I shall cross 
the Sound and commence the tour of Scandinavia. 
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LETTER V. 

FrederiekthaU, July 13/A, 1830. 

On Taetdaj, the 6th instant, I left Copenhagen in 
company with Count Gyldenstolpe and an English gen. 
tleman, in a carriage for Elsinenr. The distance is thir- 
tj-five miles, whidi we accomplished with three poet- 
horses driven in the unicorn mode, between six in the 
morning and three in the afternoon. At Fredericksburg, 
(burg means a castle), fifteen miles from Copenhagen, 
we halted for an hour to see an interesting structure of 
the sixteenth century. It is a palace, of Oiristian the 
Fourth, the architect of which was the fiunous Inigo 
Jones, who built tho palace of Copenhagen, and our odr 
lege of Clare Hall at Cambridge. 

The king has a stud of four hundred horses here. 
They are ranged in rows of eight or twelve, according 
to their breed and colour, and eizhilnt noble specimens of 
the race. If ever one could recall with pleasure Young*s 
highly poetical paraphrase of the inspired penman's gra- 
phic description of the war-horse, it would be on such an 
occasion. 

** To paw the vale he proudly takes delight. 
And triumphs in the fulness of his might; 
High raised^ he snuffs the battle from afar. 
And burns to plunge amid the raging war : 
He sinks the sense of pain in generous pride. 
Nor feels the shaft that trembles in his side; 
But neighs to the shrill trumpet^s dreadful blast 
Till death : and when he groans, he groans his last.** 
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The hones of Holstein are •trong and weU-fermad. 
This country supplies the ctcnJry of Prussia ; as Jutland 
does the markets of Engln^ with her less elegant but 
stronger breed. It is said that fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand horses have been exported in a single year during 
the late war from the Danish promontory. 

An incident occurried in this place, trifling in itself 
btit calculated to give you an insight into the character 
of the people. I will mention it, because trifles make up 
the sum of human life, and character is more developed 
in trifles than in greater occurrences whibh call forth the 
deliberative faculty rather than betray the natural bent 
of m^id. We left the carriage, ordering the postilion to 
harness firesh horses ; and having declinod dinner at the 
inn, proceeded to the stud. On our return, the carriage 
was ready. The landlord, who was also postmaster, de- 
manded payment in advance for his cattle* We were 
surprised,, but did not hesitate to comply, and put into 
his hand a Frederick.d*(Nr. While he went to procure 
change, we entered the inn, (which we had not done be- 
fore,) and waited five or ten minutes till he brought the 
silver, when we paid him and were going out. The man 
stopped us rudely, and demanded four marks, or eighteen 
pence, fi>r the use of the room. This, of colirse, we re- 
sisted. He said we had sat on the couch and occupied 
the room for ten minutes, and that we should not ^uit 
the house till he was paid. The count, who spoke Dan- 
ish fluently, parleyed with him a long time, till words 
ran high ; and then, refhsing to pay, we left the room. 
In the mean time, however, the landlord closed the gates 
of the yard, and our carriage could not proceed; nor 
should it, he protested, till his demand was satisfied. 
Having no resource, we were compelled to submit; and 
contented ourselves with preferring a complaint to Mr. 
Fenwick, the English consul at Elsineur, who kindly said 
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hft wonld do what he eoald to have the man pimiehed, but 
ftared he ihoald not succeed. A Frenchman, to whom 
I related the oircomftance, charai^ristioally observed^- 
** Vraiment, monsiear, vous etiez eoorch^ !** 

Hebingor, or fSsineur, Btands on the sea-shore, ^diece 
the territories of Denmark and Bweden approach moet 
near to each other. The passagre is called the ** Sund,** 
or " Sound,*' which eigfnifies a narrow strait This has 
often been a source of dispute between the Danes and 
otiier nations. In former times they incurred great ex. 
pense in fixing* buoys and erecting lighthoases to direct 
the course of ships in this dangerous navigation. To 
remunerate themselves^ they claimed a right of taxing 
the vessels that entered the Sound. This right was long 
undisputed, and obtained the sanction of antiquity. At 
length, some English, sailors refusing to pay the sum, 
discussidn ensued, which induced a reference to the two 
governments. The subject remained in abeyance till the 
treaty of 1814, when England ceded the point in consi- 
deration of Denmark resigning all claims to compensa- 
tion for a heavy loss of private property sustained in 
consequence of the cruel bombiurdment of 1807. ' ^ 

The castle of Cronberg at Helsingor, where the unfor- 
tunate Matilda, sister of onr George the Third, and mo- 
ther of the present king of Denmark, was confined, is a 
handsome structure of the same style as Frederiksburg. 
We walked over the ramparts, from which the view of 
the Swedish coast and the Sound, with all the Danish 
vessels riding at anchor, is very fine. 

Close to Cronb^g there is a spot called Hamlet*s gar- 
den, where tradition has laid the scene of his fiither's 
murder. 

' A boat conveyed us hence across the sea. The dis- 
tance is il^arly three miles. The time occupied might 
have been three quarters of an hour; but though we 
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reached Elaineiir at three in the afternoon, jet the variona 
delays to which travellers are sabjected in leaving one 
country for another are such, that it was past nine when, 
having gone through all the necessary formalities of the 
custom-house and police-office, we gained the hotel at 
Helsingborg. 

As soon hB we landed in Sweden, I ascended a hill 
that overlooks the town of Hekingborg, to reconnoitre 
the country. The sun was setting in the northwest, 
and the full mo6n shining with rival lustre in the south- 
east. Before me lay the wh<^e coast of Zealand, over 
which I had travelled in the morning. In the distance 
I could descry the point of land on which Copenhagen 
stands, with the Northern and the Baltic seas stretched out 
on either hand. In the fozegrround was the little isle of 
Huen, that gave birth to Tycho Brahe, with the elevated 
town of Uranienberg. Not a singly cloud was to be seen. 
The calm tranquillity of a Swedish village below con- 
trasted sweetly with the scene of bustle and the din of 
many voices which had been left behind in the Danish 
town. I have seldom experienced so sensibly as at that 
moment the enjoyment of mere existence ; yet I wanted 
a companion of congenial tastes: — 

'* Joy flies monopolists. It calls for two. 
ReverherMed pleasures fire the breast!*' 

With Denmark I liave bidden adieu to gold and silver. 
Here none but paper money is known ; and at this mo- 
ment my coat pocket is stuffed out with more than a hun- 
dred bank notes, the aggregate value of which is thirty 
shillings. The rix-doUar (or rigsthaler, from which our 
word is corrupted, rigs signifying country,) is divided 
into forty-eight skiUings ; and the commonest Aotes re- 
present eight, twelve, sixteen, and twenty-four skillings. 
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or thrtepenoe, finirpenoe htlfpenny, sUpenoei and nine, 
peace of our money. 

y At noon on Wedneedaj, the 7th instant, parting from 
the Swedish cooni, I left Helsingborg in a carriage with 
an Eni^sh gentleman. We trarelled by post to Gothen. 
borg, the second town in Sweden, where we arrived wt 
^ye on the morning of the 9th, having stopped only once 
of oar own accord, to secure three hours* sleep, bat 
having been frequently detained by want of horses on the 
road. The mode of travelling in this country is peculiar. 
A man is despatched some hours beforehand to give no- 
tice of your intended journey, and to drop a ticket at 
each stage, stating the hour of your arrival, and the 
number of horses required. He is called the fore- 
bud, or avant courier. When he readies the post- 
bouse, men are sent out to collect horses from the 
&rmers. These are generally brought from graving 
or from the plough, and four hours* notice is requir- 
ed. If the forebud haye made good progress, you will 
travel pleasantly over ezceUent roads %i the rate of 
one Swedish) or very nearly seven EngUsh miles an 
houri but if!, unfortunately, you overtake the forebud, 
you are detained two, and often threo hours al each post 
This has generally been our case; therefore my first 
essay in Sweden has rather damped my expectations re- 
garding the luxury of Swedish travelling ; but you shall 
hear more on this subject hereafter . The expense is 
small. We have had three horses abreast, and the fore- 
bud counts as one $ we have therefore paid for four horses. 
The whole charge from Helsingborg to Gothenborg, a 
hundred and fifty miles, has been SZ. 10s. Id, sterling, or 
fourpenoe a mile ; that is, a pamy for each horse per 
mile. In addition to this, we hired a servant for the trip 
to act as coachman and interpreter, who will receive 
twelve banco-dollars, or one pound ; which divided among 
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the number of mflee, wiU show the correct ayerage of 
expenditure. 

The mode of fencing the fields gives a romantic ap- 
pearance to the country. Stakes are driTcn perpendicu^ 
larly into the ground, and the outside planks of trees are 
nailed on these at an angle of 45°, parallel to and rediU'r 
ing on one another. Thus a strong paling is secured, 
while the better timber is preserved for other purposes. 
One of the articles of domestic economy, supplied by the' 
inside of the fir, is torches. Strips, saturated with tur- 
pentine, are used instead of candles, and yield a good 
li^ht. 

In the village, the houses are small, and constructed 
chie^y of wood ; but at Grbthefiborg they are large, and 
most of thein are built of stone or bricks well stuccoed. 
Some of the streets have canals running through them 
flanked by trees. They are paved, but without trottoirs. 
The herring fishery was formerly carried on here to a 
great extent The Swedes say that from two to three 
thotisand millions of herrings have been caught in one 
season off this coast; they complain that the morning 
and evening guns of the English ships during tho war 
frightened away the henings. Whether this be true or 
j&lse I will not pretend to decide. There is no doubt 
that salmon have deserted all the rivers of Europe in 
which steam-vessels j^y their noisy paddles. The annual 
movement of large shoals of herrings is a most interest- 
ing fact. They are said to proceed at a certain season 
of the year in one vast body from the direction of Spits- 
bergen. Pursuing a southern course, this is divided by 
our island into two parts; one of which traverses our 
eastern, the other our western coast. It k the Ibrmer of 
these that supplies the fishermen of Scandinavia and 
Denmark. 

Gotfaenborg was fininded by Charles the Ninth, about 
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two hoiidred yean ago. It atands on the Gotha, whence 
it derivea ita name. The population may be about twen:- 
ty thouaand. The cathedral of Gothenborg ui a large 
maasWe building of modem, but aingular, atyle. Over 
the altar ia a croaa. Above, a crown of thoma ia aua- 
pended ; and upon it ia a robe auch aa the Aaiatica wear 
round their loina. At the foot of the croaa are two 
angeb, tlie one with his breaat covered by his handa, the 
other pointing to the akiea. The whole ia richly wrought 
in gilt work, the figurea being aa large aa Ufa. A aimi* 
lar representation of angels* heada on a smaller ecale ia 
attached to the front part of the pulpit On either aide 
of the church is a range of windows, forming the &uce of 
the vestry and ante-room. Theae are likewise Hchly 
gilt, and add to the aplendour of the tout ensemble. 
Over the altar, which stands in a recess, the roof ia shap- 
ed into a dome, that not only givea an air of novelty to 
the interior of the building, but makea it appear larger 
than it really ia. 

lliis is probably the country inhabited by our ancea- 
tora the Grotha, to which they gave the name it still retaina 
of Gothland. A belief prevails generally, that they owed 
their origin to the Scythian tribe called GretsB ; who, ac« 
cording to Herodotus, dwelt on the coaats of the Danube, 
and derived from their legislator Zamolzis a belief in 
** the dogma of the soul*s immortality.** As their num- 
bers increased, (which they did with extraordinary ra- 
pidity,) they emigrated in various directions ; and large 
bodies settled in Scandinavia, where their kind and hos- 
pitable dispositions and moral lives acquired for them the 
name of Goths^ derived from the Teutonic word go/en, 
good, and aided probably by its affinity to their ancient 
appellation. Dispersed over the Southern parta of Swe- 
den, and fond of the |ea, (aa Tacitus observes the Sweden 
were, even in his time,) an attempt to cross the Baltic 
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yr^B natural and easy. The distance from Carlskrona to 

the nearest ports of Pomerania and Pmssia is only forty 

leagfues ; and &e first emigration of the Goths -from 

Scandinavia peopled the northeastern coast of the Baltie, 

-where the commercial cities of Thorn, £3bing, Konigs-' 

berg", and Dantzic have since spnmg up. Their second 

emigration was firom the Baltic to the Euxine, whence 

they sent out colonies to Thrace, Mcesia, and Italy : and 

diffiising themselves widely, formed a part of the popola. 

tion of almost every nation of Europe. In England the 

Celtic population was succeeded hy the Gothic, who took 

possession of more than two thirds of the country, and 

likewise sent numerous tribes to the south of Ireland. 

The terms Ostrogoths and Visigoths, or Westrogoths, 

signifying eastern and western Groths, are derived from 

the position these tribes maintained in Sweden : the one 

occupying that part of Scandinavia which borders on 

Denmark, and is called Westrogothia, or West Gothland ; 

the other, the more eastern parts near the Baltic, called 

Ostrogothia, or East Gothland. 

I had an interesting interview with the venerable 
bishop of Gothenborg, the head of the Swedish Lutheran 
church. He called on me, and I returned his visit. He 
is about forty.five years of age, and a man of pleasing 
manners. H$ told me that he had distributed in Sweden 
fifty thousand Bibles and Testaments belonging to the 
Bible Society: that when the last meeting was held, he 
had already disposed of two hundred and fifty Bibles and 
fourteen hundred Testaments since January, and that he 
hoped to make> the numbers five hundred and two thou- 
sand respectively in the course of the year. You are 
aware that the Lutherans believe the coexistence of the 
body and blood of the Saviour with the eucharistic sym- 
bols, as the Catholics do the transformation of those sym- 
bols into the sacred dements. They are violently op- 
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posed b tbo doctrine of election, which they eay inTolves 
that of final reprobation. On this subject I had some 
conversation of a striking nature with the venerable pre* 
hie ; as also on 1 John, y. 16, 17, which he thinks re&ra 
to final obduration of heart He urged me to visit the 
bishop of Christiania, and Count Roeenblad, the premier 
of Sweden, to whom he fiivoured me with an introduc- 
tion. They are the heads of the church and state in 
Norway and Sweden, and have the higher honour of 
standing forth as the champions of true religion in % land 
of mjuch darkness. In Sweden, however, aU is not dark. 
There is more than a glimmer of religious light. The 
bishop thinks that the spirit of God u evidently moving 
on the ikee o^the waters. 

From Gothenborg to Trolhattan the distance is about 
eight and a half Swedish, or fifty-eight English, miles* 
The road, imlike that from Helsingborg to Gothenborg, 
which is said to be the worst in Sweden, is in good re- 
pair; and the surrounding country exhibits a good. deal 
of undulation, with large forests of firs, in which the 
Scotch and Spruce predominate. The peasants are a fine 
manly race, open in character, and mild in manners. 
They make good soldiers, and have generally gfdned 
honour in the field of battle. The women wear skirts 
and jackets of different colours, with a neat handkerchief 
tied over their heads, while the ends are allowed to float 
on the air behind. They are fair, and often pretty ; and 
their children have beautiful complexiop£|. 

I find many things in this northern latitude reminding 
me of India. The wagons of the country correspond 
exactly with the hackries of the east; and are drawn by 
bullocks yoked in a similar manner, though not guided 
by a string passed through the nostrils. The Indian jay 
and crow are common here. The plumage of the former 
is far richer than that of the ilngUsfa jay; the Utter re- 
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Bembles the npeties known among nt by the name of 
Royston crow, fh>m its ftequenting that part of Hert- 
fordshire. At Fredericksburg, in Zeeland, we met a man 
carrying a large bundle of grass of a fragrant odonr, which 
proved to be the same as that of the Indian tattees. The 
tattee is an apparatus for cooling the air admitted into 
houses, by causing it to pass through frames in which 
this grass is kept well watered. If these details be unin- 
teresting to you, I must plead as my excuse that the 
eomparative study of countries and their productions 
ftUs immediately within the province of a traTcller; and 
that every thing connected with India has an especial 
claim to mv attention. 

Hitherto the weather has been pleasaiit It was be- 
conung hot; but the two last days brought heavy rains, 
and the air is eomiquentiy cool again. I am ndw out ci 
the beaten track of English travellers, very few of whom 
have visHed this part We have seen but one En^ishman 
sxnce we entered Sweden. He is a sportsman who re- 
sides in that county and Norway for the purpose of 
hunting, shooting, and fishing. I understand t^at he 
has written, or is writing, a work on the field-sports of 
Scandinavia. 

The name of Trolhattan will, no doubt, recall to your 
mind the enterprising scheme of Gustavus the First, to 
ferm a communication between the North Sea and the 
Baltic, in order to avoid the embarrassments to which 
Swedish ships were subjected by the Danes in their pas- 
sage through the sound. From 1526 to 1747 several un- 
successful efiorts were made \fy Christian and Charles. 
In the latter year the canal was rendered navigable from 
Trolhattan to Wenersborg, a distance of ten miles : but, 
to avoid the fiUi of the Gotha, it was necessary to exca- 
vate the rook for three miles fkrtfaer. This was efiected 
in 1800, and a vessel may now go fhmi the lake of 
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Wetter, tlmN^ th^lof WenBcr, the cuBal, and the rifcr 
Gothe, into the CettegaL In this voyafne she has to 
pass throng nhirtefm locks, and Alls a handled and 
sixty ftet Hie loeks are fixed in solid granite ; eight 
of them afe dose to each other, and near Trolhattan : 
the effect prodooed bj their consecutive position, giving 
them the appearanoc of a mighty ladder, each step of 
which is ibrmed by a reservoir of water, is at onoe most 
remarkable and imposing. Except the Via llala on the 
Splngen pass into Italy, I have seen nothing with which 
to compare so lahorioiis an excavation ; and in many 
respects greater diificohies were to be enooontered here 
than there. But the interest of this spot arises more 
fimn natmal than from artificial beanties. The river 
flows under a bank of high rock, on which firs are now 
thinly, and now m<M« abundantly, scattered. An island 
in the centre, opposing the natural current of the water, 
causes it to rush angrily down an inclined plane in ad- 
vance. The contracted passage increases the tumult of 
the stream, which, acquiring a prodigious velocity in the 
gi^dual descent alluded to, curls over a rock rising, just 
enough to inflect the line of water in the form of a dol- 
phin*B head, and then precipitates its foaming waves into 
the golf below. 

Near the fidl is a cavity of an oval shape formerly 
tenanted, it would seem, by some enormous stone now 
Temoved firom his regularly chiselled seat Here sat 
Gttstavus Adolphus, and here the Duke of Sundermania. 
Here too, Charles the Twelfth, Carl Johan the king, and 
Oecar the present ^viceroy of Norway and heir to thd 
throne, of Bemadotte. Here I paused for a moment 
From this spot thousands now numbered with the dead 
have dwelt on the same sublime and awful scene. The 
fiuse of nature is unaltered, and so it vdU remain when 
minds which now contemplate her beauties shall dwell 
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with delight, mfinitely greater thin they ezperienee 
hmre, on the glories of the eternal, world. 

PaesiDg hy the lake Wenner, we piuMied our way to 
Ihcideewttla, a town on the banks of one of the fiardt^ or 
bays, ^whi<^ indicate the travellerV approach to Norway. 
The inn was wretchedly dirty. In. the middle of the 
night two Frraichmen, almost the only travellers whom 
we have enoonnt^ed in Sweden, Altered oar sitting 
room and converted it into a hed chamber. The dis- 
tnrbanoe was no ineonvemence, lor I had 'already been 
np repeatedly, waging war against some onweloome 
hedfeUo^i^a, twehe of whom I had thrown out of the 
window ; but the relentless host maintained such a suc- 
oessfiii combat, that I was at length fairly driven off the 
field, and oompelled to take refuge on the floor near the 
Fkenchraen^ in hope that my enemiee might be enticed 
away by the vicinity of richer prey. In general, the 
acoQiaamodations have been better than we anticipated. 
On a route so littiB firequented, provisions are necessarily 
cheap. Hie biM for a dinner of three or four kmds of 
meat may amount to a shilliag ; which will also cover 
the ezpensa of a breakfitst with coffee, bread, butter, 
smoked salmon, and strawberries : but notwithstanding 
this, travelling in the north is dearer than in the south 
of Europe ; because the dififerent sOTts of carriages re- 
quired in Ihe various countries that are risked, must aU 
be purchased. 

Here the scenery begins to assume a different charac- 
ter. Large masses of rock, some skirted with firs, others 
presenting to the wind their rugged surfaces unrounded 
by the friction of at least four thousand years, are thrown 
caolusediy into the landscape. The Norwegian moun- 
tains^ form the background, and the tranquillity of the 
water, land-locked in successive bays, contrasts with the 
eonflict of elements to which the mmd. involuntarily re- 

6* 
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fen the strange denmgement here exhibited of the most 
■olid parts of the creation. This kind of scenery con- 
tinned during the whole of yesterday's journey, towards 
the latter end of which we crossed thd frontier of Nor- 
way, near a village called Higdal, about a hundred 
and five miles from Trolhattan. It was late in the 
evening : but at this season the nigiit is as pleasant to 
the traveller, and almost as light, as the day« Continu- 
ing our route for fifteen miles, we reached Frederik- 
shall about twelve o'clock ; and having had very little 
sleep for seven nights, we were nol sorry to consign our 
weary bodies to rest^ though on beds miserably deficient 
both in quality and quantity. 

It does not always happbn that what is pleasing in. 
prospect is equally so in enjoyment. So it ia with re- 
gard to days protracted during twenty-four hours. ThUi 
sounds very delightfiil ; but the body needs relief firom 
constant light, which becomes wearisome and olmoet 
painfuL It seems aa if certain fimctions of the human 
system were influenced, like those of plants, by light and 
darkness ; and as if the alternation of these were essrai. 
tial to healthy action of body and mind. It is unpleasant, 
> and seems unnatural, to go to sleep in daylight ; and a 
town perfectly still, exhibiting no signs of life .except a 
straggling dog or muffled watchman in the broad glare 
of day, wears on aspect melancholy and death -like. 

I have now entered on a. new and highly interesting 
country ; one of which my limited descriptive powers 
will be able to convey no adequate idea. How the 
mountain scenery of Norway will bear comparison yriik 
that of Switzerland or the colossal ranges of the Himala, I 
wUl not venture to conjecture ; but you shall hear of my 
progress firom time to time ; and as it is a country little 
known, the accounts shall be more detailed. 
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LETTER VI. 

Chrisiiania, 16M Juljf, 1830. 

We reached Frederikahall, the frontier town of Norway, 
on the night of Monday the 12th instant. The country* 
which in South Gothland is flat and sandy, becomes 
gradually more interesting, while the scenery assumes a 
bolder and more striking character. The nearer ap- 
proadi to NtH-way is charactensed by a great increase of 
wood, and numerous little bays along the line of coast 
These are jcalled **'jj(frdB'- or ^^Jiordt.*^ It is on one of 
these that the town of Frederikahall, with the fort of 
Frederikstein, is buiU. A Norwegian gentleman, named 
Hanson, kindly conducted us to an eminence to view a 
landscape considered one of the ^est in this romantic 
country. 

Ascending a lofly mountain we enjoyed a scene which 
Switzerland can scarcely equal. On the right, an ex- 
tensive lake supplied by five , rivers, whose confluent 
waters here unite to form the noble river Glomen, pre- 
sents to the eye its leafy banks and three or four pic- 
turesque islands covered .with luxuriant -fir trees; the 
surfiiuse was calm as we surveyed it ; and a few northern 
birds reposed peaceflilly on its bosom. On the left, in 
the foreground, the Glomen rushes violently down u 
precipice in three successive cataracts; being hidden 
&om the view, before the waves have regained a tranquil 
state, by a forest rising on the projecting angle of a chain 
of hills : in the distance through a defile of woody moun- 
tains, we overlooked a fiord, at the extremity of which 
the tower of Frederikshall is seen in miniature, with a 
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bockgronntl of dark green forest on the heights above. 
A break in these disclosed the channel where t^ie sea 
gains admission^ and forms the fiord, here, as always, the 
characteristic of a Norwegian scene. While our minds 
were pleasingly excited by a view of this perfect land- 
scape, the ruin of the veherable Ibrt of Frederikstein re- 
called to memory the fiJl of Sweden's glory in the person 
•f CSiarles the Twelfth. Here he perished in an attempt 
to take the dtadel. He was leaning on a block of marUe 
when a shot struck his head. This block, rudely chiseleJ, 
now forms his monumental stone. Conscience has since 
smitten me for bringing away a i»eoe of it ; for if erery 
traveller did the same, Qiarles would be left withoat a 
local memorial. 

Close to the cataracts just mentioned is an estabU^ 
ment of saw mills, some of which bebngto Mr. HanB<». 
The firs are hewn and marked; then floated down the 
Glomen in great numbers firom various parts of the 
country ; and, being stopped here, are recognised as the 
property of their respective owners. No attempt is made 
to steal, them, though tmaccompanied in their progress 
down the river: indeed, there is no temptation, since- 
trees can be obtained fot the trouble of felling, and with- 
out the risk of a legal penalty. Where the stream windr- 
round an angle, a peasant U appointed to purii off h«n 
Aare the logs that have been stranded. This is the only 
aid they require in their long and singular voyage. 
When hurled down cascades and rapids they are fte-^ 
quently injuMd ; but the cheapness of silch a conveyanoe 
more than compensates for tiie loss sustained. A natural 
luft ofvfirs rushing down three foaming cataraets in im- 
mediate succession is an imposing sight. 

A -atmifaur mode of transporting wood is adioptei in 
Germany; and grates, cailed recken^ aie fixed at the 
moaftp of rivers to collect tiie trees that float down. In 
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difierent ports of Europe where the ibreflts are inacceet 
nble, as on Mount Pilatus, in Switzerland, varioua joodes 
of obtaining the timber havd been deYised. There an 
inclined plane was adapted to the rugged sides of the 
Ihountain, at one time passing through excavated tun- 
nels, at another suspended over firightful chasms.; and on 
this, trees of a hundred feet in length rushed with almost 
incredible velocity through a space of eight miles from 
the top of the mountain into the lake of Lucerne. Un« 
finrtunately the qieculation proved abortive ; and the slide 
of' Alpnach was resigned to the destructive influence of 
the elements. 

From Frederikshall to Christiania the distance is about 
eight Norwegian miles. We slept on the road at a town 
called Moss, situated on a fiord of great beauty. In the 
morning I enjoyed a riumUe over the neighbouring 
ooQTitry, while the carriage was submitted to some ne- 
cessary repairs and the forebud rode on to order relays 
of horses. 

The delay afforded me an opportunity of observing 
the ceremony of a Norse marriage. A number of young 
girls with flowers in their hands stood at the door of the 
church. The bride and bridegroom, humbly dressed, 
entered and took their seats in a pew, while the priest 
and an acolite chanted alternately some psalms. A 
prayer was then offered, and the parties approaching the 
•Itar knelt to receive the benediction of the priest, and 
to join their supplications for the blessing' of the divine 
instittttor of this sacred, rite. No ring appeared to be 
given; but it might have been without my seeing it 
The manner of all was serious and devotional. 

It was late on Wednesday morning before our car- 
riage was repaired; and the sun had just set as we 
reached the capital of Norway. The vi^w of Christiania 
from the top of the lull that overlooks it receives no 
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imtll aoeenion of mterMC from the beauty of the wax* 
iroimdingr seenerj and the nofelty of Its character. The 
town stands on a fiord nmnin|f up into a continent of 
richly wooded moontams. The nnmber of ships riding 
at andior converted the bay into a forest of masts. TlA 
metropolis, snrronnded as it is by sahurbs built entirely 
of wood, is itself a remarkable object fliat seems to carry 
one out of the world of arts and luxuries : but having 
once entered the town, all interest in it ceases. A plagod 
seems to have swept away the greater part of the inhabit, 
ants. Neither politics nor commerce move the natives 
to exertion. A vehicle is seldom seen in the streets ; and 
yon may walk for on hour without meeting two. Though 
the Storthing, or repreMmtBitive assembly of the countryi 
is now sitting, yet oven that does n<)t give lifo to iS^ 
inanimate city, which seems to have been visited by an 
asphaltic breexe. 

During my short stay I have received gfeat kindness 
fironv Mr. Broder Knutzdon, to whom I was fiivourod 
with an introduction by his brother in London. He 
has accompanied me about the town, devoting himself 
for two days to that object ; so thfit I have felt unlike a 
stranger here. Mr. Knutxdon is a banker of eminence 
at Trondheim. He resided some years in England; 
hence, to tiie hospitable kindness of a native of the nc^th 
and the acquirements of a literary man he unites the 
pdish and refinement of an ESnglish gentleman. Such 
an acquaintance is invaluable to a traveller. It inspires him 
with confidence in research, while sources of information 
are opened, calculated to stimulate the activity' and 
satisfy the curiosity of his mind. 

In an evening excursion we rambled over the fort and 
its environs. It is called Aggorhnus, and gives a name 
to one of the four statistical divisions of Norway. The 
view ih>m this spot is interesting. The eye roams over 
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the tranquil watew of tbe fiord, wliofld BurAoe » itiidded 

with islands and sbippuig, and rectt on a back groond 

of MHs which, just iis W9 aaw them, borrowed firom the 

aettlnfr son the gidden tint of anticipated antonuL A 

prospect so rich in the beauties of nature, viewed from a 

warlike citadel and in a commercial tcywn, offers to the 

mind an assemblage of images not frequently combined. 

Turning our steps homewards, we traversed again the 

ill^paTed streets in aeansh of a bookseller's shop ; but 

such a oonTenieace exists only in a state of lugfaer civilis. 

ation than Norway can boast All the ih<^ are indilfe^ 

ently furnished: few of them can be recognised by 

external sigtia ; bo that a stranger finds difficulty in sop- 

pl3^ing himself with common necessaries. Most of the 

housed are bnUt of brick. Some few are of stone. The 

lowest floor is sunk below the level oi the ground ; an 

arrangement which must be peculiarly unwholesome, as 

the town is ill-drained, and the pavement, inclined from 

each side, converts the centre of every street into a com* 

mcm-sewer. 

Yesterday I visited {Nrofessors Hungstein and Esmark * 
the one a great geologist in this beryeau of the science ; 
the other an adventurous and scientific traveller. Pro« 
fessor Hungstein has lately returned from Siberia, where 
he went fitr the purpose of making observations on the 
variation of the needle. He thinks he has proved that 
there are two magnetic axes cutting eadi other in the 
centre of the globe ; that their northern poles are, the one 
near the spot where Parry and Franklin fixed it, the 
other in Siberia: and their southern poles, of course, at 
the vertically opposite points. To illustrate this, he ar- 
ranged the experiments made by travellers in dififerent 
parts of the world, especially those of navigators, and 
showed that the variation of the needle depends always 
on its distance from these two poles. But observations 
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were wanting in Siberia. He atated his belief that the 
needle would be found to deviate from the north in a 
certain manner at certain places in th^t country. Havini^ 
sketched a map of supposed variations, he undertook the 
journey, under the sanction of the emperor of Russia, 
to ascertain the truth of his theory, and had the satisfac- 
tion to find his hypothesis verified by the result. I 
obtained permission to copy the map he has drawn of 
magnetic deviations throughout tiie world, and regard it 
as one of the most interesting things s^en in my tour. 
From Professor Hungstein I have gained some new ideas, 
the only real wealth. 

Professor £smark was formerly attached to the acade- 
my of Kongsberg, wh&re he delivered lectures in the 
mineralogical department. At present he holds a similar 
situation in the university of this city, which numbers 
twenty professors. The nucleus of a public library is 
already formed here ; and the obllection of books, made 
with great care and assiduity, promises some day to rival 
those of Copenhagen and Stockholm. I am infi>rmed 
that a similar embryo of literature exists at Bergen. It 
is interesting to watch the radiations of science from the 
English and German focr; and to trace their diverging 
courses to the north and the east, and the south and the 
west. May Christianity advance with civilisation and 
knowledge, and the clouds of moral darkness be dis* 
persed by the light of true religion ! 
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LETTER VII. 

Bergtn^ July 31ct, 1830. 

That one who has truTersed the Hjiniila should address 
an explorer of the Ancles from the moantains of Norway , 
on which they had hoped to roam in pleasing fellowship, 
is a ciremnstanoe that seems almost to annihilate the 
distiwoe of the opposing points of the compass, and to 
hring every spot of our earth within the grasp of an 
adventurous spirit. I will not dwell on my disappoint- 
ment in finding that you had not arrived at Hamburg 
the day we fixed ; but, had I the pen of a ready writer, 
a tantalising description of all I have seen should excite 
in your mind regret at least equal, to my own. The 
scenery of this country is indescribable. The "Jjddt^^ 
or mountains, may be conceived by the imagination; 
but the beauty of the "Jiord^^ or bays, defies alike the 
pencil and the pen. 

I had intended to proceed fi:om Ghristiania to Stock- 
holm, but Norway possesses a power of fascination which 
has p/oved irresistible. I have been led on from one 
week to another, and am now deterred fi'om going by 
Trondfaeim to Tornea only by the impossibility of get^g 
my portmanteau fi'om the capital without going fi>r it 
myself. There are no diligences, and comparatively no 
travelling ; fisr the towns of this country have far less 
communication with each other than with foreign 
states: and the journey firom Bergen to Ghristiania, 
which I hope to commence on Monday, is undertaken 
by scarcely a dozen people in a year. A Norwegian 
7 
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resident of this town has jost told me that he does not 
remember to have seen here more than one English 
traveller during the last five years. 

I should much like to go round the gulf of Bothnia, 
and enter Lapland : but this excursion is deferred, tiF 
another opportunity, when perhaps we may yet be fellow- 
travellers. The Laps annually bring their deer to the 
mountains of Norway, to graze during summer on the 
rein-moss which covers, like a dress of gold, the more 
•levied Qelds. Three days before I joined two gentle- 
men, who, are now my travelling companions, they had 
sapped and slept in a Lap hot with a family of those 
wanderers, surrounded hy six hundred deer ; and much 
did they enjoy the opportunity of observing the manners 
of a race who seem to form a link between the worlds of 
reason and of instinct. The Laps were encamped on 
the Roraas mountain between Trondheim and Qhristia- 
nia, whidi is always occupied at this season byone of 
their fomilies. They were living in the uncivilised 
modes peculiar to their country, deriving subsistence, 
dothes, and bedding, entirely &mn their deer. Drinking 
and smoking form^^thei^ chief sources of enjoyment. 
How pleasure can be derived from such habits is happily 
inoomprehen^ble to us; but tActr ideas are few ; their 
enjoyments still fower. My friends left them with the 
impression that they are as little $fi possible elevated 
above the brute creation; thoogh they do not quits- 
answer to the description which Tacitus quotes with 
ambiguous faith, that they have human fooes with the 
bodies and limbs of wild beasts.* 

On Friday, the 16th instant, I left Christiania in com- 



* Tacit de mor. Germ. cap. xlvi. 
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pany with Mi^. Fowler find Gtumey, two intomitiiiy 
young men, for Dramen, a town aboat thirty miles tooth* 
west Arom the capital, carrying on an extensive tnuie 
in fire with Holland. 

Our road lay along the ahore of a fiord celebrated for 
the beauty of its scenery. A succession of hill and 
dale carried us through a country whose rich and various 
tiiarms almost fiitigue through excess of enjoyment On 
the right hand, hills of basaltic porphyry arise with 
sloping forests of birch and fir ; and as the setting sun 
sinks behind and leaves the last branches ungilded by its 
rays, their sombre shadows present to view an unlimited 
expanse of groves, in which imagination, can scarcely 
fkil to place the shrines of Woden and of Thor.* The 
foreground, no less wild, consists with the illusion. No 
villages ndr country-seats, no cultivated fields nor 
orchards, tell of the luxuries of the rich or the labours 
of the husbandman ; but the whole is the monopoly of 
nature. Here she has planted her garden, and here she 
reigns supreme* The mountains her throne and the 
flowery valleys her footstool, she triqmphs in the fiilness 
of her charms. Ttie fl^orist iftid the botanist may find 
inexhaustible treasures in this unbxplored repository of 
her stores. Nor wijl the researches of the geologist be 
less amply repaid. Some of the hills are fiNrmed of mar* 
ble resting on a brtK of granite, which is intimately 



* In the mythology of Greece and Rome, Mars, who 
eorresponded to the Scandinavian God Thor, was fire- 
quently ckaracterised by an epithet indicative of his 
ferocity, the similarity of which (thouros) to the name 
Thor" is remarkable. Might the one word be derived 
fi'om the other ? 
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with, and passes into, trap. Many varieties 
of granite, jasper and feldspar are seen here ; and in the 
marble quarries «re crystals of green garnet and car> 
bonated lime, the rationale of whose formation is a subject 
of speculation among mineralogists. 

On the left the sea runs up into a thousand creeks and 
bays of every shape and size, each studded with woods, 
and forming in itself a perfect picture. Where the bay 
is large, the sameness of its even surface is varied -by 
islands springing up, as if by^nagic touch, exactly where 
the eye requires them ; while the gentle ripple of the 
distant tide and the blue tint of its water tell that the 
seeming lake draws on the resources of an ocean con- 
cealed by the mountains. 

The next day, we passed through Kongsberg, cele- 
brated for its sUver mines, which are situated in moun. 
tains of red granite resting on a base of hornblende and 
mica, whose remarkable formation long since attracted 
the attention of N^orwegian and English geologists. 
These mines, now scarcely repaying the labour-bestowed 
on them, have produced larger masses of native silver 
than any others in the world. One of these I have 
mentioned in a former letter as being in the museum at 
Copenhagen ; an enormous specimen, upwards of five 
feet in length, weighing more than €ive hundred pounds. 
Other pieces have been discovered of two and three hun- 
dred weight ; small by the side of their ejder brother, 
yet gigantic as compared with the productions of other 
countries. The Kongsberg mines abomid with mineral- 
ogical curiosities, of which the most remarkable is native 
electrUm, a natural alloy of gold and silver. Native 
mineral carbon is found here in large quantities, which, 
though black as coal and exactly resemUing that sub- 
stance, can iearcely by analysb be distinguished from 
diamond. 
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FVom this place we started withoat much delay on an 
excareion of acme difficulty, for the pmpoae of aeeiiig' 
the famous water&ll of Rivken, called RinkenfiMss. 
With Kongsberg we left civilisation. Each step carried 
US forward from its influence. We ha^ already aeoom- 
ptished eight-and'-ferty miles fiom Christiania in the 
carts of the oomitry, which are miserable oonveyanoes, 
§u worse than the mdest taxed.«art seen In England; 
and the last part of the day's journey was over a road 
where the horse had to chl««e his steps between points 
<^ rock and stumps of deft trees. At If oen, the only 
Tillage within fourteen miles, and containing scarcely 
a dozen meni^we could procure neither bed nor food. 
Our own stock was produced : the stream supplied water ; 
and a hard table was the best substitute for a oouch. 

The 18th was Sunday. The impossibility, in such a 
place, of passing the day as a sabbath, reocmciled us to 
the necessity of moving to the next house, oafled Birkoshee, 
at a distance of thirteen miles. Our route lay through a 
forest of Ic^y firs, where the w<K>dman has sddom plied 
his axe. Torrente of rain had fidlen ; and the road, if 
such it could be called, was covered with slimy mud 
which rendered it very liiffioult for the horses to proceed. 
In such weather we were not a little surprised to meet a 
party of peasanto, neatly dressed in (he peculiar costume 
of the district, going, in spite of rain and road, a distance 
of on&^ind.twenty miles to church. If we foiled to 
profit by the example we have abundant cause for shame. 
The Tellemarken women wear a red jacket; a black 
skirt trknmed at the bottom with yellow ; and a short 
vest, ftstened by a ceinture where the jacket ends and 
hanging in loose plaits for some inches below. A colored 
handkerchief, tied round the head, floats on the air behind. 
The sides of the ftockings are prettily worked ; and the 
idioes are ornamented with large buckles or star^shaped 

7» 
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pieces of leather. The costume of the men is sotnetiiiiig 
like that in which Charles the Twelfth is drawn, or that 
of the combatants in the Spanish buli-fights. A short 
jacket of some decided color ; a waistcoat striped and 
▼ery gaudy; dark breeches, with a streak of red running 
down both sides and across the front ; Worsted stocking^ 
well worked ; brood embroidered garters ; large knee 
buckles : and shoes ornamented like the women^s. Both 
sexes wear a profusion of silver lace and trinkets on their 
persons, and even on their saddles. 

We were told that one Englishman had preceded us a 
few days since, in a journey to the Riuken. We met 
him on his return. His account of the difficulties to be 
encountered weighed little against his acknowledgment 
of the recompense, and served to stimulate rather than 
repress our ardour. 

At Birkoshee we found a more comfortable room than 
.we had expected. The proprietor of the house was evi* 
dently a man of some property. The interior was oma^ 
mented with a variety of copper, iron,«nd even silver 
utensils, all shining in the cleanliness of unused and 
valued stores. Two cribs, curiously catved, fijced to the 
wooden sides of the building, were filled with fresh hay 
on our account ; nor did we fiiil to contrast such, luxurious 
beds with the accommodation of the preceding night. 

Throughout Norway the houses are built of wood, 
which is found to be as much warmer as it is cheaper 
than bricks. The trunks of trees rudely squared are 
laid sideways on one Another, the interstices being 
calked with moss. The Walls thus formed are covered 
with a sloping roof. In this state the building remains 
for six €it seven years, during which time the wood con^ 
tracts under the constant heat of a large fire, and the 
whole becomes close and compact ' A coating of pitch 
is afterwards ap|riied inside and out, and a, double lining 
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of deal-boards nailed to the timbers prevenii the poMi- 
bility of communication between the internal and ezteih 
nal atmosphere. In this part of the country an additional 
precaution is requisite. The snow lies on the mountains 
the greater part of the year and would rot the lower 
beams, if*they were not raised on piles. Six little pillars 
of wood, the solid trunks of trees, (with chapiters of the 
Norwegian order of architecture !) support the building, 
the upper story of which projects beyond the lower, and 
is, in its turn, protected by a large Swiss roo£ In the 
inside of the house an inscription is ^xften seen, standing 
out in relief and extending over one side of the room. 
This serves to bequeath the building from generation to 
generation, and prevents its alienation in a land where 
parchments and lawyers are unknown.* 
The peasants of Tellemarken, few in number and 



* The Swiss traveller will recall to mind mottos in- 
scribed in a similar manner, though having a different 
import, on the outside of many of the houses in Switzer- 
land, especially in the canton of Berne. The following 
specimens, accurately, copied by the Mend to whom this 
letter was addressed, are transcribed from his journal and 
translated into English. The first is as follows : 

**" I hope in G^od, and wait for the hour when He shall 
come to redeem me. Ck>me then, Christ my Lord, to 
grant me aid in my latter end.^* 

The other is of a similar character : 

*'God preserve this house from danger of fire and 
water, and all other perils ; and crown these and all 
possessors of the same with peace and blessings here on 
this earth, in order that they may direct their aim to the 
heavenly abode.** 
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septnted by their mcmiitaiiui from much interooiirBe 
with the reit of the world, are the finest set of men we 
have yet aeen in Norway. They are leea fond of money 
than the None in general ; and equally with the reel of 
their countrjrmen regard the outward observances of 
religion. It is a rare thing to meet a labourer who can- 
not read. The old man with whom we passed this day 
had a history of the wars between England and France, 
printed at Copenhagen, which we saw him studying. In 
every house, however poor, the bible and psalter have 
their place. Notwithstanding this, the majority of the 
lower orders are very idle. They are addicted to cheat- 
ing and fUsehood ; and, though more intelligent, are less 
interesting, because less moral, than their neighbours the 
Swedes. The whiteness of their long and flowing hair, 
(which in after life becomes li^ht brown,) the regularity 
and colour of their teeth, and fairness of complexion, 
characterise the Norwegians generally. 

Nineteen miles over a mountain bridle-road to Tindoser, 
and twenty.cne miles over the lake of Tind, carried us 
to a village called Moel, whence we walked seven miles 
to Dal, where we passed the night of the 19th. Tlie 
scenery, especially on the banks of the lake, is bold and 
striking. Mountains rise on either side, here richly dad 
with firs and birch, there standing out in wild projections 
of rock receiving on their surface the playfid waterfldl, 
s and churBshly denying subsistence even to the kindred 
lichen. 

A bed of hay with a horse-cloth, hard bacon, unlea. 
vened rye bread full of husk, and sometimes a little milk, 
were all that &om this time we could procure. It may 
seem strange that, in a country like Norway, new milk 
shocdd be a rarity. The fiict is, the people hve in sum- 
mer enly to provide for winter. The grass an» the top 
of thi mountains is poorer than that in the valli^; 
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therefore the cattle are sent up to eat the former while 
the latter is preserved to be mowed and stacked. Two 
or three women go and live with a herd of cows in the 
most desolate of the miclaimed pasturages ; and all the 
milk they can procure is converted into cheese, and added 
to the winter stock. Little or no flesh b consumed by 
the men ; so that they have no motive to retain the flocks 
and herds below. The manure is therefore lost to the 
ami ; and fields which might produce corOi yidd only 
hay. If the people would eat more meat, the ground 
would be enriched by the cattle, and more land might be 
brought into cultivation. On Tuesday morning we 
started fcnr the Rinkenfoss. Only one horse was in the 
village ; but the distance was short; and afler the first 
ten miles a horse could not proceed. For four miles we 
scrambled over rocks where, in places, there was nothing 
more than a ledge just large enough to catch the side of 
the foot. The scenery is grand beyond description. The 
mountains on either side of the valley are covered to the 
very summits with wood; while, in the middle, the 
river roUs its angry waters through a rugged channel 
whose inclination augments constantly their vekxsity. 

At length we reached the foss. I do not remember to 
have seen a g^ht so calculated to inspire terror. The 
Moen rosfaes through a rock blackened by time, and falls 
from a height of four hundred and fifty foet perpeadicu* 
larly into a caldron of the same dark materiaL The 
foam, or rttdben, rises so high as to conceal firom the dis- 
tant spectator the depth of the fiill, winch we could duly 
appreciate only when lying on the ground and looking 
over the edge .of the precipice at its highest point. Whe- 
ther real or foncied, the earth seemed to tremble under 
the concussion of the continuous torrent 

^ At this moment the stm burst fi^m behind a eloud, 
and shining upon the fidling water and the playful iyray,~ 
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cast oUiqiiely on the dark background a perfect double 
rainbow approacfaing nearly to a cirde. The effect was 
exceedingly striking. Placed in the only point where 
the circumference was incomplete, we saw ourselves 
clothed with the rainbow. Unprepared as we were for 
•o extraordinary a position, it was too sublime : and we 
almost shuddered at the glory of the vesture with which 
we were surrounded : while in the beauty and gruideur 
of this masterpiece of his hand, we recognised the 
power of Him who ** weigheth the mountains in scales,** 
and ** covereth himself with light as with a garment** 

This phenomenon, in itself so remarkable, was 
rendered yet more interesting by the recollection that 
equal dimensions are exhibited by the rainbow of scarcely 
any other waterfall in the world, and nerer attained by 
the covenanted bow in the clouds. You remember that 
from the relative position of the' spectator and the sun, 
and from the convex figure of the earth, the natural 
rainbow can never be seen larger than a semicircle; 
, and as large only fer a moment when the sun is emerging 
from, or dipping under, the horizon. 

We had now completed the dbjeet for which we started 
from OhristMiiua ; but my mind was bent on proceeding, 
if possible, to Bergen. The finest scenery in Nof way 
was stated to be in that vicinity ; and what wo had seen 
had Netted the appetite fer a fuller enjoyment of such 
beauties* 

The obstacle was a chain of mountains, marked in 
the maps as the Hardanger Fjeld, which had never been 
passed but in one direction, and then only by three ESn- 
glishmen and <Hie Norwegian. The latter is Professor 
Hungstein of Christiania^ whom I have already intro- 
duced to you as a scientific traveller in Siberia, and the 
Humboldt of the north. He told us Uiat he had bivouacked 
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tbree nights k the snovr, tuid tried to diwuiide w fiom 
following his steps. 

The pass we resolved to attempt was snotber ofMi 
quite unexplored. Should jou blame, yet perhape jott 
have yourself experienced the filling that makes one the 
mcMre aHzions to traverse ground, because it is terra in- 
cognita. According to our best calculation, the distance 
from Dal to Bergen was two hundred miles, more than 
half of which was over the trackless mountains. No in* 
-formation could be gleaned firom the peasants ; and it 
wae not for some time that the minds of the whole party 
were made up to encounter an egcpedition which proved 
difficult and interesting beyond onr highest ejpecta- 
tions. We were fumidied with neither dothes nor pro- 
visionB adapted to the occasion. Ignorant of the ooun* 
try over whieh we roaniAd, we had hitherto encouraged 
the belief that each day would bring us to a village 
where a stock of gogd fbod might be procttrod : but this 
hi^ had proved fidlacious, and we had now nearly ex« 
hausted the Mttle store provided at Kongsberg* Our 
minds, however, were better fiurtified than oinr bodies: 
and at length, having, determined to proceed, we went 
^arward animated by hope, and resolved patiently to per- 
severe. 

Returning to M oel, we recrosaed the lake of Tind to 
a village of the smne name at its opppsite extremity. The 
distance was dnly seven miles ; but, owing to a contrary 
wind, it was midnight ere we arrived. A farmer admit- 
ted us vritb some hesitation to a bed of hay ; saying it 
was impossible fi>r him to firovide horses, or give any 
in£>rmation as to the route we talked of. 

The following morning we waited on the pfiest. He 
welcomed us with a pipe in his mouth and a bottle of ale 
on the table. Unfortunately, neither English, French, 
Italian, German, nor Latin was intelligibie to him. AD) 
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li9 cools OPBHBBMCSte flWHjfk CHF fMns 

tlMt the fHM, ifmth tiiere voe, «m 
107 diflinilt, and. to the teak af Ua bdieC 
teiii|itod» 

lie m^ led Qi to ttmgJmh. Ibat a villiige* 
Teanngdak, eigliteea mOea Irooi Tfaid, hj al tke finft 
oftbeHaYdaiifer. For tUa, with tibe aanatance oftba 
knid prieat*a botae, we icaul i ed to make the beat of our 
way, and aoon readied the top of the hiDa that oioiook 
the lake of Tmd. TheaameTaatfiireata with whidiwe 
had become fiu^iar, dnracteriaed die aeenery. On the 
betghti, the fira dwindle in aize, and birch ptedoaunatea. 
Bjr degreea the fimner were left bdiind, and the atmitwi 
bireh ^ipeared more thlnlj acattered on the Ueak ^dd. 
At length we vaaehed the point where vegetatioaoeaaea. 
It might be about three thonaand fi?ehondred liset above 
the lerel of the aea. Ascending stilL higher, it waa co- 
rioai to remark the inireraion of obieota occaaiooed fay 
our local obange. Tl^e forests appeared only in the val- 
leys, and the doods beneath oar feet seemed to s&y that 
we had invaded the ftUed residence of ** The cloud-im- 
pelling Jupiter.** 

Towa«ls evening, a few wooden houses in a valley in. 
dicated that the day's joumdy was at an end. Some 
husky rye bread and hard bacon were attacked by us 
with a relish which a city gourmand might covet; 
while a girl ran off to get milk from the cows that were 
grasing some miles away on the mountains. 

Distances in Norway are not like distances in Eng- 
land. Towns are separated from each other by hun- 
dreds, and villages by scores, of miles. The very mea- 
sure of land is gigantic ; and, as though the mind 
oottld be deceived through the medium of the ear, the 
tenth of a degree, or nearly seven English miles, is 
otUed a Norwegian mile. 
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THie peasantB told us that the Hardaager, rbing abow 
their head?, opposed an insuperable barrier between 
them and the natives of the western districts. No man 
T^ould venture to guide us over upwards of a hundred 
miles ¥^ere no road was to be seen; and where, in 
many places, the snow had accumulated from the first 
subsidence of the waters of the flood. A transient fear 
crossed our breasts that we might be compelled to re- 
linquish a trip to the dangers and interest of which we 
were now wrought-up. It proved however but tran- 
sient. We learned that, some miles off, a mountaineer 
maintained a solitary, but friendly, communion with the 
winds and woods. He was believed to know something 
' ef the Alpine waste. A summons brought this wild 
child of nature. He said he had succeeded in a former 
attempt to cross the Hardanger, and knew the bearings 
of Bergen; so he agreed for seven dollars to accompany 
lis. Some unleavened bread and bacon were added to 
our little store; and, the necessary preparations being 
made, we started from Tessungdale at one in the after- 
noon of Thursday the 522d of July. 

The party consisted of Messrs. Fowler and Gurney, 
myself, our servant, the guide, and a man iVlho cceompa- 
nied the horses. Of these we had four, one of which 
carried the provisions. Like the horses of Switzerland, 
those of Notway are very small. They seldom exceed 
twelve or thirteen hands in height ; but they are hardy 
and sure-footed. On the rocks they scramble like goats, 
sometimes perhaps to the alarm, and always to the sur-^ 
prise, of the rider. 

Four miles from Tessungdale we passed a couple of 
huts, and then commenced the arduous ascent. Firs 
and birch gradually disappeared, as before. Our guide 
tore from the last stragglers of the forest a fow braaehes 
which were fixed on the backs of the horses, and served 
8 
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afterwards to kindle a fire in time of argent need. At 
four o'clock the trees were all left behind. Wild flowers, 
however, appeared in great profusion; especially the 
heart's ease, the cacubalus, the strawberry blossom, 
many species of chrysanthemum and campanula, and a 
great variety of q^ers peculiar to Norway, with whose 
names I am unacquainted. We were particularly struck 
with a shrub resembling in its leaf the sage, and with 
a sweet flower like honeysuckle. The mosses and 
heaths are very numerous. Before five, the rein-deer 
moss appeared, and prepared us to see a herd of those 
beautifiil animals shortly afterwards dart across our way. 
They were the first I ever beheld ; nor is it improbable 
that we were the first persons who had ever intruded on 
their mountain privacy. At six we saw some ptarmigan; 
and at nine heard a cry like that of the eagle. 

The sun set in the N. N. W. For two hours we pur- 
sued our course by twilight over a country wilder than 
imagination can conceive. Barren rocks and broad mo- 
rasses were varied only now and then by heaths and 
lichens thinly scattered. Yet sometimes a hill would 
rise to view, gilded with rein-deer moss, like crystals of 
the flower of sulphur, and shiniiig with a beauty pecu- 
liar to itself. 

The weather w«s inclement. It rained hard, and the 
cold was intense, (hit servant had dropped behind with 
fatigue ; and for two successive hours the guide had been 
saying that we were within a mile of a hut which 
would aflbrd something like shelter for the night. The 
minutes dragged heavily along. Hope and fear suc- 
ceeded each -other in rapid alternation; and the pro- 
mised haven seemed to retreat before us. At length, an 
hour before midnight, we reached it, and perhf^ never 
entered the home of our fiithers with so much thankful- 
ness as we did this pile of stones ; for suspecting that 
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the guide had lost his way, we were anticipatiiig ood- 
tinued exposure to the tempestuous elements. 

The stones forming the hut, if such a title it could me- 
rit, were rudely and irregularly put together. A hole in 
the centre let out the smoke and admitted the fi-esA air. 
The former had no other exit ; the latter had free en. 
trance on every side. Four women and three children 
were lying on two litters which nearly filled the hut 
The intermediate space was occupied hy a calf. Ranged 
round the sides were bowls of milk and cream, the pro- 
duce of a* herd of cows, whose lowing indicated an unac- 
customed intrusion. The smell and filth were almost in. 
tolerable ; but our minds were braced to the encounter. 
Three horse bljinkets were laid on the wet ground, 
and our feet were turned towards the smoking em- 
bers of the fire. Thus, wrapped in cloaks, we slept a 
little ; but the rain beat in so violently that it was not 
possible to repose for any length of time. 
The morning dawned, disclosing the fiill wretched- 
. neae of the hovel which darkness had covered with a 
friendly veU. The squalid filth of the women was ex- 
ceeded,, if possible, by that of the naked children ; and 
we agreed that the bleak mountains, under a sky emp- 
tying its watery freight before a cutting wind, were pre* 
forable to such a resting place. 

After breakfasting on smoked bacon and some husky 
rye cakes, whose dryness and inequalities, but $>r a 
thick layer of cream, would have impeded their pro* 
gress down the throat, we renewed our journey at nine 
in thtf morning. Two hours' halt was granted to the pa- 
tient animate. Afrer ten hours' of hard marching over 
trackless mountains, on the limits of perpetual congela- 
tion, and in a drenching rain, we accomplished thre6- 
and twenty miles. With the exception of a herd of 
rein-deer, perhaps a hundred in number, who fled as we 
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diftnrbed their mossy meal, and the plovers whose plam- 
tiye cry consorted well with the discomfort of oar con. 
dition, scarcely a sign of animal or vegetable existence 
was to be seen. 

Our course the preceding day was W. by S. and the 
momitain where we stopped the guide called Recshion. 
This day we travelled west, and to the spot attained at 
night (whether capricioasly or otherwise I cannot say,) 
he gave the name of Feelsihoon. 

Descending a few hnhdred feet, we found a pile of 
stones similar to ihat already described, but without a 
tenant It was probably raised by some venturous 
huntsmen, who, living in the nearest and most elevated 
village on the north-east of the Hardanger and exploring 
in successive journeys a little and a little more of the 
inhospitable f{eld, have fixed this as the limit of their 
bold essay; and who, perhaps, annuaDy pass a night here, 
to enjoy the chase of the deer. Whatever its origin, it 
screened us in some degree from the severity of the cold, 
which at this altitude, with patches of snow on every 
side, is intense even in the day-time. 

Twelve feet by six allowed but two feet of ground 
in breadth to each of us. This was to be shared by three 
saddles and the embers of a fire supplied by our birch 
twigs, so that we squeezed together in a mmner which 
would have arrested sleep less dearly earned. We 
gained something, however, in the development of ca- 
loric; and hailing with pleasure the moment of re- 
lease from such painfiil incarceration, renewed our 
journey at four in the morning of Saturday the 24th 
instant 

The blackest rye bread, unleavened and full of husk, 
with cheese and half cooked bacon, was all that we had 
eaten. At a distance of six miles the guide assured us 
we could obtain some milk ; accordingly, after a march 
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pf fimr hoars over rocks which some days ago w§ should 
bave hesitated to ascend on foot, but on yhich the horses 
were now allowed to walk with the reins over their 
necks, we reached a hoUow pile of stones, where three 
women watched over, and manufactured into cheese, the 
produce of a. herd of cows. 

This was the third establishment of the jdnd, (for I 
know not how to desi^ate it,) we had encountered in 
three days. Each of them was situated in a kind of 
valley, distant fifty or sixty miles from the nearest vil- 
lage, and attainable only by a circuitous route known 
to none but the half civilised mountaineers who occu- 
pied the hut during a few summer weeks, and who then 
returned by the same way, without the desire or means 
of exploring the surrounding world of desolation. We 
formed, in all probability, the only communication be* 
tween the distant tenants of the mountain waste, igno- 
rant of each other's existence. 

One shed at Hansboo, as this place was called, held 
the fire-place and stock of summer fuel brought fi*om a 
great distance : anotlier, forty or fifty bowls of milk la 
every degree of sweetness or sour fermentation, ranged 
according to the days on which they were added to the 
little stock. Some coarse rye flour was boiled in cream 
by one of these children of nature, and presented with 
an intimation that this dish of ^'' fiootUegroot*^ was a 
token of their good will, and the choicest produce of the 
farm. It was a strange meal ; but we needed the nou- 
rishment yielded by the rich cream ; and felt that we 
were thereby fortified for a continued campaign. 

These women were more civilised than those we had 
visited before. They came from the western side of the 
Qeld, and purposed to stay two months, unless the faU 
of snow denied provender to their cows. They wore 
while wooOen gowns, with drawers of the same mate- 
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rial, but black. Under these, white socks appeared. 
Theif hair was tied ap'with worsted. A waistcoat with 
miBtal buttqns and short sleieves completed the gftotesque 
«of^ame. One of them attempted to stitch my glove. 
The ^paratus might have been mistaken^ for a sail* 
qpaker's ; so might the work ; but the very effort evinced 
superiority to the other uncivilised beings. A present 
of half a dollar, equal to one shilling and eight pence, 
quite overcame opr hostesses, who ran out with extended 
hands to grasp those of their benefiu^rs. 

Pursuing our journey, a solitary bird now and then 
flew over our heads ; and since living creatures were so 
scarce, attracted attention. A hawk of the smallest 
known species, and peculiar to Norway, a large fidcon, 
an eagle, and a white owl were, of this number. We 
noticed particularly some lemmings, (whose singular 
history may be fiimiliar to y^u,) running among the 
rocks. This creature is as large as a rat, with a pmnted 
head, short round ears, small black eyes, straight whis- 
kers, and two long cutting teeth in each jaw. The fore- 
legs are very short ; and the toes, of which there are 
only four, (a sharp daw or spur being substituted for the 
fifth,) are covered with hair. The skin is of a dusky 
hue, with a tinge of yellow prevailing more towards the 
stomach, which is yellow and white. They appeared in 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, running in and out of holes 
under the rocks. Sometimes they descend from their 
elevated abodes, and migrate into Lapland, in swarms 
defying numerical calculation, and destroying,, like lo- 
custs, every, green thing. The Norwegians and Laps 
have many superstitions connected with these curious 
animals ; amongst others, that they fall f^om the clouds. 
I object only to the word fall; for that they dwell above 
the clouds I can attest from ocular demonstration. Some 
of their habits, however, are singular enough to feed the 
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credulity of the ignorant Nordlan4era. The iiUhcr of 
Mr. Broder Knutzdon, from whom I received ffreat 
kindness at Christiania, once saw an army of lemmings 
crossing a river. The foremost plunged in, rangin# 
themselyes one in advance of the other, so that th« head 
of each was supported on the back or another, while tlie 
links of this living chain were Ibrmed by the devetaQ of 
their little legs. In this manner they constracted a con- 
tinuous bridge from bank to bank, on which the Lillipu- 
tian army passed over. The one holding to land on this 
side then let go : and the rearmost ascending, one after 
another, crawled over the backs of their fellows, till many 
had attained the shore. During this movement, the rest 
of the line being gradually carried down the stream, like 
a string of boats fastened at one end, each was con- 
veyed to the opposite bank, and resumed his place in 
the line of march. 

We sneoeeded in killing the first lemming we saw. 
Its skin, which ~I took off with care, is reserved to 
afford subject fi>r ' an amusing conversation amid the 
pleasures and comforts of our Alma Mater , 

Continuing a western course for six hours, we reached 
at half-past fi>ur another shed, occupied by three girls 
and ^distant fourteen miles frt>m the former place. Hie 
guide called it Leetloos ; but as the names he assigned 
are known to no one else, he certainly^ coined them for 
the occasion. The man was quite a character. He 
bore the Saracenic name of Oollah. He talked of Eng- 
land, and could chant a Lutheran psalm. His walk in 
front of the horses was provokingly sedate and calm, un- 
affected by entreaties or promises : nor did he once lose 
his equanimity nor confess his ignorance till an occasion 
I shall presently mention. 

The arrangements at Leetloos were similar to those at 
Feelsifaoon. FlooUeegroot and huskier rye bread were 
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aD that the girb could offer. Our stores supplied but 
little more. We had calculated on reaching a viUa^fe in 
three days. This time had now elapsed, and we had 
scaroelj proceeded half way across the fjeld. 

Urged by the necessity of the case, we started again 
at halflpast seven in the evening to reach a boo, or pile of 
■tones, at a distance of seven miles. The jaded horses 
excited our compassion ; and we, only less jaded, re< 
lieved them of our weight One of them had kicked 
me in the morning on the ankle-bone : I was not ftir- 
nished with any thing to put under the stocking ; and 
the wound has every day grown worse and worse, still 
causing me much pain. Under such circumstances, 
however, nothing short of a broken bone arrests the tra- 
veller. It was impossible to stop ; for delay might sub- 
ject us to something worse than inconvenience. 

At this elevation, (four thousand feet,) snow surround- 
ed us on all sides. Here and there we traversed its un- 
tracked surface far a quarter of a mile together, guided 
only by stones that a straggling rein-deer huntsman had 
placed, one upon another, to enable him to retrace his 
steps. The prospect on every side was sublime and al- 
most terrific in its wildness. Soon after the commence- 
ment of our evening march, it began again to rain. 
From nine to half-past ni^e, and from half-past nine to 
ten, we expected thatoach minute would bring us within 
sight of the boo. At length Oollah confessed that he had 
]Ost the way. 

Hie sun had set with all the angry symptoms of a 
storm, and dense black clouds deprived us of the a,dvan- 
tage of a northern twilight The wind and rain increas- 
ing broke my umbrella, whi<^ had hitherto sheltered me 
a little. My companions were equally unprotected. A 
oonstiltation was held, and we determined to march 
through the night The man pronounced the horses un- 
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able to proceed. The alternative was to staiid still foe 
six hours, drenched as we were with rain, or to retam 
to the abode of the girls whom we had left three hours 
before. The last was preferred ; but OoUah maintained 
that the horses tmtst rest It was neither a time nor 
place for argument ;- and reason would hare availed little 
with one who, as guide over a trackless waste, knew 
that power was his own. While he parleyed with one 
of the party, the other two turned their horses' heads, 
and made some way before he discovered their purpose. 
He pursoed, but in vain. In a few minutes the whole 
cavalcade was in retrograde n)otion, and at one o'clock 
in the morning arrived at the spot from which it had 
started at half-past seven the preceding afternoon. 

The simple mountaineers arose at our call. A fire 
and Bome flooUeegroot cheered us not a little ; and when 
our clothes ceased to steam, we three weary travellers, 
forgetful of our ESngHsh gaUantry, turned into the bed 
which the fidendly peasant girls resigned to us. Its base 
was hay ; its length five feet, and the breadth contracted 
in proportion. We slept at first through very weariness, 
but ere long awoke through actaal pain. The curved 
position of the legs was more painful than repose was 
grateful, and our triple bed proved as uncomfortable as it 
was anomalous. 

The morning of the sabbath found us in a situation 
preventing the possibility of the day being spent aho- 
gether as one consecrated to God. It was, however, 
emphatically, a day of rest. We had an opportunity of 
observing at leisure the surrounding country. Snow, 
and granite, barren as its own nature, an occasional 
cascade, and gneiss' hills covereii with the rein-deer or 
Icelandic moss, were the only objects which the enor- 
mous masses of mountain encircling our abode presented 
to the view. 
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The three girla to whom we were indebted for a lodg^- 
ging, had been there but a fortnight They were sent 
by theur parents with a herd of cows, to pass two 
BiQDths in the mountains. The entire desolation of the 
■pot precluded fear. We were the first, and should pro* 
baUy be the last, of human kind whom they would see 
there. 'Their manners were peculiarly interesting. 
There was nothing of levity, nothing of affectation- 
What provisions they had they gave, refusing all pay- 
ment: nor did they receive without evident pain the 
trifling acknowledgment we compelled them to accept* 
I have since doubted whether they had ever before seen 
money ; and Mr. Janson, a Norwegian gentleman re- 
siding in this town liho has been greatly interested in 
oor tour of discovery, inclines to the opinion that they 
never had. Their dress was a short striped jacket with 
■leeves ; a loose garment from the waist with tucks all 
round* reaching down to the knees ; and dark drawers 
with socks and shoes. Their beautiful a'Qhorn hair, 
whose ooloar consorted with the bright healthful huer of 
their complesdons, was neatly tied into cues, which 
bong down to the wsist. Their modesty and simplicity 
were equally striking. You will not believe we left 
them without a keepsake, however trifling in value. But 
we were greatly perplexed. Our bag contained little 
but an English bible, that they could not read, and a 
pair of shoes worn out both above and below. We were 
really poor anci destitute. In this dilemma my broken 
umbrella was quite a prize. They gazed with wonder 
at this eastern emblem. of royalty. Its bamboo stick, 
its tattered silk, its ivory handle; and whalebone radii 
were so many sources of admiration. Could we fail to 
leave with our simple friends so appropriate a souvenir 
of their three adventurous guests! 

It was with much regret that at six in the evening we 
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left these pleasingr specimens of faatnan nature to attain, 
if possible, the hoo that had foiled as the preceding 
night. ' It rained again, and when we reached the 
mountain in question, we were all wet thtough. The 
guide left us in search of the hut. A storm raged fu- 
riously. The cold was iutena^: asd'we were glad to 
shelter ourselves under a rock, whose projecting surface 
admitted a man to crawl under it and lie flat, though 
with his hat touching both the ground and the roof. In 
this state we remained, most miserably wet, till Oollah 
brought the joyful intelligence that the boo was found. 
He added, however, that it was occupied, for two hunts- 
men had taken possessiou. We were rejoiced to find 
any of our race so near, for we had lost all confidence in 
Oollah, as he had in himself; and a hope suggested it- 
self that the huntsmen might know the way to Bergen, 
and be prevailed on to act as guides. We hastened to 
the spot. They permitted us to share the shelter, and 
sold us a haunch of rein venison which, after the 
wretched fare of the past week, proved most acceptable. 
The 600 was like that we occupied on Friday night. 
Eight men eould lie with knees bent and bodies curved; 
but not otherwise. The ground was so damp that 
steam rose as in a vapour bath.- Our coats were wet 
through, and we had no other covering ; for we had left 
Christiania with clothe^ for three, and had already been 
absent ten days ; nor could we guess how soon we 
might reach Bergen, the first place where, our wants 
could be supplied. Yet, notwithstanding hardships and 
dangers, there was not one of the party who regretted 
the enterprise. An opportunity of e;itploring an un- 
known tract occurs but once in a life ; and while we 
expected that every mile would bring us to scenery 
which, would reward our toil, we eould also look forward 
to future days when, by a snug fire4iide, we might 
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recall in plea#iog conversation recollectioDfl of the 
pait ; and, like the old eoldier of the *^ Deserted Yillagre,** 
might 



** Shoulder the cratcli and show how fields were won.*' 

At half past two^n Monday morning, the 26th in- 
stant, we rose from the ground, and taking a little food 
cooked over night, began our march. 

M The morning lower*d, 

And heavily in clouds brought on the day.** 

From Kolbooa, where we had passed the night, we 
walked a Norwegian mile, nearly equal to seven miles 
English, without being able to see ten yards in advance, 
on account of a fog. As the huntsmen were going the 
same way, they undertook to guide us ; and want of 
confidence in Oollab induced us thankfully to accept 
their oflfor. It was well that we did so ; for trackless 
masses of snow, far larger than any we had traversed, 
lay directly in our route. Sometimes, the horses des- 
cended a frozen inclined plane, one false step on which 
would have involved the rider in certain destruction. 
Sometimes, the half melted surface broke under the in- 
cumbent weight, and the deeper subsidence of the 
animal was arrested only by the breadth of his chest. 
As the mist cleared away, we saw that we were passing 
through scenery of a highly interesting character. The 
mountains appeared in a less unbroken line, while cata- 
racts here and there indicated the presence of some 
mighty reservoir above, from which their waters were 
supplied. Bold peaks, rugged precipices, and extensive 
lakes, varied the scene. 

Every thing conspired to stimulate feelings of hope 
and interest which had never flagged, when suddenly. 
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at nine o'clock, a glacier barat on our view. We were 
descending into a valley. A dark moantain rose above 
us, and a cataract rolled down its cleft uneven side. A 
crown of ice reposed in grandeur on the summit, two 
thousand feet above. The thickness of the f;lacier was 
some hundred feet; the edge of its upper surfiice ap- 
peared quite even. Its extent was said to be ten English 
miles. The effect was truly imposing. In Switzerland, 
the glaciers are viewed from spots above, or on a level 
^vith, them^ here they stand on vantage ground. Their 
position enhances the sentiment of terror they are cal- 
culated to inspire ; while their enormous extent, far be- 
yond the limits of sight, affords ample scope to the 
imagination. 

Hitheito our course had been ascending ; now it was 
occasionally in a descent, though alternating with as- 
cents less steep and rugged. The rein-deer moss had 
disappeared : and with it the animals, the proud boast 
of.arctic ijeldi^. We now came to a succession of hills 
of granite utterly naked, devoid of even moss and 
lichens. They extenjl about ten miles, and are dreary 
in the extreme. The effect, however, is good. They 
prepare the eye to receive with a fuller force of contrast 
the lovely prospect that shortly opens on it. 

Without the least warning or expectation we came to 
the edge of a mountain, and saw th^ termination of our 
labors. The delight we felt was ecstatic. The sun 
shono upon the valley stretched out three thousand feet 
below. At an angle formed by the meeting of a double 
chain of hills, four cataracts pour their waters from dif- 
ferent elevations into a river which seeks the neighbour- 
ing fiord. For four days we ]iad not seen a tree. A 
whole forest now lay before us. In the valley the Lilli. 
putian haymakers were tossing about the grass in all 
the short-lived gaiety of a northern summer. The 
9 
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ohnroh and pvraonage smiled opon the scene. The most 
bMUtifal iiord in Norway expanded itself to oor view. 
Od the other side, a ridge of mountains rose perpen- 
dionlarly to the height of perpetual congelation. Their 
■now-olad •ummita now appeared beautiful, because 
distant fVom us, and formed a contrast with their -richly 
wooded slopes and the fertile valley. A descent of 
■even miles ocoupiod two hours and a half* As we ap- 
proaohed nearer to its blue waters, the Soe fiord, the 
village of Opedal,aDd the rural parsonage of Ullensvsng, 
seemed to multiply their charms. The view of the 
Skreeken-fbss and Riuken-foss, (or ^* noifiy " and ** vapory** 
water-fallsO the two largest of the cascades, is more im- 
posing (Vom bolow, where their size is more justly a p. 
predated. The first fall of the former from the top of 
the oliff, three thousand feet above- the fiord, may be 
about four hundred fbet. It then rushes down a pre. 
cipitous slope of somewhat greater extent, still preserv- 
ing its character as a waterfall. From that point it 
runs along ah inclined plane of forty-five degrees for 
two thousand feet, and is lost in the river.^ 

I am afraid to express what we felt when standing on 
the summit of the cliff, surveying the scene around : but 
each of us thought that our labours were more than re- 
paid. We were probably the first, except a straggling 
unobservant huntsman, who had ever beheld this mas- 
terpiece of nature's works. We were assuredly the 
first who had ever dwelt on it at the end of such a jour- 
ney, with minds so prepared to receive and contemplate 
its beauties. It Is a bold assertion, but true — that I 
cannot fecoUect any view on the Alps or the Himala, 
which, uniting the minute beauties and grand outlines, 
the loveliness and sublimity, the varied objects, so nu- 
merous and so per&ct of their kind, is altogether equal 
to this coup d'cBil. 
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A^ the priestegaard, or parsonage^ we were received 
with primitive hospitality. The priest, by name Herts- 
berg, a provost of the Lutheran church, was absent; 
but his wife welcomed us cordially. Though we could 
not speak a word of Norse, yet modes of evincing grati- 
tude are easily found. The language of the heart is 
more universal than that of the tongue. 

We were suprised to find that none of the provoet^s 

fiimily had ever ascended the eminence overlooking the 

house, frotn Which we had just:descended ; nor had any 

of them an idea of what exists above, much less on Um 

other side of, the Qeld. In all probability, however, 

the provost himself is not equally ignorant In this 

town he is held in high estimation as a scientific man ; 

and certainly the world, is much indebted to his meteor* 

ological studies. On his tabid we were much pleased 

to find a number of the British and Foreign Society's 

bibles.* The last book we saw in the inhabited world 

on the other side of the Hardanger was a psalter in Ool- 

lah's hot. The first on this a bible. It was a cordial to 

the soul. Our hearts, I trust, wei^e not insensible to 

recent mercies, yet those were small, compared with the 

gift that book proclaims. 

We stayed under this hospitable roof till noon the fol- 
lowing day ; then embarked on a boat and were rowed 
to Bergen. I have already expatiated so largely on the 
portion of my tour I thought most likely to interest 
you, that I must withhold my pen from the excursions 



* As these sheets were about to enter the press, the 
author received a letter from the venerable provost, fa- 
voured by a gentteman who visited Uilensvang in the fol- 
lowing month, and who brought to England the melan- 
choly tiding of his death* 
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it would gladly mako into every little creek througrh 
which we voyaged. A Norwegian fiord can never be 
described. The wind was contrary ; hence, a voyage of 
eighty.fbar miles occapied three days, which. in snch 
scenery passed too rapidly away. The mountains on 
both sides the fiord, at first covered with perpetual snow, 
then with broken patches, at length exhibited well 
wooded si^oi raits, as the gradual decrease of height 
brought them within the limits of vegetation. Behind 
a splendid ridge, about twenty miles froiii Bergen, the 
glacier of Folge Fund bursts upon the view. It was 
ascended by Professor Esmark, whom I visited at 
Christiania. He calculates that it is nearly forty miles 
in length, and twenty iu breadth ; and that its summit 
is raised upwards of five thousand feet above the level 
odbo sea. Its upper surface appears even, as seen from 
below. The ice like that of the Swiss glaciers, is green; 
and, being semi-transparent towards the angle formed 
by the horizontal and perpendicular surfiices, when the 
■un shines strongly in the opposite direction it acts 
something like a prism, and exhibits various combina- 
tions of the constituent rays of light, like fragments of a 
rainbow grotesquely shaken together. 

The existence of glaciers in Norway and Switzerland, 
and their non-existence in the loftier mountains of Kam- 
schatka, the Andes, and the Himala have often afforded 
me subject of curious speculation. Most men are fond 
of theory : knowing this, I will not venture to decide 
that mine is correct. It is generally admitted that gla- 
ciers consist of show, more or less interspersed with 
air-bubbles and ice ; and always covered with a coating 
of congealed snow-water, which communicates a granu- 
lated appearance to their surface. The process of form- 
ation consists in the melting of the surface of the snow 
and its subsequent conversion into ice. An accession of 
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flnow i« then reoeiYed firom the cloitdBor from impendinf 
heights, and the surface of the mass undergoeea similar 
transformation into ice. In proportion to the quantity 
of snow falling at one time, and to the rapidity of soc. 
cession of such falls, admitting or not admitting the 
intermediate fiirmation of ice, mast bo the relative pro* 
portion of those bodies as- constituents of the glacier, and 
the 'degree of its transparency when formed. Bat, in 
every case, an alternation of temperature, above and be- 
low the freezing point, is essential ; and such a proper* 
tion between these alternations is required as will admit 
of the snow-water being arrested by the frost, before it 
has escaped into the valleys and formed mountain 
streams. If there be no frost there can be no snow. If 
the frost be perpetual there can be no ice on the snow, 
becanse no water to be congealed. If the temperature 
be more frequently above than below the freezing point, 
the snow will gradually be melted, and the glacier 
formed in the autumn will, in the course of yean cease 
to exist. Tfierefiire frost must predominate in point of 
duration over a milder temperature. Now such a state 
of atmosphere can exist only near the limit of perpetual 
congelation, allowing the horizontal line of that limit to 
vary in altitude in different countries according to their 
respective latitudes. Above that line it is evident there 
can be no thaw; and very much below it there is never 
an excess of frost Hence, whatever the extent of a 
glacier, its summit will generally be found near the 
limit of perpetual congelation. In certain positions, as 
in the glacier of Grindelwald, the base may be conside- 
rably lower ; but then there will be a gradual and con- 
tinual diminution of the body of the glacier, which would 
soon become extinct unless supplied by avalanches from 
the surrounding hills. 
In order that glaciers may be formed in such a sitna- 
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tion, there must be either yaHeyB at a convenient eleva- 
tion, or the ■ommits of the moontains must attain just the 
point required. The former is the case in Switzerland ; 
the latter in Norway. Hence it is that there the gla- 
ciers are always below, or on a level with, the eye; here, 
always above it In the loftier mountains of Kam- 
schatka, the Andes, and the Himala, attaining the height 
of sixteen, twenty-five and thirty-two thousand feet, 
where the limit of perpetual congelation may be fixed at 
an altitude of twelve, fourteen, and sixteen thousand 
feet respectively, their summits cannot be crowned with 
glaciers, because fi'ost is perpetuaL In those latitudes 
the genial temperature of the air is such that vegetation 
is attracted close to the limit of perpetual congelation ; 
and a few hundred feet higher or lower, a remarkable 
diminution or increase of heat is perceptible. Moreover, 
at the height required by our hypothesis, the mountains 
are steep and the valleys distant. Snow, falling firom 
the clouds or from occasional avalanches, passes by a 
rapid transition from regions of frost to a warm climate, 
and is immediately converted into water, which forms 
a part of some mountain stream before it can be arrested 
by the cold. So much for a theory, which you are wel- 
come to discuss and refute. 

It was midnight on Thursday, the 29th instant, when 
we reached this town, from whose residents we have ex- 
perienced great attention. Having left our portman- 
teaus and letters of credit at Christiania, we had yester. 
day to request a loan, without the usual vouchers, from 
Mr. Janson, the American consuil, who treated us with 
great politeness. 

Last night he invited ua to a large party. The ladies 
sat together ; so did the gentlemen. Dinner at noon 
admits of supper being eaten with a relish. It is con- 
sequently a substantial meal, and a glass of spirits be- 
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forehand, to whet the apatite, is considered bj ladies 
and gentlemen ft sine qua non for the encounter. When 
a meal is concluded, whether dinner or supper, the mas- 
ter of the house shakes hands with all his guests, and 
thanks them for their society ; after which the gentle- 
men retire' with the ladies, and cofibe is served. We 
ought to learn from our less polished neighbours, and 
abolish the .odious practice of sitting over the table, when 
those who form the charm of our social meetings have 
adjourned. On the other hand we may congratulate 
ourselves that English drawing rooms are not dishonoured 
by tobacco and pipes, the unfailing resource of Norwe- 
giaja gentlemen. 

A particular species ,of sweet cheese, highly priaed 
here, is produced on special occasions. It is called 
*^gammelen orse^ or old cheese, which Mr. Janson told us 
had been converted by the ingenuity of some English 
traveller into '*gammda J^orse^^ or old Norway. The 
mistake, on which he seemed to say some fable has 
been built, has afforded, as we have likewise heard in 
other quarters, much amusement to the natives. 

Mr. Janson passed some years with Mr. Greaves at 
Clapham. It was a strange coincidence that I should 
meet at fiergen a pupil of my quondam much respected 
tutor. He showed us a geographical lesson-book, well 
known in English seminaries, in which it is gravely 
stated that the Norwegians eat horse flesh. Travellers 
in a strange land are liable to fall into mistakes like 
that about the cheese ; but a mis-statement, such as 
this, is an outrage on the sense of the British and this 
character of the*Norse. He earnestly requested us to cor- 
rect, as far as in our power, the erroneous impression to 
which this falsehood has given rise. 

Among the many striking provisions of nature for the 
wants of man, I have been interested in •bserving the 
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juniper tree. It grows where no other wood is to be 
fi>und, and requires little or no dryin^^ previous to use as 
firewood. The benefit resulting firom this peculiarity to 
the peasants, who keep their cows during the summer 
months at a high elevation, is incalculable. 

I have now brought my journal up to the present day. 
If its minuteness have wearied you, forgive me. It has 
occurred to me that in after life, these sheets will be my 
only reference to recall associations on which I shall love 
to dwelL In my future traveb through Scandinavia I 
shall have neither servant nor companion, and must there, 
fore talk Norse, (though as^et I know scarcely a sen- 
tence,) or nothing. The road firom Bergen to Christiania, 
is considered richer in the beauties of nature than any 
in Norway ; but it is difficult and dangerous ; therefore 
few travellers attempt it They prefer the easier route to 
Trondheim, which ofiers little of novelty to one who has 
enjoyed the finer scenery of the western districts. 

It has struck one oVlock in the morning, and my com- 
panions are asleep. The jackals and wolves are striking 
up a second to the air of the watchman, who is passing 
under my window singing his usual chant, a Norse 
prayer that God may bless the city, concluded with the 
quarter of the wind. To words of form their proper 
meaning may justly be appropriated when felt Accept 
then the application of the watchman^s prayer to your- 
selfi as comprising nay every desire on your behalf. 
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LETTER VIII. 

Christianiay August 12th, 1830. 

Ab I make my letters my joumal, I constantly im- 
pose restraint on my pen, and confine it to matters of 
fact, even when I might be inclined to range over other 
groimd. 

My last was closed at Bergen, which was always con- 
sidered the capital of Norway till the cession of this 
country to Sweden; when Bemadotte choosing to be 
crowned in Christiania, thus constituted it his metro- 
polis. Bergen, howeyer, contains more wealth and a 
larger population. The one has nineteen, the other only 
ten, thousiind inhabitants. You would scarcely suppose 
that a town so large should be without a single respect- 
able hotel. Yet so it is : and private families receive 
the very i^w strangers who visit Bergen. My fellow- 
travellers and I lodged in the house of a Madame Dan- 
ielson. She supplied us with the usual morning and 
evening meal, comprising cheese in addition to out own 
break^t list ; and for dinner we went to the only house 
in this large town where it can be procured. 

Norway is in a state of demi-civilisation, a century 
behind Sweden, which is a century behind Denmark, 
and at least another century behind France and Eng. 
land. Nothing marks this more strongly than the de- 
graded state of the women, who are regarded as conve- 
nient appendages, rather than as companions, to the 
men. Among the lower orders, they perform the hardest 
work. In the higher ranks their duty is to minister to 
their lords. The word lady is not known. When a gen- 
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tleman iDtrodaoei his wife, it is with two words, ** my 
wife.*' This unqualified brevity grates on an English 
ear ; and the impression of severity thus conveyed is 
not diminished by observing the laconic speaker throw 
himself carelessly into his chair, with a pipe in his 
mouth, while his wife waits on her husband and his 
company. The Norse ladies claim the exclusive privi- 
lege of attendance on strangers. The mistress of a 
house seldom sits while her guests are eating. She 
changes their plates, and acts in every respect as a ser- 
vant She speaks when she is spoken to ; and does as 
she is bidden. This custom at first quite deprived me 
of the pleasure of my meal ; but it appears that the wo- 
men are as happy as they desire to be : uid though an 
Englishman may v^h it were otherwise, he must conform 
unobtrusively to the custom of the country. 

Bergen stands on the western coast of Norway, at the 
junction of two fiords ; and is protected firom the sea by 
several small islands. The town is partly situated in 
the valley, and part of it rests on the swdling bosom of 
one of the hills that rise on three sides, protecting it 
from the inclemency of northern winters. It is built 
entirely of wood. The effects of the conflagration of 
April last, in which many hundred buildings were con- 
sumed, are sadly conspicuous. The branch of a fiord 
washing the foot of the mountain, divides Bergen into 
two parts ; from each of which, the view of the blue 
waters and of the surrounding hills smiling in the ver- 
dure of summer, and reflected by the tranquil surface, 
is exquisitely beautiful. 

The houses are neat and cheerful : through the valley, 
ranged in one long street fi'om which others branch off; 
and on the mountain's slope, scattered with pleasing ir- 
regularity. The predominant colour is green ; in sum- 
mer gay, consorting with the dress of nature ; and in 
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the long eight months of winter gratefully contrasting 
vnih the glare of snow. At the present season, this north- 
em town, though spoiled of its metropolitan honours, 
is peculiarly cheerful and interesting. Surrounded by 
the ocean and the towering heights of mountains hoary 
with the snow of ages, Bergen stands an isolated outpost 
of the civilised wprld. 

The Englishman who is loth to encounter the difficuU 
ties of travelling, satisfies himself with a luxurious tour 
through Grermany and Italy, and is willing to believe 
that the bleak regions of the north c^ ill repay the en- 
terprising traveller : but he little knows the loss he sus- 
tains. • ■ 

In consequence of its great distance from Christiania^ 
and the difficulties of the road, Bergen has not, as fiir as 
I can ascertain, been visited by any of the English tour- 
ists (except Mr. Everest) who have of late years entered 
Scandinavia. Even l^y the Norwegians themselves, it is 
regarded in general as a kind of Ultima Thule ; an ex- 
treme point they dare not. hope to attain. At the same 
time the known and acknowledged beauties of the sur-* 
rounding scenery are such that every one admits his 
6wn loveliest spot to be inferior to this fairy land, which 
he recognises as the ** apple of gold in the picture of 
silver." ' - ■ 

On reaching the capital and ascertaining the superiority 
of this tract of cotmtry in point of scenery, I resolved, 
if possible, to overcome the obstacles and to see the west 
of Norway. Spme account of the result you will have 
read in my last letter. The undertaking was arduous, 
but the recompense has been ample. I would not on any 
account but have accomplished the journey, nor under- 
take it again. Bergen is so excluded by its position from 
intercourse with other parts of Norway, that the inhabit- 
ants of Christiania and Trondheim are far less acquaint- 
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ed with it than they are with Copenhagen, St. Petersburg, 
or London. Perhape there is something in this fact 
which invests it with a peculiar interest, independent of 
'the pleasure one feels in having attained the spot by ef- 
fecting a passage, hitherto unexplored, over a chain o£ 
mountains. 

There are two castles towards the sea. They form 
the only defence of the town ; nor does it require more, 
for its position amply secures it against any attack by 
land ; as the only approach is through narrow defiles, 
which a smaller band than Jhat of Thermopyls might 
defend against an army. The inhabitants, like those of 
the more northern and southern districts, eat little meat. 
They live almost entirely on fish. This is the chief ar- 
ticle of sale in all the markets ; and the quantity brought 
into the town is so great that the air is in many parts 
tainted by it 

The mountains and sea alike operate to moderate the 
severity of winter, which in these parts is much milder 
than on the eastern side of the Fille f jeld. In this pro- 
vision of nature there is a more striking instance than 
at first sight appears of the providence of Him whose 
mercy is over all his works. In the east of Norway, 
the peasants, who inhabit chiefly the high ground, are 
dependent on firost for the carriage of their timber to a 
market at a time when the usual water conveyance is 
blocked up. At the same time their own supplies of food 
and other necessaries can be obtaiaed only when the 
snow is sufficiently hard to enable them to drive their 
sledges over its surfiice ; so that to them a mild winter 
is a serious misfortune. The rapidity and skill with 
which they guide sledges, gliding over ground in sum- 
mer whoUy impassable, and regardless alike of the rivers, 
chasms, and rocks, whose dangers lie concealed by the 
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snow, are scarcely conceivable bj the mind of a eouthem 
tourist. 

At Bergen» oh the other hand, the case is reversed. 
The population is supported bj fisheries ; and it is essen- 
tial to their existence, cut off as the j are from all other 
supplies, that the bays and creeks should be open. Ac- 
cordingly, they are scarcely ever shut up by the fVost. 
Kor is this all. It is in the depth of winter that the 
coast is most frequented by shoals of herring^, skates, 
and cod : and thousands of both sexes are occupied 
every day in salting fish, which could not be properly 
cured if the cold were sp intei^se that they were frozen 
as soon as caught. In that case some might, indeed, be 
preserved, as in Russia ; but those to which salt is essen- 
tial would necessarily be destroyed; One of the species 
most abundant (but that is in the summer,) is the stock- 
fish, of which prodigious quantities are dried in the sun, 
to furnish food for the crews of trading vessels. 

Yon have, no doubt, heard strange accounts of the 
sea serpent ; and, since this is the cradle of such stories, 
you may probably expect from me some notice of the 
animal ; so you shall have the result of my enquiries. 
It is very generally believed in Norway that there is a 
species of serpent, superior in size to any known on land, 
inhabiting the northern sea off this coast The natives 
think that it frequents ths lower parts of the ocean, and 
thus account for its being so seldom seen. The size is 
variously estimated, from fifly to eighty feet The head 
is represented as long, and the two fins, or arms, (for I 
know not what term to apply to such anomalous limbs,) 
as enormously powerful. These, with the tail, are its 
only weapons. The back is said to be scaly. Many su- 
perstitions regarding it, not worth repeating, are indulg- 
ed by the ignorant In some parts of the country this 
serpent is called the ** Kraken ;*' and there seems little 
10 
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reawm to doubt that an animal, more or less cprrespcmd- 
ing* to the description and measuring upwards o€ Gtty 
6et, was seen some few years since in the Folden-fiord. 

Referring to the history of Norway, written by £ric 
Pontoppidan, bishop of Bergen, who flourished in the 
last century, the writer finds the following mention of 
the Kraken, (Part II. chap. viii. sect 8.) which is here 
inserted as being the least incredible part of a heap of 
fiibles recorded liy the learned prelate. 

^ One of the north traders, who says he has been near 
enough to some of these sea-snakes alive to feel their 
smooth skin, inferms me, that sometimes they will raise 
up their firightful heads and snap a man out of a boat, 
without hurting the rest : but I will not affirm this fer a 
truth, because it is not certain that they are fish of prey. 

" It is said that they sometimes fling themselves in a 
wide circle round a boat^ so that the men are surrounded 
oq all sides. This snake, I observed before, generally 
appears on the water in folds or coils ; and the fisher- 
men, from a known custom in tl}at case, never row to- 
wards the opemngs, or those places where the body is 
not seen but concealed under water ; if they did, the 
snake would. raise itself up and overset the boat On 
the contrary, they row full against the highest part that 
is visible, which makes the snake iinmediately dive; 
and thus they are released firom their fears. This is 
their method when they cannot^ avoid them : but when 
they see one of these creatures at a distance, they row 
away with all their might towards the shore, or into a 
ereek where it cannot follow them. 

^ When they are far from land it would be in vain to 
attempt to row away fi-om them ; for these creatures 
shoot through the water like an arrow out of a bow, 
seeking constantly the coldest places. In this case they 
put the fermer meUiod in execution, or ^ lie upon l^ir 
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oans, and throw any ibing that comes to hand at them. 
If it be biit a scuttle, or any lig^ht thing, so they be 
touched, they generally plunge into the water, or tak« 
another course.** 

The climate on this side is said to be not so healthy a* 
on the east of the mountains. Physiologists attribute 
many of the diseases prevalent here to the mists, which 
rise from the sea, and, being unable to attain an eleratioii 
sufficiently great to pass the FiUefjeld, remain on the 
cpast, keeping the atmosphere constantly damp and in^ 
salubrious. Scorbutic and leprous affections, (particu- 
larly the elephantiasis, which is common in India,) used 
to prevail at Bergen ; and still continue, though in a lem 
degree, to affict the inhabitants, who have recourse to 
some simple herbs said to poeaess sanative properties. 
The small-pox is little known; though occadtonally it 
visits the town as an epidemic, and carries off number*. 
It then departs, and will not he seen again perhaps for 
years. 

As there are no public conveyances, I was obliged at 
Bergen to purohase a vehicle called a cariole. It is a 
species of gig peculiar to the country, just large enough 
to hold one man, and exactly fitted to the shape. The 
value is trifling and the accommodation considerable. To 
an invalid, the exercise of a ride in one of these oarioies, 
which have no springs, is an advantage that may be cal-* 
culated in inverse proportion to the comfort. 

Here, as in Sweden, it is necessary to send an avani* 
courier, called a fore-bud, to order relays of horses at 
every post station. When he reaches the first, he delivers 
one billet with the number of horses required, and the 
hour specified, and gives the rest to another man to carry 
on to the next station. The farmer, whose turn it is to 
supply horses, is sent for ; and his boy is immediately 
deyfMitched into the interior of the country, sometimes a 
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diatance of fifteen or sixteen English miles, to brings the 
animals, which have been grazing on the mountains. 
Notwithstanding all this labour, the expense is covered 
by three halfpence a horse per mile ; and the fiirebud is 
paid for as one horse. 

The courier having been despatched, I left Bergen at 
SiYe in the morning on Monday, the 2d instant, with 
the two interesting friends who were my companicms 
over the pass of the Hardanger Fjeld, for the chief village 
of a district caUed Vossevangen, fifty-six miles on the 
way to Christiania. The road lay through valleys in 
which all the beauties of Norwegian scenery are con- 
oentrated. Sometimes, the mountains rise on either side 
with finrests of birch and fir spreading over tiheir gentle 
slopes : at others, they seem like perpendicular walls of 
granite blackened by time, and terribly grand in their 
sterile loftiness. We crossed two fiords and a lake. The 
fiords I have already described as arms of the sea extend- 
i^g A great distance inland, and flanked by mountains 
crowned with eternal snow. Every mile some cataract 
or waterfidl offered a beautifiil accession to the constantly 
varying landscape. This is a country of forests and 
waterfidls; of mountains and fiords. The scenery is 
neither Swiss nor Thibetian. It is unique. It unites 
many beauties of the Alps and the Himala ; and if better 
known, would be a fiivourite resort of travellers. At 
present there are neither travellers nor inns. A bed of 
hay, with a blanket off the horse's back, has been all we 
cotdd procure for many successive nights; oft^n we have 
had to lament the want of so comfortable a litter. ' 

As my companions had no gig, they were obliged to 
ride on the cars of the peasants. These consist merely 
of boards nailed on shafts, without any more elevated 
seat Over a bad road such a conveyance is intolerable ; 
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and as we aJl tried it in turn, both sitting and ■tanding, 
we were sadly bruised at the journey*0 end. 

Afler sixteen hours* traveUing in various modes, by 
land and water, we reached Vossevangenat eleven at 
night. It had rained, as usual, the greater part of the 
da5^ We were without a servant, and none of us could 
speak the language. 

The churlish publican growled recusantly in answer to 
our scarcely intelligible application for admission ; nor 
could we muster enough words to make him understand 
Uiat he should be paid for turning out of bed. At length 
I contrived to get in, and besieged his chamber. My 
wet coat and muffled mien bespoke, better than words, 
our wants ; and the sight of a gentleman stimulated his 
cupidity. 

At length we secured two beds ; but every thing we 
had, whetiier on our bodies or in our bags, was wet; and 
a bundle of dirty paper, the miserable substitute for 
coin, intended to defray ^y expenses to Christiaaia, was 
nearly destroyed by rain and the friction occasioned by 
tiie jolting of my gig. 

In the morning we received a visit from the priest, to 
whom a gentleman of Bergen had fiivoured us with a 
note. He talked German badly : so did my companions. 
He asked if I understood Latin. I answered in the 
affirmative, and that I should be happy if he would con- 
verse in that language. The reply availed me nothing ; 
fi>r, turning quickly round to another of our party, he 
continued to speak in Gierman, and expressed no inclina^ 
tion to address me. It is a curious fiict, and may serve 
to show you how little French is understood here, that, 
in the enquiry as to what languages each could talk, 
French was the last referred to : and it piroved to be, 
with the exception of the Orientals and our native 
tongues, that in which all of us could most fluently con- 

10* 
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verse. Mr. Unger was very obliging', and kindly asked 
OS to sup with him the following Thursday when we 
expected to return to Vossevangen from an excursion to 
the Voring.foes, which (except that at Gavamie in the 
Pyrenees) is the largest waterfall in the world, and the 
lion of Norway. • 

You will form a just estimate of the state of the peo- 
ple and the paucity of travellers, when you learn that we 
have heard of but one Norwegian, (Professor Hungstein, 
who measured it,) and four Englishmen, who have seen 
this natural wonder. 

A journey of ten miles, which my companions per- 
formed on horseback and I in my gig, over a road proba- 
bly never before visited by so civilised a conveyance, 
brought us to Valscnden, a village in the district of 
Graven, consisting of a few huts on the side of a lake, 
which we crossed to its opposite- bank, about a mile dis- 
tant Here we procured two horses and and a guide to 
escort us ten miles over a fjeld : though it was with 
difficulty that we made ourselves intelligible to the pea- 
sants, who had never seen foreigners before, and could 
not conceive fer what purpose (sinister no doubt) we had 
intruded on their mountain privacy. 

It rained of course ; and our journey over the fjeld, 
through bye-paths thickly set with brushwood, was pain- 
fully laborious. Towards evening we reached the village 
of Ulvig, situated on the Soefiord, and engaged a boat 
to carry us to a single hut on another branch of the bay, 
, called Eidfiord, about ten miles off. Here, in a miserable 
hovel, on some dirty straw, and among the most vricked 
and uncivil people we have encountered, the night was 
passed rather in expectation of morning than in sleep. 
We rose at four, and with great difficulty procured some 
husky rye cakes from the peasants, who had refused us 
any the night before. 
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From Eidfiord, five and a half Norwegian, or thirty- 
ei^ht English, miles from Vossevangen, the Voring is ten 
miles distant : but ten miles over moiintain.path8 occupy 
no little time. The/oM is situated at the extreme point 
of a valley which becomes gradually narrower as it 
completes a second semi-circle in the form of anS. The 
river falls perpendicularly, without a aingifi contact with 
the rock, nine hundred feet into a valley scarely broader 
than itself. The effect is very grand. The body of 
water is perhaps equal to that of the Handek in Switzer- 
land. Before reaching the edge of the precipice it has 
iLcquired such velocity fi'om its course down a gently 
sloping plane that it is projected several feet in advance, 
and forms a succession of folds, like ^akes of snow, of 
an enormous size and convex figure. These seem for a 
moment to pause in mid-air as if supported by their own 
buoyancy ; then, gradually sinking, they lose their pecu- 
liar -character, and, joining in the rush of water, dash 
themselves into the abyss. 

We stood for some minutes contemplating with a 
mixture of surprise and terror this savage spectacle. In 
the gulf below was the blackness of darkness : a glim- 
mering of light reflected through the sinuous valley just 
made the ** darkness visible," and discovered ** shades '* 
in which the ruins of some stony buttresses of the world 
lie mingled together in mighty fragments and in strange 
confusion. All is naked and abrupt. The common 
terms of language are lost in the description of a spot 
probably unrivalled in point of savage wildness and fear- 
ful sublimity. The surrounding country consorts with 
the impression this scene is calculated to inspire. AH 
nature stands aghast. The very mountains seem petri- 
fied by the sight. Their bare surfaces of gneiss are un- 
varied by a single tree or moss ; and animab fly from a 
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wild which may aknost be said to terrify the vegetable 
ereation. 

The fruit that grows nearest to this stupendous &I1 is 
the cloudberry, or rubut ehamamona. It is about the 
■tie of a strawberry, of a luscious taste and yellow 
colour. We ate a large quantity of this novel and whole- 
some fruit, found in these regions in great abundance on 
the limits of perpetual congelation. 

Turning from this interesting scene we resumed our 
journey. Part of the route to be re-traversed lay alonfr 
'the precipitous sides of mountains impending a fearful 
abyss, where there was never sufficient room to place 
the fpot with firmness, and often scarcely enough to hold 
the toes or heel. The mountaineers had fixed a line of 
poles along the slippery side of the reck ; and with the 
assistance of these, we were enabled to proceed. It was 
four in the afternoon when we returned to Eidfiord. The 
accommodation the preceding night had been so wretched, 
the people were so uncivil, and the difficulty of procuring' 
fixxl was so great, that, notwithstanding a strong contrary 
wind, we resolved to cross the fiord the same even- 
ing on the way back to Ulvig, which our maps described 
as the residence of a priest. 

The weather for four-and-twenty hours had been bois- 
terous, and the arm of the &ea that forms the Soefiord 
was in a state of considerable agitation. Our frail bark, 
though manned by three men, was little calculated to 
encounter a gale of wind, for it was a boat without a 
deck, and the least uneven motion of the oars caused 
the gunwale to dip under water. After an hour and a 
half!, however, we turned a sharp angle, passing into 
another more tranquil branch of the fiord ; where pur- 
suing our course for at similar period, we reached Ulvig 
at nine in the evening. 

The latter part of the day proved partially fine, and 
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the dose of the excursion most agreeable. The scenery 
affords a constaqt feast. It is only too rich ; for the en- 
joyment almost fatigues. At this season the peasants are 
making hay ; and their cheerful faces and singular cos- 
tames add milch to the interest of every landscape. In 
a country where so much rain falls, the hay could never 
dry, if it were lefl on the ground, as in Elngland. It is, 
therefore, hung over frames of wood, like clothes on 
lines, oi|.e under another. Thus the top layer protects 
the rest, which are all saved at the expense of one. 

At TJlvig we were kindly received by the priest,, a 
bustling little man, who seemed to lave his pipe and his 
bottle. I wish it were possible to convey to you some 
id^a of the conversation. He understood a little of four 
languages, but the least possible degree of any except 
Norse. My companions spoke German ; I Latin. The 
priest, whose name is Rutting, tried each in turn. The 
salutation of **good morning" at nine at night, bad 
&thomed the depth of his English. Now and then a 
Grerraan word was dropped ; and a sentence commenced 
in Latin was sure to end in Norse. The scene was 
ridiculous to a degree , and one part of it, in which he 
strangely perverted the meaning of a common Latin 
word that admitted of no easy explanation, overcame us 
all. The poor man was pained ; so were we. The 
evening, however, passed pleasantly away ; and a present 
of a few dollars, as we bade him good night, nomhially 
for ibb poor, but virtually for the priest, sealed our par- 
don. The good lady of the house waited on us at supper ; 
and in the morning we were surprised by a visit from 
her daughter, who brought us each a cup of coffee be- 
fore we lefl our rooms : an attention which, from the 
simplicity of their national character, the Norwegian 
women can pay to a stranger with perfect delicacy,ari8ing 
from the absence of all consciousness of impropriety. 
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In the ooone of oonvenation with Mr. Rattiiig', we 
were confirmed in the opinion already aoggested by the 
map, that we had been travening the sar&oe of the 
▼ery fiord on which Ullenarang^ stands ; and that the hot 
we had jnst left was within five Norwegian miles of tiie 
parsonage-hoose where we had been so hospitably enter. 
tained on our descent fivm the Hardanger fjeld. While 
there, we had made particular enquiry for the Voring-fiMS. 
Accurate information on that occasion would have saved 
us the present journey of two hundred miles : but, in the 
absence of the provost, no one was able to state either 
the distance or direction of the water&ll, which, though 
within sixty miles, was wholly unknown to the simple 
inhabitants of UUensvang. We have frequently had 
occasion to remark that the Norse know nothing of the 
topography of their country. A postmaster, two days 
since, told us that the next post station to his own wae 
seven miles distant ; it proved to be twenty-one : and 
even Mr. Unger, the kind and intelligent priest of Vosse- 
vaagen, had misdirected us to the fosa. 

Returning by the same route to the parish of this 
amiable man, we fiilfilled our engagement of supping 
with him. He was once in the army, and has conse- 
quently a better knowledge of the world and more popu- 
lar manners than the generality of his Lutheran brethren. 
He interested himself greatly in the account of our pass 
over the Hardanger ; and Was astonished to hear that we 
actually came from the opposite side, since no inter- 
course is maintained between the inhabitants of the 
eastern and western districts. 

On Friday, the 6th instant, my two pleasing com- 
panions returned to Bergen to take ship for England. 
How much their intelligence, amiable dispositions, and 
patience in the endurance of no common hardships, have 
tended to increase the )>]ea8ure and diminish the pains of 
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oar journey, it would be difficult to estimate; but I may 
truly say that I have not discovered that quality essential 
to a delightful travellingr companion in which cither of 
them is deficient Parting from my fiiends with much 
regret, I proceeded in solitude towards Christiania. 

Unable to talk, the language, and in an unknown 
oonntry.of which no guide-book was procurable, I had 
some difficulties to encounter. On these, however, the 
unusual excitement would not suffer my mind to dwelL 
For eight-and-twenty-miles, during which the horse was 
changed three times, the road lay through valleys inde- 
scribably beautiful. Some waterfalls, especially one near 
a village called Staleim, riveted my attention for many 
minutes. The height of it is about two thousand feet ; 
but it is not quite perpendicular ; otherwise, it would 
surpass the Voring-foss.* An equal number. of stupendous 
waterfalls probably exists no where in a similar space* 
The'^district is appropriately named from the multitude, 
variety, and beauty of these, the country of /osses, or 
Vbssevangen. 

From Gudvangen a boat carried me over the Teroen 
fiord. The distance is twenty-eight miles ; the time occu- 
pied was about eleven hours, the wind being contrary. It 
rained hard ; nor could I solace myself by interchanging 



* The author had not an opportunity of measuring 
the height of this cascade, (which is not a perfect water- 
&11,) either geometrically, or by means of a stop-watch. 
He calculated it by the altitude of the mountain, which, 
being covered with perpetual snow, must be at least four 
thousand feet. The Jobb seemed to commence in the 
upper half of the mountain's side ; a fact which an eye, 
accustomed to measure distances in hilly countries, can 
decide with some degree of certainty. 
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with the 8aiIorB-d!>senration8 about the weather : yet the 
day passed rapidly away. The grandeur of the scenery 
cannot soon be forgotten. The fiord runs up firom the 
northern ocean, for two hundred miles, through valleys 
flanked by mountains varying in height, inclination, and 
fertility. Here a chain of hills, and there a. grand soli- 
tary peak, loses its summit in the clouds, or exhibits 
above them an unsullied crown of snow. Hundreds of 
cascades fall into the clear waters of the fiord. Neither 
men nor domestic animals are to be seen for miles 
together. All is wild as beautiful, and beautiful as sub- 
lime. <> 

There is perhaps nothing which strikes a northern 
traveller more than the singular transparency of the 
waters ; and the fiirther he penetrates into the Arctic 
region, the more forcibly is his attention riveted to this 
fact At a depth of twenty fkthoms, or a hundred and 
twenty feet, the whole surface of the ground is exposed 
to view. Beds composed entirely of shells, sand lightly 
sprinkled with them, and submarine forests, present 
through the clear medium new' wonders to the imaccus- 
tomed eye. It is stated by Sir Capel de Brooke, and fully 
confirmed by my observations in Norway, that sometimes 
in the fiords of Nordland the sea is transparent to a 
depth of four or five hundred feet ; and that, when a 
boat passes over subaqueous mountains, whose summits 
rise above that line, but whose bases are fixed in an un- 
fathomable abyss, the visual illusion is so perfect, that 
one who has gradually in tranquil progress over the 
surface ascended wonderingly the rugged steep, shrinks 
back with horror as he crosses the vertex, under an im- 
pression that he is falling headlong down the precipice. 
The transparency of tropieal waters generally, as far as 
my experience goes, is not comparable to that of the sea 
in these northern latitudes : though an exception may be 
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made in fiivour of some parts of theChina aeaa and a 
few isolated spots in the Atlantic. Every one who has 
pasised over the bank known to sailors as the Saya de 
Malh«.» ten degrees north of the Mauritius, must remem- 
ber ivith pleasure the world of shells and coral which 
the translucid water exposes to view at a depth of thirty 
oor five and thirty fiithoms. 

It "WBa long past midnight when the boatmen hailed 
Leirdalaoeren, and as my journey was to be continued 
early that same morning, it was necessary to send off 
the forebud before retiring to bed. Necessity is the 
mother of inveAtion. With a stock of scarcely twenty 
irords at command, I oonteived to have the man des- 
patcshed by three o'clock in the morning, and started my- 
self at six. 

. The road was very mountainous. The first twenty- 
one miles, running along a fearful precipice^ occupied 
five hours; and the next no less than seven. This second 
part was over a moimtain known by the name of Fille- 
fjeld. The acclivity is so steep, that, were it not im- 
possible for a horse to dimb so precipitous an ascent, 
one woiild be inclined, under the guidance of the eye, to 
say that the road forms with the horizon an angle of 45^. 
In/ the ascent, trees are left below. The firs and birch 
gradually dwindle away, become thinner and more 
stunted, then vanish altogether. The neighbouring hills 
are covered at this altitude with patches of snow. Reiiv* 
deer moss, (of which I hope to convey a specimen to 
Elngland^ wild strawberries, and cloudberries, from their 
position justly so called, grow here in abundance. This 
mountain is the boundary of the provinces of Bergen and 
Christiania, or Aggerhuus. On the western side of it, 
the dress of the women is peculiar. They wear a cloth 
jacket like a sailor's, closely fitted to the figure and but* 
toned in firont To this masculine vest is appended a 
H 
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petticoat of blanketing. The iiair is either tied in caes, 
or .covered with a handkerchief, which has two comers 
projecting at the sides, and floating on the air behind. 

Within « few miles of the FiUefjeld, the iofti^st peak 
of the Norwegian mountains rears its venerable head. It 
has only lately been diflcovered by men of science and 
submitted to trigonometrical observation, from which it 
appears to be nearly eight thousand feet in height. The 
vast chain comprehending this and the FiUefjeld is 
known under various name^ t and is sometimes called the 
Lapland* Alps. Its natural history, in every department 
of that science, is peculiarly interesting. This is the 
grand dep6t of Norwegian minerals, many of which are 
fi>Qnd in no other quarter of the world. Here, too, is 
nature*s nursery for flowers that capriciously wither and 
die in a more temperate clime. Like a fond child, they 
reject a foster nurse and, clinging to their graceless pa- 
rent, decorate her with their chiirms ; 

**. For the toud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar. 
But bind them to their native mountains more." 

. It IS not only in mineralogy and botany that this t^sct 
of country offers specimens of remarkable interest Its 
entomology ia equdly striking. I have already made 
you acquainted with that singukir animal, the lemming. 
A traveller over these fjelds is yet more forcibly struck 
with the labours of the ant, whick is about the size of the 
black ant of Hindoostan, «nd twice as large as that of 
our own counlxy. The moles these insects raise stand 
from four to six feet in height ; and the broad straight 
road to them, from which numerous little bye-paths di- 



* The author sttspects this appellation is incorrect. 
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verge in every direction, ia far larger in prqwrtion than 
those that lead for several miles, through {Wanted avenues, 
to some of the towns of Germany. If one of these little 
cities be disturbed, the alarm and distress occasioned bring 
into exhibition all the order, diligence, and united inter- 
ests of the sable population. £?ery diminutive atom of 
vrood and earth is replaced with architectural accuracy; 
and the insc^ciency of iodiyidual strength is oompen- 
sated by uniformity of design, concentrating in one point 
the efforts of thousands. 

Such a scene can scarcely fail to ce^al to laemory the 
ajaecdote related of Timour -Shah; who, as ha nt for 
some hours, during the heat ef a summer's day, in a hut 
on the confines 4>f the Indian empire which he was about 
to invade, amused hunself by observing an ant that strove 
to carry up the wail a grain of corn. The indefatigable 
labourer fell sixty-ni&e times, but succeeded the seven** 
tteth. Tihiour** perseverance was stimulated ; and in 
after Ufe he used to say that to that ant he owed his 
conquests. . 



i»» 



^ What great evei^ts from little icanses spring! 
* 

But to return. The mountaineers of Norway say that 
by boiling great quantities of ants they obtain formic acid, 
or a species of vinegar ihaX serves for culinary and medi- 
cal purposes. 

Ermines abound in this country ; but they frequent 
chiefly the lower parts of the mountains, with the valleys. 
In villages they may be seen running about the bams and 
other outhouses, as numerous as squirrels oa the thatched 
roofs in India. The colour of their fur inclines to dusky 
red, which in winter is exchanged {6t a coat of virgin 
white ; while the tail retains its tip of black* Two or 
three skins may be bought for a shilling, except in the 
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▼icinitjr ot a town, where the demand ftecesunrily in- 
creases the price. 

I overtook the fijrehud at the foot of the Fillefjeld, and 
should have heen delayed, but the peasant who conducted 
me over that mountain (for one always accompanies the 
horse,) was prevailed on, for a small additional payment, 
to go another stage of ten miles. The road runs through 
a lovely valley bordering the Mice lake,* to a village 
called Tliune, in the parish of Vang. The church and 
parsonage are on the road side. No inn was at hand, 
and the custom of the country sanctioned the liberty, so 
I wrote a f^ Latin lines to the Lutheran priest, saying 

* In some parts the road is very -dangerous. The fol- 
lowing account of what it was in the last century is ex- 
tracted fr(»n the learned Bishop Pontoppidan's History 
of Norway. Part L chap. ii. sec 6. 

** The most dangerous, though not the most difficult, 
road I have met with in my several journeys in Norway, 
is that betwixt Skogstadt and Vang in Volders ; along the 
ftesh-water laka called Little Mios. The road on the 
side of the steep and high mountain is in some places as 
narrow and confined as the narrowest path, and if two 
travellers meeting in the night do not see each other soon 
enough to stop where the road will suffer them to pass* 
and chance to meet in the narrowest parts, it appears to 
me, as it does to others whom I have asked, that they 
must stop short, without being able to pass by one ano- 
ther, or to find a turning for their horses, or even to 
alight The only resource I can imagine in this diffi- 
culty is, that one of them must endeavour to cling to 
some comer of this steep mountain, or be drawn up by 
a rope, if help be at hand ; and then, to throw his horse 
down headlong into the lake, in order to make room for 
the other traveller to pass." 
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that it was my intention to pass the sabbath in V an^, and 
begfgfingf permission to occupy a room in his house. His 
name is Munster. He talks French, and is above the 
common standard of sacerdotal intellect in Norway. 

The following day, Sunday, the 8th instant, he was 
obliged to Ti6it one of his distant hamlets. Of these he 
has two in addition to his chief village. I was left alone 
with his wife and her sister. ]^akfast was sent iiito 
my room at eight o'clock. At ten I was sunmioned to a 
solitary dejeond h. la fburohette ; and, at three in the after- 
noon to join the family at dinner. The meal consisted 
of fish, and strawberries with cream, which, as well as 
the milk, is very luscious. Ats the ladies spoke. only 
Norse, we had little intercourse. What was necessary 
was conducted in few words, the deficiency being supplied 
by signs. We looked unutterable things! 

The priest returned in the evening, and we had some 
interesting conversation. 

When we parted, I put into his hand a small sum, with 
a note requesting him to accept it, either on his own ac- 
count or that of the poor, as an acknowledgment of his 
kind hospitality. I alitiost feared he might be hurt, for he 
is superior to the generality of the Norwegian priesthood. 
Yet hospitality, manifested to an uninvited guest, de- 
mands a return ; and on three similar occasions money 
had been accepted. In the morning the servant brought 
me a note, of which the following is a copy: — Monsieur, 
Je sais que vous ne connaissez point les moBurs des Nor- 
v^giens. lis font l^hospitalit^ sans recompense. Per- 
mettez done, que je vous remette votre argent, priant vous 
de croire, qu*il m*a fait grand plaisir, de vous pouvoir 
rendre un petit licrvice. $ouvenez vous de moi, quand 
vous pensez it Nonage. H. G< Munster.** There is some- 
thing manly and kind in the note: but, on the point re- 
ferred to, perhaps he mistakes the ** mcBurs des Norvi^- 

11* 
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ggiens.*' Yet others might have been as liberal^ ooold 
they have afforded it On the whoie» I was pleased with 
my visit 

On Monday, the 9th instant, resuming my joomey, I 
drove sixty miles in my little grig to a village called 
Tomkvolden, where there is a tolerably comfortable &rm- 
hoose for the reception of travellers. The scenery is less 
wild and grand than on the western side of the FiUe 
Qeld. I was conscious of having quitted that peculiarly 
beautiful tract of country which the Norwegians, perhaps 
not ui\|ustly, regard as the most picturesque in the world. 
On this side, the valleys are more like those of Switzer- 
land : the forests like those of Sweden. The mountains 
are less in height ; the waterfalls leas numerous. 

The following day I accomplished the same distance to 
Vang. Forty miles of the road lay along the banks of a 
lake called Reinfiorden. In one. of the stages a girl of 
fourteen accompanied me to bring back the horse. She 
sat, behind the cariole with great complacency, and we 
enjoyed as much conversation as our knowledge of each 
other's language would admit A boy or man usually 
attends the harse, and is frequently a troublesome neigh- 
bour. He is generally the proprietor of the animal, and 
his solicitude fi>r the beast occasionally leads to quarrels 
with the driver. On one occasion, the man who was 
with me seized the reins; and, though the horse was trot- 
ting gently, insisted on my going slower* He repeated 
the act, and at last stopped the gig. I was obliged to 
proceed ; and, after remonstrating in vain,liad no alter- 
native but to try my frfiysical force against his. Hiis is 
the only instance of mal-treatment I haye experiei^ced in 
Norway. The people are very civil ; and a traveller meets 
with little besides courtesy and kindness. 

At Vang there is only one dirty hovel and the parson- 
age. A Latin line, addressed to the {Nriest, secured a wel- 



I 
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oome to his houflc. He is an elderly man, named Steinaon^ 
kind, conrteous, and sensible. He speaks a little English, 
a little Fr^ch, and a little Latin* Onr oonTersatioD ex- 
hibited a carious medley, of the three. There was a free- 
dom and urbanity in the manner of this old gentleman 
that could not fiiil to please. I left him yesterday morU' 
mg with a donation for his poor, which, being less scru- 
pulous than the priest of the village of the same name in 
the west, he accepted thwokfuUy ; then resuming my jour- 
ney at eight o^clock, I reached Christiania again, after an 
absence of twenty..6ix days, at four in the afternoon. 

In a former letter I attempted to introduce this capital 
to your acquaintance. I was then a stranger in a strange 
land, and could only judge of what presented itself im- 
mediately to the sense of vision. I have now wandered 
through the most interesting and characteristic, as well 
as most untravelled, parts of the country ; visiting at the 
houses of the rich and dwelling in the huts of the unso- 
phisticated poor ; and perhaps I ought not to leave a spot 
so endeared by the beauties of nature and the offices of 
friendly hospitality without a few words on the national 
character of its government and institutions. 

Nc»way was subject to Denmark till the year 181^, 
when, by the treaty of Kiel, it was ceded to Sweden, as 
the reward of her union with the allies against Napoleon. 
The Danes, as has too often been the case, were made to 
suffer for what was their misfortune rather than their 
&ult Previously ill-treated, and despoiled by England 
of theur naval power, they were on this occasion plundered 
of the better half of their land possessions. . Nor was the 
arrangement less ungrateftd to the parties contracted for. 
The Norwegians loved Denmark and hated Sweden. 
They would rather have died than lose their political 
liberty, which they considered comproipised; and they 
were prepared to resist to the last drop of life-blood, the 
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fttlfilment of a cootnct between foreign powers, by which 
a million and a half of men were made over, like a bale 
of goods, from one sovereign to another : bftt Eagland^s 
honour (or dishonour) was involved; and concession or a 
blockading squadron with starvation was tiie alternative. 
Though the circumstances were painful, yet there is 
little doubt that the political amalgamation of two coun. 
tries geographically united, separated from all others, too 
thinly peopled to possess individual security, and thus, 
from a combination of these causes, necessarily possessing 
similar interests, promotes the welfare of both. Sweden 
supines Norway with com and sundry manufactures. 
Norway yields to Sweden a race of men, sailors from the 
cradle, with a line of coast which places her in a condi- 
tion to defend herself against Russia, without incurring 
the dread of a simultaneous invasion on the part of Den- 
mark. Perhaps, too, that peculiar description of soldiers, 
who fight on skates, or snow-shoes, and who con run with 
rapidity and facility on ground over which a pedestrian 
would painfully toil with tardiness and &tigue, is not the 
least important acquisition Sweden has gained with the 
ceded territory.* 



* As so cursory a mention is made of this remarkrisle 
body of men, it may interest some reader of these letters 
to form a better acquaintance with them through the me- 
dium of Sir Capel de Brooke's description. The follow- 
ing account of the i^ddoben is extracted from the 8th 
chapter of his Travels through Norway. 

^ The uniform of the Skieloberet or regiment of skaters, 
is light green ; and in summer they are chasseurs, and 
armed with rifles. As socm as the snow &lls in sufficient 
quantity, and is in a state to bear them,'they put on their 
«He«, and commence their winter manoeuvres, in this 
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C!onscio!i8 of these mutual benefits and anxious to con- 
citiate his new subjects, Bemadotte has wisely permitted 
Norway to retain the ancient form of government that 
her people marked out for themselves ; imposing on them 
only a Swedish viceroy, who is his own son, Oscar ; so 
that the Norwegiair is still among the most liberal con- 
stitutions of Europe. 

The Storthing, or parliament, is convoked every third 
year. It imposes taxes, regulates the courts, and audits 
the public accounts. The king has a veto ; but this can 
be exercised only twice on' the same proposition firomtfae 



singular kind of skate. The left dne is shorter than the 
right, to enable them to turn quicker in wheeling. They 
are covered with seal-skin, that the men may ascend the 
mountains with greater ease and safety; the hair prevent- 
ing the sine from sliding backward. The speed with 
which these skaters perform their different mancBuvres is 
very astonishing : they glide along the frozen surikce of 
the snow like lightning ; and go down the steepest preci- 
pices with inconceivable velocity.*' 

** Tl^e Skielobere have frequently been employed with 
great success against the enemy, in the wars with 
Sweden. Indeed, an army would be completely in the 
power of even a handful of these troops ; which, stopped 
by no obstacle, and swift as the wind, might attack it on 
all points ; while the depth of the snow, and the nature of 
the country, would not only make any pursuit impossible, 
but almost deprive them of the means of defence ; the 
Skielobere still hovering round them like swallows, skim- 
ming the icy surface, and dealing destruction upon their 
helpless adversaries.'* 

^ A pair of their skiet, which I brought to ESngland 
with me, are six feet five inches in length." 
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Storthinir; «> thai if that body paw an act for the third 
time, it beoomea law, mdJigth le rot In &ct» therefore, 
the power of the king, when opposed to that of the people, 
extenda only to the protraction of the period of a law*8 
first operation to the ninth year, or the meetixtg of the 
third representative body.^ 

The Storthing is now sitting. I have just been to the 
aasembly. It presents a curious ^lectacle. Some of the 
members are dressed in coarse woollen doth like blanket- 
ing ; with hair hanging profusely over the shoulders, 
broad-brimmed hats of various shapes, and boots of a cer- 
tain size. The whole costume, as well as their humble 
mode of speaking, or rather reading their opinions, attests 
the unaophistieated simplicity of these worthy sons of our 
northern ancestry. ^ They tell a tale <if days once known 
in England, before the progress of luxury had introduced 
abuses which cafi for a corrective hand ; the hand of a 
moderate, judicious,and Christian reform. After the. la* 
hours of the day, the members all dine together in a large 
room on the first floor of the hotel in which I lodge. 
The table is laid out neatly but not sumptuously ; ^md 
decorated with flowers, a simple and beautiful substitute 
for the lilver ornaments of more luxurious countries. 

The constitution is purely democratic. Abhorrence 
of an aristocracy is. carried to such an extent that only 
three of the andent nobility are left in Norway; and 
their titles will die witli them, or with their sons. Moral 
excellenee is hereafter to form the only distinction be* 
tween man and man. 

The established form of religion is Lutheran; ncnr are. 
there many seetarians. The churches are very plain, 
built generally of wood, «mr1 little ornamented inqide or 
out. Norway is one of the few countries in which no 
Jews are found. /When silver mine^ were first discovered, 
a foolish prejudice prevailed that ihem lovers of mon^ 
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would secure and retain possession of the coin ; they 
were therefore expelled. Thns here, as every where, the 
sons of Judah are a ** bye-word'* among the people. 

I ,have already casually expressed, on two or three oc- 
<Mudou8, my opinion of the national character of ^he 
Norse, nor can I add much to what has been said on that 
subject. Like all mountaineers, they are' devotedly at- 
tached to their country; and inspire the love of liberty 
with the free air of their mountains. The better orders 
ore kind and hospitable, opening to the traveller their 
houses and their htoaita. Among the lower classes, on 
the contrary, there is an avidity of money with an in- 
difference as to the means of acquiring it, that reminds 
one of Italy. They are addicted to drinking ; and the 
climate, rendering fh'mented liquor perhaps in some de- 
gree necessary, is pleaded id. excuse for the indulgence 
of an odious vice. The men are taller tlian the Swedes ; 
perhaps nearly as tall as ourselves; and the women in 
proportion. Both sexes are very fair, with teellFof virgin 
white, light auburn hair, and cheeks in which thie elo- 
quent blood bespeaks he^th, happiness, and freedom. 
The general mode of salutation .is by shaking hands, 
which they do with great cordiality. The common food 
of the peasantry is milk, cheese, butter, and oat or rye 
cakes, about the size of pancakes bat a little thicker, 
(like the Indian chipattees^Ywlach. they call in the Norse 
tongue "'Jlat^rod" To thi^ simpli diet some piquant 
dried fish is added, such as herring or smoked salmon. 
The latter, cut in slices, affords a delicious morsel even 
to an Englishman. I am told that some of the numerous 
mosses with which the mountains abound are eaten in 
times af scarcity ; and that tllKt called Icelandic moss, 
(liehm islandicM;} when boiled, yields a very nutritious 
gelatinous substancie. 

The houses of tbt peasants swarm with vermin which 
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«• aeeretod by the mosB gtiiflfed into the interstices of 
the lofs that fonn the walls. Probably the mode of hud- 
dhnf together at night, adopted by these people, is at- 
tribtttahk to the difficoky of securing themselves from 
loathBome inaecta Something like a large box is placed 
in one oomer of the room, ^vith some straw and sheep- 
akina at the bottom. In this the whole family deposit 
themselves without distinction of sex or age. The better 
danea adopt the uncomlbrtahle German mode of sleepingr 
be t ween two feather beds. 

The trade of Christiania consists chiefly in timber. 
Formerly the Norwegian timber, like the produce of al- 
most every other country, sought the London market, 
and was swallowed up in that enormous gulf of cora- 
meroe : but the duty imposed of late years in order to 
fiivour the importation of American timber, and the im- 
politic mode of levying that duty, by which small are 
made to pay much more in proportion than large planks, 
have chdBted the ezportations hence to England. As 
the Norwegian deal is fiir superior to every other, and 
subject to a less rapid decay, it is much to be lamented 
that such a barrier to commercial intercourse between 
nations who have a common political interest should be 
suffered to exist. There are only two species of fir here, 
the Scotch and Spruce, so that but little variety is vi- 
sible in the foliage of tlie Scandinavian mountains. The 
wood of one of these is as bad, as that of the other is 
good, for the building of houses and ships. A merchajat 
of Frederikshall told me that the dry-rot is not known 
in this country. His accuracy of observation can 
scarcely be doubted ; and the fact he states, if correct, 
should be a subject of enquiry to those connected with 
our dock-yards. 

Besides her foreign commerce, Christiania carries on 
a small inland trade with Dramen, Kongsberg, and 
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Stockholm. Between these towns the road is passable 
for carriages; therefore merchandise, though in small 
quantities, can be transported : but at Bergen, as land- 
carriage is impracticable, there is no inland trade. The 
commerce is entirely foreign, consisting chiefly of lob- 
sters and timber. The fishery off the coast is very ex- 
tensive, and many thousand lobsters are shipped weekly 
during the season, for London. They are all bought by 
anticipation in the EngG»h market; so that not one can 
be obtained at Bergen. The fishermen receive here a 
sum of money equal to a penny fi)r each fish, and on 
th^ir arrival in London the agent is paid three half- 
pence. This price appears small by comparison with 
the cost in town; but a large deduction firom the fish- 
mongers* profits is made by the loss sustained on those 
that die, and by the charges of freight. 

If in these details I have been too minute, it is attribut- 
able to the extreme interest I now feel in every tiling 
connected with Ncurway, and to the consciousness of 
my ignorance on these subjects befi^re a personal visit to 
the coun^ ; a consciousness which leads me to an in- 
ference, perhaps incorrect, -that you may have studied, 
as little as myself, the modem history of Scandinavia. 
Ifsuchbe thecase, you will wish for information. If 
not, and you be already intimate with this vast continent, 
you cannot fail to love it, and will be gratified to use my 
lines as notes which may recall fiivourite associations, 
carrying you in imagination to scenes already familiar 
to your travelled mind. 
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LETTER IX. 

Stockholm, llth August, 1830. 

After a delightfal tour in Norway, I started quite 
alone on Thursday, the 12th instant, in a cariole, or 
Norwegrian gig, from the capital of the ceded to the ca- 
pital of the ¥aling country. Stockholm is about ibur 
hundred English miles from Christiania. The first day 
I travelled forty miles through an interesting country to 
a village called Ous. 

The road, which through Norway was bad, improved 
as it approached the confines of Sweden ; and beds of 
sand gave place to weIl.consolidated gravel. Between 
Oiristiania and Ous are two bridges and three ferries : 
some of them over rivers of considerable size. The 
ferry is pulled across by means of a rope fastened from 
bank to bank, on which the boatman lays his hands, ap- 
plying all his strength to impel the boat in the opposite 
direction. 

On one of the rivers, the Glomen, an immense mass 
of wood was fioating down the stream. You c$n form 
no conception of the quantity of timber that ja thus 
conveyed from one part to another of Scandinavia. I 
am informed that some years ago the bed of one of the 
large rivers in the south of Norway was completely 
filled up with firs sunk by the weight of superincumbent 
logs, which reached a height of sixteen feet above the 
surface of the water. The stoppage was owing to a 
drought that continued for tiiree years ; afler which a 
flood ensued, and carried away the accumulated mass, 
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hurling it down the rapids* with a roar like thunder, 
during many successive days. 

My fbrebad had ordered a bed : so, as the man of the 
house expected a guest, he was prepared to supply hot 
ivater, butter, and cream. Some tea firon Bergen was 
cooked; (for that term alone expresses the mode of 
preparation ;) and at midnight I lay down, to rise at half- 
past three. 

It rained all mght of course, and in the morning 
rained again. The body becomes habituated to this sort 
of weather, and constant motion prevents ill effects. 
Thirteen miles from Ons, the fort of Koi^gsvinger rears 
its venerable head. The Glomen £ows majestically at 
its base ; and the surrounding country offers to the view 
an interesting variety of hill and dale, rivers and cata- 
racts, evergreen forests and eternal snow, characteristic 
of the rich scenery of Scandinavia. 

At midday, between the villages of Magnor and Mo- 
nut, I passed the boundary of Norway and Sweden. 
There is no custom-house, and no demand for passports 
on this froi^er, as on the other by Frederikshall. My 
honesty led to a fortunate occurrence. Passing a house 
which, standing alone where houses are very scarce, I 
concluded to be the custom-house, I stopped to see whe- 
ther any one would come out ; and at length called to a 
man at the window, asking in broken Norse if he 
wished to examine my portmanteau. He thought I 
wanted Swedish for Norwegian notes ; and bringing a 
quantity, took all my money at a more favouraUe rate 
than I could procure for it in Christiania ; giving me 
twenty per cent, more than I had just before been of- 
fered at the post-house. 

Here I bade adieu to a country where I have experi- 
enced greater pleasure from the beauties of nature and 
more hardships than I had ever known before. It was 
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with deep regret tliai I quitted Norway, the Switzerland 
and LilUpotian Himala of the North. Yet so it must 
be. ** Joy has ever ite alloy of pain :" and earthly en- 
joyment is as transient as it is alloyed. 

I now left behind the bold outlines of Norway, with 
its fiords and Qelds, its flowery valleys and milky catiu 
raets. There is a striking contrast between the scenery 
of Sweden and Norway. This is formed by rocks rising^ 
m naked majesty, or mountains flanked by ftnrests and 
crowned with eternal snow; while bhie fiords ramify 
among these giant features of creation, sometinies con. 
tracted to a thonsand yards ; then, expanding themseWes 
ever the snrftee of a league in breadth. That oonsisti 
of land here gently w«vmg» and there broken into quick 
and hurried undulations, like the motioa of the sea after 
a storm. Forests of firs fivm the unwaried dress of 
nature ; and the humbler fresh-water lake is an unwdt' 
come substitute for the majestic arm of the ocean* 

It was a novelty to diiye over ground gent^ ^jtwi^i^t^ 
ing through euhivsted fields. The com is hoqaimg a 
golden tint; and ihe land, just shgcn of grass, is on the 
pomt of being ploughed fi>r a richer tstoip, ThrcKighout 
this northern continent vegetatian is singularly rapid. 
Were it otherwise, the crops could not be secured belbra 
the early winter set in : but this admirable provision of 
nature compensates fi>r her six months* torpor. As the 
sun searoely dips under the horizon during the summer, 
the heat of his rays is not lost at night before their in- 
fluence is again perceptible; thus, by accumulation, the 
temperature of the valleys increases daily, and com is 
matured and stacked two months after the seed has been 
sown. 

In the course of the joivney I passed a church built of 
biick8,onQof the very few that is to be met with in a 
country where wood is the chief constituent of every 
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building'. Most of the viUage churches are so rude in 
structure that it is difficult to comprise them within any 
^neral description : but there is a something in the tout 
ensemble of most which convinces an Englishman 'that 
the stately and elegant arches he loves and reveres are 
unjustly called Gothic, if that term be intended to connect 
them with the labours of the simple artificers of Goth* 
land. The term ** Gothic architecture'' is generally 
used with so indefinite an application, that it is difficult 
to affix to it any precise meaning. The restorers of the 
Grecian orders in Italy, in the sixteenth century, seem 
to have designated as Gothic every ruder style which 
then existed. In that sense, and with a strange confu- 
sion of ideas, the epithet is used by Sir Christopher 
Wren* and subsequent writers ; but it seems now to be 
generally admitted that the term was misapplied ; for the 
heavy and cumbrous style of architecture which pre- 
vailed over Europe from the fourth to the twelfth cen- 
tury was a rude and incorrect imitaticm of the Grecian, 
as handed down through Roman models. In England it 
was called Saxon, because it obtained during the period 
of the Saxon dynasty : but it b to be traced to our Ro- 
man conquerors, whose skill and science were lost in the 
amalgamation of their descendants with the uncivilised 
Britons. When England became part of Christendom 



* *• Gothic architecture is a congestion of heavy, dark 
melancholy, monkish piles." — Wren's Parentalia. 

In direct opposition to these words, in another part of 

the same work. Sir C. Wren speaks of it as consisting of 

* slender and misshapen pillars, or rather bundles of 

staves and other incongruous props, to sup^^rt arched 

rooft without entablature." ,^ 
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in Um ttxth ocntury, the Pagan temples were oonae- 
crated to Christian worship. By degrees the emissarieB 
of the Pope manifested their seal by teaching their con- 
verlB to raise soperior structures of stone after ^man 
HMideb. Some of our abbots are said to have hired 
workmMi (torn Rome, and themselTes to have made 
journeys thither, for the purpose of stadying the archi- 
leotnre of St Peter*s. When the Danes and Normans, 
whoi as Pagans, were relentless in the destruction of 
Christian diurohes, were themselTes converted, they be- 
oame equaUly aealous in the erection of those monuments 
of their penitence and &ith that still exist in vast num. 
hem in England and Normandy. AU the Norman 
bishops seem to have been skilled in architecture ; fiir 
almost every cathedral church in our ishmd was re-built 
by one or other of them within half a oentury after the 
oonquesL Their object was to unite the sublime and 
beautifuL Hence, on the one hand, the length and lofti- 
ness of their buildings ; on the other, the elegant deco- 
rations and the series of arches which form an unrivalled 
masonic vista. This, which is called the *' pointed 
style,** was gradually improved by the efforts of Nor- 
mans, English, and Froicli, at a time when those people 
were intimately connected by political ties; and, instead 
of being derived from either Goths or Italians, was pro- 
bably the fruit of Norman zeal and ingenuity, and the 
pure growth of English soil. 

But to return from this digression. In one of the first 
stages in Sweden I was accompanied through a forest of 
firs by a fine girl of eighteen. She jumped up and took 
her seat behind with all the confidence of a man and the 
innocence of a child. At the end of the stage, she 
mounted her nag, and returned to the plough or the 
farm. There is a peculiar simplicity in tlie Scandina- 
vians. They are unacquainted with some of the deco- 
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rums and perhaps more of the evils of a higher state of 
ciyilisation« In one house I entered, a girl of sixteen 
or seventeen, of great beauty of feature, was cooking the 
family meal, with no other garb than a petticoat In 
another, two men. and three women were distributed in 
three beds. My entrance did not disconcert them. One 
of the women arose, and procured me some milk ; while 
the others only stretched themselves to look at the 
stranger. The men turned, and yawned; then oom- 
poeed themselves for "' a little more sleep an$l a little more 
slumber." 

I halted after a journey of eighty miles at Strand, 
where nothing was procurable bnt milk and butter. The 
hovel was a wretched one, and I was thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. Perhaps this was owing, in part, to a want of 
equanimity ; for I had been vexed by the bad conduct 
of the man who accompanied me through the last stage. 
Towards the end of it, I had to. cross in a ferry the lake 
of Vermelen, from the c^posite bank of which the vil- 
lage of Strand is distant a quarter of a mile. On arriv- 
ing at the water-side, no boatmen were at hand ; and I 
waited a long time. The owner of the horse then in- 
fiisted on unharnessing the animal and retoming, be- 
cause it was late in the evening. As it was his duty to 
convey me to the next post station^ I would not suffer 
him to go away ; especially as I should have been un- 
able, at that hour and with my ignorance of the lan- 
guage, to obtain another horse. He persisted in his 
determination ; therefore f had no resource but to take 
the beast by force and lead him on the ferry. On such 
occasions, inability to reason with the individual, and a 
consciousness that physical superiority is on the side c^ 
the villagers, who will always espouse their brother's 
cause, are painfully felt But on these and many greater 
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annoyances the traveller must calculate, placing^ them in 
the scale against much enjoyment 

The next morning I started at half-past six, and ac- 
complished nearly twelve Swedish, or about seventy-five 
English, miles by eight in the evening. The road lay 
through forests of fir, and was not strikingly beautifiil 
in any part Incessant rain through the day necessarily 
detracted firom the pleasure of a drive in an open gig. 
Under less unfiiyourable circumstances, the surrounding 
country might have worn a better aspect 

In the course of the day I passed through two towns^ 
Carlstad and Christinehamn. Carlstad is situated on an 
island at the northern extremity of the lake of Wenner, 
one of the largest in the world, whose ample surfiice pre- 
sents an unbroken horizon to the eye of the inland citi- 
zen. The town is named after Charles the Ninth of 
Sweden, by whom it was built. The streets are long 
and broad. The houses, though built exclusively of 
wood, sometimes attain the height of three stories, and 
have an imposing appearance. Most of them, however, 
are roofed with turf, as is the case with the houses in the 
vicinity ; and these elevated grass-plots, which attract 
the eye of the stranger, produce an effect not altogether 
unpleasmg, were it not associated with the dirt of 
the interior. Carlstad is tho capital of Wermeland, 
and contains a population of two or three thousand. It 
is the residence of the governor of the province, and a 
bishop^s see. 

The surrounding country abounds with mines of iron, 
lead, and copper : while the Wenner affords an easy 
means of transportation to Gothenborg, and thence to 
England. The forests of fir and birch in this neigh- 
bourhood are now and then interspersed with alders and 
junipers, which attain a greater height than I have ob- 
served in Norway. In these woods there is a great 
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quantity of game, with maay wild animals. The ca- 
percali, or eock of the woods, (now peculiar to Scandi- 
^ navia, though, in foimer days, it used to be known 
both in Scotiand and Ireland,) abounds in Wermeland 
more than in any other province of Sweden. Its pin- 
mage is exquisitely beautifui^ almost bearing comparison 
with that of the hill-pheasant of the Himala ; nor is ita 
sise inferior, as it averages from ten to twelve pounds, 
WixKicocks and blackcocks are not rare. Hares are 
fiHmd in great abundance. So are foxes, wolves, bears, 
and lynxes. There are a few badgers, wild cats, gluttons, 
and elks. In the southern and central parts of Sweden, 
however, the elk is scarcely ever seen, as he does not 
often descend below the sixty-fourth or sixty-fifih de- 
gree of latitude. 

The costume of every district has its peculiarity. 
Hie dress of the peasants of Wermeland is generally 
black. Their coats are cat straight behind, and have no 
Iratfoitt. Th^ hats are low in the middle, and broad 
brimmed. The tout ensemble is nngraoefhl and triste. 
At Cfaristinehamn, which is a smaller town than Carl" 
stad, I took the precaution to lay in a stock of bread to 
last till I reached Stockholm ; and it was well that I did 
■o» for some bacon and an omelet were all that the house 
where I lodged at night could supply ; yet they were 
enough for one who had lately bivouacked four nights 
in the region of snow, with provender not so good. 

In^the neighbourhood of Ghristinehamn, and, indeed, 
the observation apjdies more or less to the whole line of 
road from Kongsvinger to Westeros, masses of rock are 
scattered over the sur&ce in great confusion. Here, 
enormous blocks of granite, in an isolated position, ex- 
pose tfieir barren sur&ces to the gaze and wonder of the 
traveller. There, smaller boulders lie scattered in pro- 
fusion, and partially rounded, as if by the influence of 
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A hfthrn micilit fiuey that the sods of Terra 
bad prepared tlnai as tdfeaw f e weapons againet the 

As it WM Setniday, I rtc^iped at the gate of the 
ptieit^e hooae in the YiDage of Wall, and sent in a note, 
as on many Ibnner oceasioos, tosay that, with his per. 
misBon, an English traHJler would take shelter under 
his roof lor the night. This request was worded as po- 
litelf as my anbainiahed store of I^tin woold admit, and 
ptefiioed with an observation that the priesthood are 
Tir n ff^^tf itcd by their office the fiiends of mankind at 
laige. National hospitality sancticms what might other- 
wise be deemed an intmsion; for here, as in India, 
eieiy gentleman's hdoae is open to a traveller. To my 
smprise the note was retained, with an answer that the 
pries^ was oat I constroed this into an intimation that 
the priest did not understand Latin, and went to the 
post-house, where a better room awaited me than I had 
expected. A forebod was immediately despat^ied all 
the way to Stockholm ; nor was I sorry that my body 
should enjoy the day which, in no less mercy to our phy- 
sical than spiritual necessities, is set apart as a season 
of rest. 

On Sunday morning I attended divine service. The 
language, it is true, was onintelligible ; yet there is a 
pleasure in being within the sanctuary where God*s peo- 
ple are met together to honour his holy day. There is 
little difference, as you are aware, on essential points, 
between the Lutheran and English churches. The 
priest wears a long robe trailing on the ground, with a 
lappet behind, resembling that of the under-graduates at 
Cambridge* The men and women sit in different parts 
of the church. The service is conducted much like our 
own ; but there is more singing, and some part (I sup* 
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pose the psalms) is chanted by the minister alone, who 
does not join the congregation in the rest. 

The ceremonies of marriage and baptism are also 
similar to ours. In the one, however, no ring is given, 
as far as I could observe. In the other, water is placed 
thrice on the head of the in&nt, instead of the forehead 
being tbrice marked with the cross. 

The parishes are very large. Twenty, thirty, and 
even fortj^ qiiles is the common extent of one. The peo- 
ple have necessarily to go a long^ way to church. At 
Wall the environs of the building were crowded with 
little cars ; and four or five hundred men were collected 
in the church-yard, though the village itself does not 
seem to contain ten houses. There would probably have 
been a still larger assembly but it rained nearly the 
whole day. 

On Monday I quitted my resting-place at four in the 
morning. A long journey was before me ; and as the 
time of arrival at each station was fixed, it was necessary 
that it should be punctually observed. At the third post- 
house, only twenty miles from Wall, I had the mortifi- 
cation to learn that the forebud, who ought toiiave arriv- 
ed on Saturday night, had preceded me by a few hours 
only. There is no. redress and no possibility of ascertain- 
ing, without the sacrifice of a. week, to whom blame at- 
taches, since the man is changed with the horse at each 
relay. Accordingly, I quietly pursued my way, assured 
of soon' overtaking the courier, and resigiied all hopes of 
reaching Stockholm on the morrow. 

At noon I halted at Orebro, a little town, where I pro- 
cured some meat. It was the only meat except bacon 
that I had tasted since entering Sweden six weeks ago ; 
unless at Bergen and Christiania, where I dined four 
days ; and on the Hardanger f jeld, where we were so 
fortunate as to obtain from a huntsman the haunch of 
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Stockholm. Thus, what appeared a misfortiiiie proved 
on advantage ; far, being voshackled by the forebud, I 
was enabled to urge each little nag to a fiister pace, and 
arrived at Westeroa at ten o'clock at night, having ac- 
complished a hundred and ten miles in seventeen hours 
and a hal£ 

Westeros is recognised at a great distance by the 
lofty steeple of its cathedral, which is no less picturesque 
than interesting from historical associations. Here re- 
poses, in the traveller's resting-place, the weary mortal- 
ity of ESric the Fourteenth, whose fellies and cruelties 
are almost forgotten because their penal^ was paid by 
his misfortunes. Westeros is the capital of Westmann- 
land ; the residence of a bishop and the governor. A 
long street forming the main part of the town is wretch- 
edly paved ; the inn, too, is as uncomfortable as can be 
imagined : so that the town has little of intrinsic merit 
to recommend it to notice ; but its situatidn is beauti^. 
Standing on the bank of the Malar, it commands a view 
of the blue waters, now contracted within the limits of a 
river, and now proudly expanding themselves into a lake 
whose smooth surface is broken by innumerable little 
isles. 

This morning I embarked on the steamer, and sailed 
seventy-five miles to Stockholm, down the Malar. As in 
Norway, it is called a fiord ; but, alas ! the name alone 
is Norwegian. The mountains and valleys, the flowers 
and cataracts, the picturesque and the sublime, are all 
wanting. I could envy the Norse their country. It is 
a treasury of beauties ; a pinnacle, whence one cannot 
fail to look with awe and admiration firom nature up to 
nature's God : 

** O fortunati nimium, sua si bona n6rint 1" 
13 
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Hie banloi wiUmg which we have sailed are altogeCiier 
Swedish. They are neither jdain nor mcwmUinoos ; but 
andulate geoflj, siid are covered with forests of bindi 
and fir, sometiineB interspersed with ehns and alders. 
Hie party on board was entirdy native. I formed the 
only exception* At first I sospected a man who bowed 
little, and had a book like a Quarterly Beview in his 
hand. Besides, he looked prood, and seemed to regard 
the rest as his inferibrs. The ccmdnsion was, he most 
be English ! Happily it proved to be emmeoos. 

We arrived here at six this afternoon, and to-morrow 
I shall proceed to explore the city. 

My journey firom Christiania has been as pleasant as a 
solitary drive could possibly be. Perhaps you will wcmder 
how, with neither servant nor companion, I can travel 
in a foreign country without any knowledge of the Ian- 
guage ; indeed, I wonder also. Sometimes I am reduced 
to extremities to make myself intelligible, yet seldom 
&il to do so in one way or another. A man cannot tra- 
vel a fortnight alone in any country without learning 
enough of the language to get his wants supplied. This 
I found in Norway, and it was rather tantalising that, 
just as I began to -enjoy the benefit of experience and , 
could talk a little, though very little^ with the people, I 
passed into Sweden and had to commence another gram- 
mar. I am without a companion firom necessity ; with- 
out a servant from choice. It is not here as in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, the beaten route of travelers, 
that you meet your countrymen every day and in every 
town. On the contrary, you travd miles and miles with- 
out seeing a rational being. A traveller for pleasure is 
a rarity. Except in Christiania I did not meet one in 
the whole of Norway, unless unwittingly on the road. 
I make this exception, because I passed a gentieman on 
the Fillefjeld who seemed to be English as he did not 
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bow. I fancied too that I recognised his features ; and, 
on ezaminingr the post-books, I found my conjecture 
borne out by the name. I have not engaged a servant, 
because experience has led me to the conclusion that tra- 
veiling servants, as a body, are as bad a set of men as 
exist — ^the very Cretans of their race; and (as a Hindoo 
once observed to me about the Indians) ** more clever, 
more knave." They are generally a source of trouble 
rather than ccHnfort ; and the man who can do without 
one is happy.*' 

Posting is very cheap. It costs little more than a 
penny a horse fer each mile, including something for the 
ostler, and postilion, who are grateful for a donation of a 
penny 6r three half-pen6e each. As no horses are kept on 
the way, it is necessary to send an avant-courier twenty, 
four hours beforehand to order relays ; and that you must 
<»Blculate within an hour the period of your arrival at 
each station, or pay for your bad arithmetic. On the 
punctuality and speed of this fbrebud depends the com- 
fort of the journey : for if he sleep and you overtake 
him, which is the case three times out of four, you have 
to wait some hours at each post-house, tjll horses are 
l>rought from the neighbouring farms, or the more dis- 
tant commons. Every land owner is obliged in turn to 
supply horses to the post station. Some of them live at 
a great distance ; consequently, as the remuneration is 
so small, the obligation is considered a hardship, parti- 
cularly in the season of harvest, when the cattle are re- 
quired to get in the grain, and the fine weather is so 
short that the loss of a day is of material importance. 

The Swedish horses are yet smaller than the Norwe- 
gian ; generally not above thirteen, and often not above 
.twelve hands high. In England they would be called 
'ponies. Their manes and tails are kept uncut. The lit- 
tle creatures are as wild as the forests in which they 
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grue. Thtj get no oom to eat ; and are nefer deaned. 
When not employed, fhsf are turned toose into the 
wooda, to pick op wliat they can find. Their masters 
are moch attached to them. The owner, who ahnoet 
always aoeompamest to take hack his animal, shows his 
aflection in a variety of ways. If he thinks his heast 
is over-diiTen, he win intofere by fim» or by tears, ac 
cording as he caicuhites the driver's strength compered 
with his own. No bearing-rran is nsed, and I have never 
known a horse to fidL This, since I have had experience 
of about five hundred, (a Imndred and thirty of which 
I have driven harnessed to my gig,) is a high testimony 
to their anrefijotedness. Their months are very hard, 
not can any fi>ree of the arm a{^ed to Swedish bits 
arrest their p ro g r ess ; but this mattefs littie, since they 
are governed by the voice ; and will soddenly halt from 
a foU gallop in obedience to the burr of the driver. The 
tackle consists generally of ropes : and is sometimes 
large enough to go over two of these diminutive crea* 
tures ; while, at others, its deficiency finr one is supi^ed 
by pieces of string. Yet malgr^ dirt, size, wildness, 
an^ tackle, the Swedish horses travel well, and go up or 
down hill at Che fuU gallop of their HtUe legs, so that you 
may make six miles an hour through the day. It is a 
mistake to suppose that a traveller moved quickly in 
Sweden. The smallness of the horses, delay of the fore- 
hud, and numerous hills, conspire to retKrd his progress. 
Owing to these causes I never effected more than aSwe- 
dish mile, which is equal to six English miles and eleven 
hundred and forty yards^ in an hour. 

The roads are particularly good. They are made and 
kept in repair, like those in the interior of India, by the 
landholders, who are responsible for that which passes 
through, or skirts, their estates. A portion is allotted to 
each peasant. This is marked by red posts engraved 
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with his name and placed by the way-side, at a distance 
of eighty or a hundred yards from one another. A sa- 
perintendent pays periodical visits to each post station, 
and delinquents are punished for bad ways. As the soil 
is one that rapidly imbibes moisture, rain has no sooner 
fallen than it is absorbed. On Saturday last, though 
during^ my journey it rained for twelve hours incessantly, 
yet, afler an hour*s interval, the roads exhibited no signs 
of the torrents that had washed them. This is a great 
comfort ; fbr, with one exception, it has rained every day 
since the 12th ultimo, when first I entered Norway. 

Good inns are scarce. They must necessarily be so 
while the number of travellers is small. At present the 
accommodations are generally very poor, and the houses 
always dirty. The people are for the most part civil 
and honest ; yet not so universally as I was led to be- 
lieve. A book kept in every inn for the entry of com- 
plaints is a security to the foreigner, although its revi- 
sion by the magistrate is a matter of mere form. On 
one occasion, a woman, who had charged me^hree times 
the proper amount, volunteered to refund the whole if I 
would erase my complaint from the book. In these houses, 
poor as they are, you can generally get coffee, milk, 
eggs, hard bacon, and black rye bread, with a bed, such 
as it is. The price of every article used to be fixed, and 
a tariff was hung, on the wall of the eating-room, as in . 
Prussia : but of late this has ceased to be the case ; and 
you may guess who gains by the innovation. Travelling 
as I did, the charges for food and lodging amounted to 
about five shillings a day,- which is probably four times 
as much as a Swede would have paid under the old re- 
gulation. 

Still the expense is very trifling, and even were it 
high, it is a privilege to be able to obtain good accommo- 
dations, whatever they may cost In the other half of 

13* 
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Scapdinavia, the ground will often be your coach, and 
your knapsack the pillow. Unleavened cakes, lar infe- 
rior to Indian ehipatteeM, with more of hnsk than the 
flour of rye, is all the &rnier*8 cottage can suj^y. His 
oowB are in the mountains, to save the grass of the val- 
leys ; and the stocK of summer milk is reserved to sup- 
ply cheese for the winter. Of animal food you find 
none, because the peasant eats none, except occasionally 
a hard morsel from the flitch of the late tenant of the 
sty, who last year formed one, and not the least import, 
ant, of the flimily group. Thus the sense of taste finds 
little to minister to its pleasure. But this is a trifling 
drawback. Even the greater privations he experiences 
weigh little against the enjoyment the tourist, derives 
firom the scenery of Norway. It is indescribably bean- 
tifuL But in former letters I have dwelt so much on this 
subject, that I must now impose a check on my pen. 
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LETTER X. 

StockMnij 24th Augwt^ 1830. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 17th instant, I reach- 
ed the capital of Sweden. The view of the metropolis 
fironi the bay down which I sailed was riante and pictu- 
resque. The Malar, an anomalous existence between a 
lake jand a river, joins an inlet from the gulf of Bothnia 
in the centre of the town : thiis, standing on the main 
bridge, you have salt water on one hand and fresh on 
the other. Before reaching the city, the Malar divides 
itself into two parts encircling an island ; which, as well 
ajs 'the adjacent banks united by bridges, is occupied by 
handsome buildings. The little bay that runs up thus 
&r is the only salt water visible, so that in this respect 
the situation of Stockholm yields to that of Christiania 
and Copenhagen.' 

The site of Christiania, indeed, is perhaps as beautiful 
as that of any capital in Europe. Unfortunately, tlie 
internal are inferior to the external recommendations* 
You enter it with an impression that a plague has lately 
swept away the great mass of the population : you leave 
it with a conviction that the plague still rages. J never 
beheld so melancholy a city. The sombreness of" Night 
Thonghts" or " Meditations among the Tombs" smiles 
at the pall that Christiania wears. 

But to return to Stockholm. There is little 'to detain 
a traveller in this regularly built modern city^ which 
stands on the site of the ancient towns of Sictona, and 
Birca. The parallel rows and formal quadrangles of her 
public edifices may appear beautiful to a Swede, whose 
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ideas are frozen witliin the sixtieth degree of latitude ; 
but they cannot interest a southern tourist. 

The palace, the glory of Scandinavia and pride of tlie 
north, has attained a premature old age. A miserable 
covering of piaster intended to hide the shabby brick 
now craves a cleaner coating to conceal its own shame. 
The interior is by no means pre-eminently grand. There 
are gilding and dirt in abundance, but there is little ap- 
pearance of either taste or wealth : and a few worthless 
daubs form the royal collection of paintings. Still, the 
wonder is to find any thing of the kind in so northern 
a latitude. The Swedes deserve credit if they follow us 
at the respectful distance of two centuries. 

A church, dedicated to the Seraphim, contains the 
dust of a long line of kings. The vault is open. De- 
scending, you find yourself in the presence of what was 
Charles the Twelfth, Gustavus the Third, and others. 
The clothes are exhibited in which the first of these 
great kings and warriors was shot at Frcderikstein. 
From that place I carried away a portion of the rock on 
which he leaned at the moment, and which now forms 
his monumental stone. Historical associations of this 
kind are peculiarly dear to me. They are fraught with 
classic interest, without carrying the mind back to periods 
where she is lost in the wide expanse of the past. 

It would be neither profitable nor interesting to enter 
on an account of each public building in Stockholm, 
which has been far better described by a host of travel- 
lers. It is better to dwell chiefly on objects that stand 
out in the high relief of scientific or moral interest, 
touching but lightly on some few others of a pleasing 
character, which have dropped unnoticed, as full ears of 
com, firom the sheaves of former gleaners. 

In a literary point of view, there is, perhaps, nothing 
so interesting in the capital of Sweden, as two manu- 
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scripts in the king^s library. I have no doubt they are 
mentioned by Dr. Clarke, whose travels in Sweden I have 
not at hand. He will have given their history after a 
thorough investigation. I will therefore only mention 
them, in order to refer you to his volume. 

They are both in Latin. The first, called the Codex 
Criganteus, is of enormous size. It is said to be written 
on ass*s skin. It consists of forty books, each of sixteen 
pages; and comprises the whole of the Old Testament, 
(except the books of Kings, of Nehemiah, and Ezra,) 
with a large portion of the Apocrypha; several books of 
Josephus's antiquities, and the whole of his Jewish wars. 
It contains the interesting and well known passage re- 
garding our Sa^ur, which alone would render it a 
valuable relic. The version of the Psalms differs from 
our own, but I cannot say to what extent Of the books 
of the New Testament, it contains the Evangelists, the 
Acts, and all the epistles of St. John, St. Peter, and St 
James ; but none of those of St PauL Strange as it 
may appear, this singular manuscript ends with a treatise 
on magic, and a gilded picture of the arch enemy of our 
ra4%. From this circumstance it is sometimes called 
** Codex Diabdi." The Codex Giganteus was taken by 
Gustavus Adolphus from a Benedictine convent at Prague. 
Its date, though involved in doubt, is attributed to the 
thirteenth century. 

The second i^anuscript is .of a different character. It 
is a treatise on the various diseases to which the human 
firame is liable, with a drawing of each case ; and pur- 
ports to have been written between the years 1349 and 
1412, during the prevalence of a plague in which the 
writer performed sundry wonderful cures. 

Under the library is a museum, enriched by Gustavus 
the Third with paintings and antiques during his sojourn 
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in Italy : bnt the collections of the north are very poor, 
compared with those of Italy or France, or even England. 

Not &r from Stockholm is the town of Upsala, famous 
for its university, in which the great Linmeus was & 
student, and afterwards a professor. In the cathedral is 
a simple tablet on the ground with the inscriptioa ^* Ossa 
Caroli It Linne." Such an epitaph, like that Napoleon 
coveted* and Howard obtained, is infinitely superior to 
the overwrought eulogies whose palpable falsity too often 
dishonours the marble and the memory of those whom 
they would immortalise. 

This was the spot were Christina threw off the royal 
diadem, and selfishly deserted a country devoted to her 
person and her reign. It is the fiishion to admire this 
queen in all she said and did,, but especially in the phi- 
losophy that enabled her, in the prime of life, to renounce 
the splendour of a throne. I am sadly heterodox. In 
Christina and in Charles the Twelfth I see more to 
blame than to approve. Each was actuated by selfish- 
ness and vanity, and each sacrificed to personal gratifi- 
cation the welfiire of Sweden. A determination not to 
marry; a peevish reluctaace to receive the reiterated 
solicitations of the states ; 9. desire to indulge her favourite 



* When the writer of these letters was at St. Helena, 
he Was informed that Bonaparte, before he died, ex- 
pressed a wish to have his initial N. engraven on his 

tombstone. 

At Agra, in the northwest of Hindoostan, a magnifi- 
cent mausoleum, such as Europe cannot boast, is erected 
over the ashes of the great king^ conqueror, and lawgiver, 
Akber, whose name stands in solitary grandeur, the sim- 
ple but impressive panegyric of his fame. 
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studies ; and a distaste 'for the tremble of governing ; 
were the motiTes which influenced the queen to an act 
that might have involved her country in all the troubles 
of a disputed succession and civil war. We cannot love 
the Swede,, bound to her country by the ties of kindred 
blood and royal lineage, who could exclaim, ** Enfin me 
voici libre et hors de Su^de, oii j*espdre Men ne rentrer 
jamais :" nor can we admire the philosophy which per- 
mitted a weak repentance of an act so deliberately per- 
formed. 

In Charles the Twelfth the king was lost in the gene- 
ral. He did nothing for his country bat exhaust her 
finances and spread the terror of her arms. Like Alex- 
ander, he was the wonder and the torch of the world. 
A voluntary exile from his capital, and almost &om his 
country, he never saw the former after the campaign 
that immediately succeeded his coronation. Ever fight- 
ing, flying,, or recruiting, he neither knew, nor suffered 
his officers to know, repose ; and the civil government 
was necess^ily neglected by a sovereign who commanded 
his chancellor to be always *^ booted and spurred." 

I know this opinion militates against many eariy pne- 
judices; but my eonviction is that the historians of 
Sweden have as much overrated Christina and Charles 
the Twelfth, as those of England have Mary Queen of 
Scots and Charles the First; both of wh6m richly jmerited 
punishment though not death. The self-same principles 
brought Charles the First of England to the scaffold, and 
Charles the Tenth of France to an inglorious exile. 
Nomen et omen ! 

In the sanctum of the cathedral is a wooden image of 
the Scandinavian god, Thor : an idol which I had fiincied 
had ceased to exist upwards of a thousand years ; nor 
did I know that it had survived the dawn of civilisation. 
To this rudely carved log, human sacrifices were offered 
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on this very spot The ceremony wi^ which a traveller 
is introdaced to this block of wood might indace the 
belief that the dark shadows of Thor and Odin, or 
their brethren Brahma and Boodh, where still spread 
over this Christian land. It is singular that such a relic 
of superstition should be found in a country so firmly 
devoted to the Lutheran faith ; and where, though all re- 
ligions are tolerated, an acknowledgment of the ccmfes- 
sion of Augsburg is demanded from every candidate for 
civil office. The great opulence of this temple is cited by 
Adam, an ecclesiastical historian of Bremen, as an ex- 
ample of the weahh which naval power never £iils to 
secure. He says that it was entirely ornamented with 
gold ; and that the people were in the habit of assembling 
there in large numbers to wondup the statues oT Thor, 
Woden, and Fricca.* 

Not far from Upsala is ihe far-famed iron mine of 
Dannemora, that yields the finest ore in Europe; the 
whole of which is put in requisition fiur England. It is 
interesting to remark how every thing of every kind 
seeks England as a mart. Bullocks in the wildest parts 
of Russia are killed to supply her with tallow. The 
lobsters and herrings of Norway are exported, without 
the reserve of a single fish, to contribute to London^ 
Billingsgate. And the steel-yielding iron of Sweden, 
instead of being purchased fi>r the proximate army of 
Russia, is advantageously exported to the distant shores 
of England. Iron and copper abound in great quantities 
throughout Sweden. The only limit to the production 
of these metals seems to be assigned by an enactment 



* Thursday, Wednesday, and Friday, are named after 
these deities. 
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which, by protectiiig timber, is intended to guard against 
a too rapid destruction of the forests. Swedish iron is 
especially valiuable because, the ore being smelted with 
wood instead of coal, the metal is partially carbonated, 
a^ therefore with less difficulty converted into steel, 
'which is only a piyrer carbonate of iron. Thtf peculiarity 
of- the mine (^ Dannemora consists in its being open. 
There is one such, I remember, at St. Austle in Corn- 
wall. A series of fearfully deep and irregular fissures 
ext^ids over a surface of about half a mile, while mounds 
appear in every direction formed of ore, pyrites, and 
scoria. The greatest depth attained is said to be two 
hundred fiithoms r the same as in the Cornish mine 
Dalkooth. Thus here, as there, the "orange rind** is 
scarcely pierced. At Fahlun there is a large copper 
mine that has been visited by aU the kings of Sweden, 
whose names are inscribed in a book presented to the 
traveller. A hundred and eighteen feet below ground is 
a room called the banqueting apartment, where the king 
was wont to be received and regaled. To the shame of 
the nation be it recorded, that the name of Gustavus 
Adolphus, inscribed by himself on the wall, has been 
effaced ; while in its stead, those of Carl Johan and Oscar, 
the present king and heir apparent, stand conspicuous in 
characters of gold. 

At Adelfors, in Smoland, there is a mine yielding a 
sulphate of gold, in which native gold is sometimes 
found, I am not aware that silver in an uncombined 
state has ever been discovered here, as it has at Kongs* 
berg in Norway. It is generally extracted from galena, 
an ore <^ lead. The country abounds with granite and 
porphyry of a fine and beautifiil texture. The latter is 
brought chiefly firom the mountain of Sweecher, and 
specimens elegantly wrought are exposed for sale by all 
the lapidaries of Stockholm. 
14 
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Yesterday, on my retivn from the king's country 
summer house at Rosendal, which is worth a visit only 
on ac^ont of a magnificent porphjrry vase that it con- 
tains, (said to be the largest in the world,) I met his 
majesty and the prince in a carriage drawn by six milk- 
white horses. When one reflects that he is the only 
European sovereign who has raised himself by his talents 
from the rank of a private individuid ; and that he is the 
only one of all the g^eat characters to whom the French 
revolution gave birth, who still retains his exalted posi- 
tion; in the present dearth of genius among crowned 
heads, and while the ambiguous result of a second revo- 
lution is yet pending, one cannot but feel that Bernadotte 
is really a great man. His manners are affable, his 
countenance handsome, and his figure commanding, 
though not talL He maintains but little state, and in 
Sweden is popular. He is reputed to have said, certainly 
with more vanity than good taste, ** I am so martial, 
that when I look in the glass I am frightened at myself.** 
The prince's features are not so regular, nor is his ex- 
pression so open, as his father's: at the same time, there 
is something pleasing in his appearance. He returned 
the day before yesterday from St. Petersburg in a frigate, 
which is now riding gracefully on the tranquil bosom of 
the bay before my window. Her colours are flying in 
honour of the king, who is going on board in half an 
hour ; the humbler shipping obey the command ; and the 
water is teeming with northern galleys, full of groups 
dressed in all the variety of Scandinavian costume. The 
Norse, who have no love for the king imposed on them, 
suggested, when I was in Christiania, that Oscar had 
gone to solicit the sanction of Nicholas to his future sue 
cession. If so, a striking proof is afforded of conscious 
dependence. The Swedes say his visit was one of cu- 
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rioeity alone. He wished to4|pe the finest capital in the 
world. 

The legislative assembly of the country is formed of 
ibur estates : the nobles, priests, citizens, and peasants, 
duly elected "by their respective bodies. A bill may 
originate with any one, but it must be sent simulta- 
neously to the other ^ree, to ensure freedom of debate 
and vote. The king has a casting vote and a perpetual 
veto. 

The Swedes have a suflSciency of titles to compensate 
for th6 lack of those distinctions in the sister kingdom of 
Norway. There, only three peers exist; here, th^ucf- 
cession of eVery son to the nominal rank of his father 
has created a swarm of half starved nobles who would 
not dishonour the palace of the Great Mogul, where 
some thousands of kindred bodies might be found. There 
are four orders of knighthood ; those of the Seraphim, the 
Sword, the Polar Star, and of Vasa ; which are distin- 
guished by blue, yellow, black, and green ribands respec- 
tively. The first is confined to royal blood and twenty- 
four of the highest nobles; the second to naval and 
military officers ; and the fourth to those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in science or commerce; while 
the third is open as a reward for every species of merit 

The popiilation of Sweden is estimated. at three mil- 
lions ; that of Norway at a million and a half. In the 
former country the nobles amount to eleven thousand. 
As in France before the revolution, the aristocracy is too 
large ta be either powerful or rich ; hence it can offer no 
check to the influence of the crown. Yet the Swedes are 
liberal in their ideas, and at all times free in the expres- 
sion of them. The press is under a very moderate cen- 
sturship. General satisfaction with the government and 
uiiversal contentment prevail. This may be attributed, 
in a certain degree, to the scantiness of population com- 
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pared with the extent of land : for, thoai^h the soil Ib 
poor, hands can always find employment. Consequently, 
beggars are never seen : men «re not driven to the high- 
ways for a subsistence ; %nd disoont^it has no time to 
spring up in minds coniftandy occupied. 

Regarding her external relations, I will only observe 
that Sweden looks to England for protection against the 
encroaching power of Russia. The mouse quakes, be- 
cause her enemy has only to stretch forth her paw. A 
Russian standud already waves on the islands which 
run close along the Swedish coast. Nicholas has only to 
wislpand unless England thunder ** No !*' to seize. Such 
a reflection would under any circumstances be painful to 
feeling minds; but to the Swedes, it i» doubly so, because 
they have always gloried in their naval prowess : a boasft 
which has been handed down firom early generations* 
Even in the time of Tacitus they are spoken of as 
** Seated on the very ocean,'* and possessing a naval 
force. This continued to increase till the eleventh cen- 
tury, when being the first maritime nation in Europe, 
the honour was albigned to them of framing the nautical 
code; which was first written at Wisby in the isfo of 
Gothland. 

So much for politics. I turn to a theme of higher in- 
terest; alBUbject that vrill occupy the enlarged capacity 
of glorified spirits when kings and kingdoms are no more. ^ 
In my travels through Norway, I found that every fiunily 
had a psalter and a prayer-book; but not always a- bible. 
JThe Norse are strict in the observance of forms, yet, gene- 
rally speaking, a suspicion is excited, one scarcely knows 
how, that they regard more the ^ outward visible sign" 
than the cultivation of the *' inward spiritual grace.** 
In Sweden a spirit of enquiry has been excited. The 
bible is received with avidity. The king ^as present at 
the last meeting of the society, and they of ** Cesar^s 
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hoasebold" bcNist that they serve the King of kings; 
The premier is po less known in England than in Sweden 
as one who is deeply interested in all that concerns the 
progress of true religion. He clasped my hand, and 
held it for nearly a quarter of an hour in earnest conver- 
sation. Amongst other things he said with great fervour, 
** Mon ami IMvdque m'a ecrit beaucoup pour votts ; mais 
ici, vous n'avez pas hesoin d*une lettre de recommenda» 
tion ; c'est assez d*dtre un Anglais et d*avoir regard & la 
cause de la bible." It is remarkable that, with the ex- 
ception of a few Moravians and a sect to whom the name 
of ** Readers** is applied, because they have no specific 
form of worship and only read and pray, there' are 
scarcely any dissenters in the country. It is difficult to 
account fer this peculiarity, because all fi>rms of Chris- 
tian &ith are equally tolerated here, though Jews are 
permitted to reside only in the three largest tovnis. 

To-day I have received a visit firom one of the most 
intelligent foreigners I have met. Count de Toyna is the 
Austrian ambassador to the Swedish court During his 
visit, England was the topic of conversation. He is 
quite enamoured of her public institutions, and the liberal 
opinions of her sons. Her tenure of India, with all the 
civil and political arrangements dependent on it, is the 
object of his highest admiration. He delights in her 
literature and in her poetry. Yet, notwithstanding this 
high opinion of -our country and her moral emanations, 
there are some things he strongly reprobates. "I can- 
not,** said he, " approve by any means your social laws. 
You are proud and haughty towards each other, and to- 
wards all. However intellectual, however fascinating in 
conversation, if a man belong not to a particular -coterie, 
he is not a desirable acquaintance. This lord has not 
received him, or that lady has frowned oa him ; or he has 
not admittance to Almack*s. Such a disaster is sufficient 

14* 
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to keep ft mftn of merit oat of view. I caimgt ai^ffove 
the system. Rftnk, birth, and office are mere iiames. ft 
is mind that makes the man. I have a few private fiends 
in England ; but they are all among the country gentle- 
men. I hope to realise my ardent wish of visiting your 
country in the ensuing year ; and as soon as I can obtain 
release from public duties, I shall retire into the coudtry, 
and there my intercourse shall be with minds, however 
elad, from whose stores I may enrich my own.*' In this 
strain he spoke at length. It was gratifying to listen to 
his just encomium on what I hold so deal*. It was in- 
teresting to hear a man, the representative of the third 
sov^ieign of £ar<^, place mind and mental treasurei 
above rank and its mere contingencies. I endeavoured 
to persuade him that those amongst us, whose sentiments 
he would value, held opinions on this point coincidiog 
with his own. Time stole away rapidly during this in- 
terview, which was curtailed by a man entering to re- 
mind me of an engagemoit. As we parted, the count 
put into my hand a letter of introduction to the Austrian 
ambassador at St Petersburg, whom he represented as 
one of the few kindred spirits he has met Count de 
Voyna is a Pole by birth. His person and manners 
are peculiarly engaging. He talks £2nglish like an 
Englishman; and tells me he is equally at home in 
Frencht German, and Swedish. He spoke with great 
feeling of his country, and of the sufferings and moritl 
degeneracy of his countrymen. They bear reluctantly, 
he says, the yoke of Russia, which> has smothered but 
not quenched the fire of their spirits : at the same time, 
the illiberality of her political system has exercised a 
pernicious influence over the expansion of the public 
mind, and fostered hatred in the hearts it has enslaved. 

To this interesting individual I was introduced by 
Lord Blomfield, the British plenipotentiary, for whose 
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very dbl^ruig aftentionBl am indebted to the letftera of 
Lord Aberdeen and my friend Mr. Money, the consul at 
Venice. Lord Blomfield is beloved by every clafls of 
persons in Stockholm. There is but one opinion re- 
garding him. His kind and afiable manners ensure 
affection, while his moral excellence and public character 
command esteem. 

I hardly know whether to consider it a misfortune or 
an advantage that I have no books giving an account 
of the scenery, statistics, and government of the king- 
doms of Scandinavia. On the one hand, perhaps I re- 
main ignorant of some things I might learn ; on the 
other, I imbibe no prejudices. In a foreign cAitry, 
conversation with the natives is probably the most cor- 
rect source of infi»rmation. Of this I have availed my- 
self to the utmost, particularly in intercourse with 
intelligent men at the tables of the ambassador and 
Count Rosenblad, to whom I am much indebted. When 
not otherwise engaged, I have dined at the noblemen*s 
dubi to which foreign gentlemen are admitted. Dinner 
is a meal soon despatched, and the company often dis- 
perses as early as five o'clock ; so that one sees little of 
any body in the ordinary course of a party. » A fashion 
prevails throughout the North of taking a glass of spi- 
rits with anchovies, or something equally piquant, to 
stimulate the appetite before entering the dining room. 
This is a vile system, equally bad in theory and 
practice. 

Every facility is afforded to a traveller through Swe- 
den. He is scarcely reminded by queries regarding a 
passport that he is in a Sanigo. land : but on his arrival 
at the capital he 4s greeted with a paper containing a 
formidable list of queries, enough to make him suspect 
himselE Afler stating his name, nation, and profession ; 
his age, religion, and residence ; he Is asked, ** In the 
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■eirice of what country are you ? What year and what 
month did you leave home ? To what place did you 
first go? Thence to what place? The first place of 
your arrival in Sweden ? By land or sea ? (One might 
have thought their geography would have led to a cer- 
tain inference on this point) Where do you now iiitend 
to go ? Your business here ? How long shall you stay 
at Stockholm ? How long in Sweden ? State your ac 
quaintances and addresses, &c." The preparations for 
a Russian tour are expensive and troubleeome. Nobody 
seems to know accurately what is necessary. I believe 
I have at length obtained the documents required ; but 
it ha^ot been without numerous petty vexations. 

One of the greatest annoyances to which a traveller is 
subjected arises from the dirt of the people. They are 
insufferably unclean. Afler travelling some days with 
a Swedish count, I had to tell him three times that some 
dirt in patches on his ears had proved an eye-sore ever 
since we had been together, before I could effect the re- 
moval of the offensive, but kindred, matter. The houses 
also are filthy. T have two rooms for ten shillings a 
week, under the roof of an aged demoiselle who keeps a 
*' restauration :** and I cannot persuade the maids that they 
ought to sweep the floor every day ; or, at least every 
other day. They are content to allow the mass to ac- 
cumulate for a week before they think right to remove 
it. Rooms cannot be obtained in Stockholm for less 
than a week. Even at the hotels, it is necessary to en- 
gage them for that term, though the traveller occupy 
them only for a night. 

To a dabbler in languages, the observation of eastern 
words in this northern tongue affords matter for curious 
speculation. The Swedish, in its origin, we know to be 
purely Teutonic ; yet there is a mixture, though scanty, 
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of Sclayonic words that strike harmonioiiBly on an 
eastern ear. 

In writing this letter the train of my ideas has heen 
broken by repeated interruption s. The king has passed 
under my windows. The gnns have been firing. The 
hurras of the sailors on the yards of the frigate, and a 

^noisy buzz of voices in the town, haire served to dissipate 
my thoughts and to make me forget much that I had 
wished to say. I have taken a berth on a Finnish packet 
which kails for Finland to-morrow. The Norwegian 
eortoZf, bought at Bergen, has been sold here for nearly 

, two thii'ds of the cost price, and will be replaced |t Abo 
by a caliche. I have now been travelling so long alone 
in a country where every word spoken is unintelligible 
tome, that I am not sorry to have met an English gen- 
tleman who IS going to St* Petersburg and will be my 
companion. 
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LETTER XI. 

Kyrola, in Finland^ Ist September^ 1830. 

At 'five in the afternoon of Wednesday, the 25th of 
Aa^st, I embarked on a paeket which carried me across 
the gulf of ^thnift to the shores of Finland. 

As we sailed down the bay, the view of Stockholm 
was highly picturesqae. Her Grecian buildings, her 
domes and spires ; the shipping in front, and the forests 
behind ; above, the clear blue sky ; and beneath, the 
azure mirror which reflected the whole ; all united to 
form a coup d*(sil such as Stockholm alone presents. 

Our party was large, and many friends had come on 
board to prolong the parting hour and make an eternity 
of moments. Their boats, rowed by women whose 
tender nature became the touching office, kept alongside 
to carry back the tearful freight At length the sad 
hour arrived. Tears, red or feigned, were shed in 
abundance; and eyes only half suffused would have been 
thought to indicate a want of sympathy, had they not 
been taught, on such occasions, to speak unutterable 
things. In a minute the doffed hats were reinstated; 
the handkerchiefs restored to the pockets; the women 
rowed hard ; sorrow gave place to mirth ; and ** Voila, 
le r6le^est fini I** Evident insincerity threw an air of 
ridicule over the farce. A Finnish camero^ or counsellor 
of state, with his family, had engaged the only good ac 
commodation in the vessel ; and I was obliged to put up 
with the captain's berth, a crib without a cabin. An 
English gentleman occupied the opposite mattress. The 
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eamero spoke scarcely a word of French ; bat, fortu- 
nately, one of our companions, a professor of Helsingfors, 
the capital of Finland, was able snd willing to act as 
my interpreter; and evinced additional kindness by 
giving me letters to a count and countess, both Fins, 
whose houses are on the road through Finland to St. 
Petersburg. 

In the morning of the 26th we crossed the gulf of 
Bothnia, and at five in the aflernoon threw out an an. 
chor off the islands of Aland, where the first Russian 
custom-house is stationed. The ancients justly re- 
garded this sea as sluggish and almost stagnant ; but we 
need not give equal credence to their popular opinion, 
that the sun rose out of the top of the gulf; and that they 
not only heard the sound of his sinking again into the 
waters, but that they also saw, on very clear days, the 
forms of his horses crowned with halos of glory ! 

In arranging for passports at Stockholm I had great 
trouble ; for no one seems to know exactly what is re« 
quired. Forms are multiplied for the sake of the pockets 
of a tribe of hungry, ilLpaid secretaries ; and there, 
as in England, I heard that the rigidity of the Russian 
custom and police was unparalleled in Europe. Ex- 
pectations grounded on such iofbrmation could not well 
be exceeded by the result. They might, however, be 
pleasingly nullified; and such was the case: for, in- 
stead of a search, I was invited, with other passengers, 
to take coffise on shore with the superintending officer ; 
and had an opportunity of observing the manners of a 
Finnish family. For this kindness we are all indebted 
to the professor, who was a friend of the custom-masty. 
The hospitality of our host detained us a couple of hours 
after which we resumed our course. Passing many 
islands well wooded, and some a little cultivated, we 
arrived at Abo at one in the afternoon of Friday, the 
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fXlth of August. The distance from Stockholm is about 
two hundred and sixty miles. 

The population of the islands, which form Umost a 
continued line between the two shores, b calculated at 
only six thousand. They live by fishing, and by the 
carriage of wood to the two neighbouring countries. 
The Fins and Laps have a common origin, as their fea- 
tures, form, and language indicate. Throughout botK. 
countries, those are denominated Laps who live, as no- 
mades, with and on their rein<>deer ; and those ara Fina. 
who support themselves exclusively by fishing. In our 
employment of this last Teutonic word, we use the 
whole fi>r a part ; and thus lose the clue which the word 
Jin affords to the generic appellation of a race of fisher- 
men. 

Abo is situated on the river Aeura that flows through 
its principal street. This is said to have been, before a 
late dreadful conflagration of its wooden buildings, the 
largest street in Europe; a statement I repeat with 
doubt of its veracity. The town is of great antiquity ; 
and was the capital of Finland till the emperor of Rus- 
sia determined to raise Helsingfors to that rank, on ac- 
count of its being a hundred and forty-six miles nearer 
to his own residence. The fire of Abo aflforded a fiivor- 
able pretext for removing the university : and the popu- ' 
lation of the town is now reduced to about ten thousand 
souls. There is a floating market here, like that (^ 
Stockholm, for the sale of vegetables. The women stand 
knee>deep in water ; and a little parapet, raised on the 
bed of the river, serves to secure the market from being 
yrried away by the stream, while it affi>rds a dry walk 
for the customers. 

The cathedral is an old building of brick, in a rude 
style of architecture, without a flii^gle externaL decora- 
tion. It is under repair, and the masons would not 
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suffer, me to enter to see the only object of historical in- 
terest in the interior, namely, the tomb of Catherine, 
the wi& of the unfortmiate Eric XIV- The observa- 
tory is quite modern, as yet scarcely finished. It is in 
the sixty-first degree of latitudotand is the most northeni 
in the world. Tt stands on a high rock, commanding^ 
an aninterrupted view ; but such a one as satisfies at 
first sight. The surrounding country is a mass of barren 
granite resembling the environs of Delhi. Finnish and 
Indian rock are much alike, and equally uninteresting. 
There is one peculiarity in this prospect. The eye is 
arrested by an extraordinary number of small wind- 
mills, which lead one to suppose that every person 
grinds his own corn; fi)r they are evidently not re- 
quired, as in Holland, to drain the fields of superfluous 
water. 

It is a happy circumstance that man is so constituted 
that the only charm required to attach him to any 
oountry is thai it should be his own. The Fins would 
not exchange their country and their servitude for the 
freedom of England, mach less for the romantic hills of 
Norway or of Switzerland. Their patriotism has been 
the theme of admiration among all nations and all agee. 
A Roman historian, speaking of their entire destitution 
of arms, horses, and settled abodes; of their hardships, 
toils, and dangers ; concludes with observing that they 
provide for their infants no better shelter from wild 
beasts and storms, than a covering of branches twisted 
together. " This," he says, " is the resort of youth : 
this the receptacle of age. Yet even this way of life is 
in their estimation happier than groaning over the 
plough; toiling in the erection of houses; subjecting 
their own fortunes and those of others to the agitations 
of alternate hope and fear. Secure against men, secure 
15 
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against the gods, they have attained that most di£Scnlt 
point, not to need even a wish." 

The contrast between Finland and Sweden is' very 
striking. I could fancy myself in Asia. The peasants 
wear long loose robes of a coarse woollen manufactore, 
secured by a silken ceinture like the kummerhund of the 
Mussulmans. Their beards are thick and long. Their 
dress, except the European hat, resembles that of Beo- 
parries from Cabul. Two churches in Abo, with By- 
zantine domes, remind one that, though the mass of the 
people now profess the Lutheran faith, they are sub- 
jected to a goyernment which, till lately, acknowledged 
as its ecclesiastical head the eastern patriarch of Con- 
stantinopte. Their cupolas are shaped lik« those of a 
Mahomedan mosque, and painted with the favourite co- 
lour of the followers of Hossun and Hussein. Nay, 
more ! a crescent glitters on the top of the dome ; and 
the delusion would be com|»]ete, if the emblem of Ma- 
homedanism were not surmounted by a cross, which 

proclaims the triumph of Christianity over the fallen 
crescent. 

Few carriages are to be seen in Abo. The droshki is 
the commonest vehicle. A bench, across which two 
persons can sit, comme h chevai, one behind the other, 
is placed on four low wheels ; over which a broad circu- 
lar board is fixed to secure the riders from dirt. The 
driver is in immediate contact with the horse's tail. 
Over the head of the animal is a singular contrivance 
to supply the place of a bearing rein. A thick piece of 
wood, the extremities of which are fastened to the end 
of the shafla, rises in a circular forn^ two feet above his 
ears. From the top of this a rein is attached to each 
side of the bit. The force applied to bear him up is 
consequently a perpendicular instead of (as with us,) a 
diagonaL He can scarcely trip, or if he do, he must re- 
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coyer himseliv with the assistance of such a mechanical 
power. The apparatus appears awkward at first, bat the 
eye soon becomes habituated to it. Most of the droehkis 
have onlj one horse, while those of a superior order are 
furnished with two. The second, however, is intended 
solely for ornament. It is harnessed on the near side, 
and made to canter with its neck bent, not ungracefully^ 
in a carve towards the left knee. The shaft horse draws 
the carriage and trots, while the furieux capers. 

With the kind assistance of the Swedish consul-gene- 
ral we contrived to get through the tedious formalities 
of the passport office by noon the following day. I 
joined his &mily circle in the evening in order to see 
■omething of Finnish manners. Such opportunities are 
not to be lost, though they are not always of an agreeable 
nature, as the want of some medium of verbal commu- 
nication renders the interview frequently nothing more 
than that word literally imports. In the present instance, 
however, the consul talked French, and gave me much 
information. After leaving him, I had a curious meeting 
with a merchant who exchanged my Swedish for Fin- 
nish and Russian money. He spoke nothing but these 
three, languages, and we had a good deal of business to 
transact. A spectator would have been amused by ob- 
serving the expedients to which we mutuaUy had re- 
source. My little knowledge of Swedish was drawn on 
to the utmost, and served in good stead of greater pro- 
ficiency : for at last, what was required was done; and 
more could not be desired. 

The worthy eamero^ our fellow passenger from Stock- 
holm, lefl Abo an hour or two before us. I had won his 
a£^ion by telling stories in a jargon of Grerman and 
Swedish, mixed up with French, to his little girl. Ac- 
cordingly, he came to me in the yard of the inn, and, 
taking off his hat, made a profound bow, which I re- 
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tamed ia kind and oourtmjr. Approtohing nearer, he 
took my band and uttered eondry inoompreheniible 
words. To theie J replied by bows. A further ap- 
prozimatioa of hie face to mine terminated in a salute 
of my right cheek, and then the lefl, which aatoniahed 
me not a little. Perhaps I felt less grateful than in duty 
bound ; ibr the good man's chin, not *^ newly reaped,** 

** Was like a stubble field at harrest-home,** 

and wounded me sensibly ! I had not anticipated such 
a welcome to Finland. 

As my English companion was travelUflg to BL Pe- 
tersburg, we joined purses and bought the beet of two 
caliches ofiered to our choice, for eighty banco doUars, 
or six poimd fourteen ehiUange Bterling. It is a mieera- 
Ue conveyance, and the repairs have given us much 
trouble ; but as we reqiure it only to carry vs to Si» 
Petersburg, a distance of four hundred and twenty 
miles, our hope was that it mightlast till we reached our 
final destination. We travelled all night, and on the 
morning of Sunday, the 39th ultimo, arrived atHal- 
aingfors, where we passed the remainder of the day* 

The road is good ; and the country flat, like Sweden, 
but of a wilder character; the foreground being chiefly 
rocky, with forests in the distance. The horses are 
small. They go at a full gallop ;. and the velocity with 
which a carriage generally moves down bill cannot &U 
to try the nerves. We hired a coachman for five pounds 
from Abo to St. Petersburg. He can talk only the lan- 
guage of the country ; and when my companion calls 
out to him, which he does repeatedly, and always with 
increased energy, to drive slower, the man conceives 
that we are urging him to greater speed, and floge the 
horses more and more, till the weak fabric of the car- 
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riage swings fearfully from side to side. However, 
with or without danger, we have been making rapid pro- 
gress, and as nothing is to be gained by delay, that is 
what we desire. Travelling in Finland is superior to, 
and cheaper than, that of any country in the world. 
The cost, including every thing except carriage and 
coachman, is one shilling per horse for ten miles Eng- 
lish, or less than two pence half-penny per mile for two 
horses. There is no need of an additional horse' for a 
fbrebud, as in Sweden, since horses are ready at every 
station and the change occupies but little time. 

We passed several gentlemen's seats, and smaller 
well-looking houses. Such campagnes are seldom met 
with in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. In Zeeland, 
I saw not one respectable house between Copenhagen 
and Elsineur ; scarcely one between Helsingborg and 
Christiania ; none between Bergen and that capital ; and 
only two on the road to Stockholm. As the higher 
orders here are rieher, so the peasantry are more <le- 
pressed, than those ih Scandinavia. Their subdued ex- 
pression of countenance and the mildness of their man. 
ners accord ill with the idea of ferocity which we are 
apt to associate wjth large mnstachios and shaggy 
beards. I am inclined to think their state of vassalage 
differs but little from that of slavery. I speak, however, 
without sufficient knowledge ; as inability to communi- 
cate with those around and an entire destitution of 
books leave no source of information open to me except 
careful obseTvation. 

Jn Finland, as in Sweden, the steeples are generally 
built apart from the churches. Were these erected on 
some neighbouring hill, one might suppose the object to 
be an extension over the whole scattered parish of the 
circle within which the bell is audible : but they are 
frequently on lower ground, and always quite oloee to 

15* 
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the iNiUding, the top of whose pent roof is sometimes 
hig:her than that of the steeple. 

flelsini^ibrs is a handsome modern t;itjiu The pablic 
buildings are ornamented with a profusion of pillars 
and pilasters, chieflj of the Corinthian order. None of 
these are of stone; but the stqpeo is well worked and 
ootyered with a thick coat of coloaring. Additions con- 
tinne to be made to the town, which will soon rank 
among the finest of the northeni capitals. At Abo there 
is an inn called '* La Society :*' bat here, as in most 
of the towns in the North, travellers are conducted to an 
indefinite sort of an establishment, half private and half 
coflTeet-house, where little eomfort is to be found. 

The Russian government liberally allows the whole 
revenue of Finland, small as it is, to be expended within 
the limits of the country. The Fins have a council of 
their own, and none but a native can fill any office of 
trust At first, I am told, they regarded their anneza- 
tioo to Russia as a hardship ; probably because they re- 
membered that Peter the Great bad conquered a portion 
of their eountry, which was thereby dismembered. But 
the kindness of the emperor has now conciliated them : 
and so long as he treats them with consideration, there 
can be no doubt that it is an advantage to the Fins to be 
attached to a nation which has the power to protect them 
against foreign enemies. * 

At an early hour on Monday morning we continued 
our journey. The only towns on the road axe Borgo 
and Lovisa. Eighteen miles On this sideof the latter 
is the river Alberfiira, the boundary between old and 
new Finland, or that conquered by Peter 'the Great and 
that ceded by Sweden in consideration of Russia's gua- 
rantee (^ Norway and the succession of Oscar to the 
throne of Bernadotte. ' In Russian, or Old Finland, the 
peasants wear a cloak or caftan* sometimes called ar 
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khalatU^ reeembling in &Tm, as weU as naBse, the east- 
ern dress. ' It is tied round the waist by a oeintnre of 
„ B broad-brimmed ; the trowsers are of 

linen ; and the boots excessively wide and cumbersome. 
The men could not possibly be mistaken for ciyiUsed 
beings. The hair is ^sometimes in youth bright au- 
burn, and generally in maturer years of a light brown 
colour; but always disgustingly dirty. Here, as in 
Scandinavia, it seldom, even in age, &]ls off. The moi 
wear it quite covering the ear-s, and as long in front, but' 
shaved off the back of the head. Their necks are left 
bare, and their faces ars untonsured. Less pleasing 
objects are not often presented to the eye. The women 
wear their hair fastened at the top in a conical roll, 
sometimes ornamented with a piece of coloured cloth. 

It is curious to observe the various modes which nations 
have adopted of dressing the hair. The Saracens wore it 
long, having ". faces as the fiices of men (that is, un- 
shaven,) and hair as the hair of women.** A China- 
man cuts the hair off the rest of the head, but wears it 
on the scalp, where it is cherished till it will fi>rm three 
cues, substantiaily plaited and reaching to the ground. 
The Hindoo h^lds only one cue orthodox, and that a 
small one, by ^which he hopes to be dragged up into 
heaven. The rest of theiiead is submitted to a weekly 
tonsure. A Catholic priei^ 'on the other hand, shaves 
only the little spot on tli^e crown, where the Hindoo al- 
lows the hair to grow. The Mussulman, imt^rtiog the 
Russian mode, and adopting a style peculiar to himself, 
shaves the upper half of the head and preserves a semi- 
circular tuft of hair b^ind. ' 

We reached Fred^icksbamn by night, having accom- 
plished, a hundred and seventy wersts, or a hundred and 
fourteen miles, from Helsingfdrs. This, like almost 
^very town in the north of Europe, has aome tale of fire 
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connected with it Frederickshamn was destroyed by a 
conflagration in August of last year : it is still sadly de- 
solate, only a part having been rebuilt. Since, in this 
state, it offers no attraction to the traveller, we started 
again at seven the following morning. 

About two-and-twenty miles hence is the quarry of 
Peterlaz, from which pillars are procured for the church 
of St Isaac, now building at St Petersburg. They are 
fifty-six feet in length and nineteen in circumference. If 
the whole structure be in proportion to these colossal 
pillars, the edifice, when completed, will be of enormous 
dimensions. The granite of this quarry is softer -and 
therefore more easily worked than ahy other in the 
country. 

A hundred and ten wersts, or seventy-three miles, 
brought us, at five in the afternoon of yesterday, to Vi- 
borg. The intermediate country is woody and interesting. 
The road, over a hard silicious soil, with large fragments 
of granite, on either side, winds through successive £6- 
rebts forests of small firs. The approach to Viborg is 
picturesque. The immediate access to the town, which 
is fertified and said to have been used as a military sta- 
tion in the thirteenth century, is by two wooden bridges, 
of unusual length, thrown across an arm of the sea. 
The houses are large and handsome, with green roofs. 
The churches, like those before mentioned, have green 
cupolas, and are surmounted with, a St Andrew's cross 
over a crescent An excellent inn, the only good one I 
have seen sinciAbaving Hamburg, is in the hiinds of 
a plausible Italian, who kept us in good humour while 
he filled our mouths and picked our pockets. It was 
quite a treat to meet a man with whom we could con- 
verse. Conscious of his fascinating powers, he con- 
trived to detain us tiO the following morning by delay- 
ing the arrival of the podanuhne^ or order far post- 
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fairsBS wHJioirt wfaicb hq trarelltf c«ii jmm the RuMiaii 
frontier, or obtain horses when pest Viborg being the 
iBst town in Finhind where an officer of aufficieDt au- 
thority reades, it was incnmbent on os to secure this 
document before proeeeding further. The old style be* 
comes cnirent here, according to whidi my letter 
should be dated (20th August,) 1st September, 1630. 

It was past seven this morning when we left Viborg. 
Oar carriage, which had given daily symptoms of in* 
creasing debiti^, and imd been supported from stage to 
stage by tonics administered at the blacksmith's shops, 
was seized in the coarse of the day with a fit of palsy 
that terminated in a ftll and the fracture of a limb. In 
other words, the wheel broke in hal^ and weeie now at 
a stand. We have travelled thirty-two miles to a small 
town called Kyrola, and have fifty-lour more to go, be^ 
tare we reach the capital of Russia. A blacksmith and 
carpenter are busily occupied with tools and talent truly 
oriental, and give us hope that, before they have been 
employed six hours, they will accomplish the work of 
twa 

The church before the windows of the post-house, 
where I have spent a great part of the morning, is a 
curious building. It is painted yellow, with perpendicu- 
lar lines of white. At either end is a dome silvered 
over, and surmounted by a square room, like a pigeon- 
house, above which are a large gilded cupola and an 
enormous cross. But for this emblem, the Christian 
church might easily be mistaken f^^L a Mahomedan 
mosque. Nor is it in externals only that the resem- 
blance obtains. In the worship of the interior there is 
scarcely less of superstition ; perhaps more of senseless 
mmnmery : and the members of the Grsco-Russian 
church have the same mode of prostrating themselves in 
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pmyer and tonduiig the groond with tbeb headst thatis 
adopted by the MoMnhnaiu. 

Bat I most conclude. The progfreM of the wheel 
leads OS to believe that we shall reach Rajajoki, the last 
post station in Finland, twentj-seven miles henoct be- 
fore midnight. At an earlj hour to-morrow we shall 
pass the Russian frontier. We were treated so kindly 
by the costom-affioers in the islands of the Golf of 
Bothnia, that we ezpeet similar ooortesy to-morrow. 
Throughoat my tour I have met with nipfthing else ; and 
have invariably received from foreign gentlemen much 
kindness and attention. The recital of some instances 
of hospitality may amuse you in our winter evenings. 
In the mean time, if my letters serve to beguile aa occa- 
sional half hour of your leisure, I shall be gratified; 
though I sometimes fear that they are too mueh in the 
fi>rm of a journal to interest any but the writer, 
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LETTER XII. 

8t» P^ershurg, (ist,) ISth September, 1830. 

My last letter was dated from Kyrola, where we 
were detained some hours during the manufacture of a 
new wheel for the carriage. We reached Rajajoki, the 
frontier station in Finiand, that night ; and the following 
morning, Thursday, the 2d instant, we entered the Rus- 
sian territory at a place called Bellostrofskie. The cus' 
tom-ofiicers examined strictly, but politely, the contents 
of our boxes ; and as we produced the podttroahnet or 
order for post-horses, with which we Were furnished at 
Viborg, no impediment was offered to our ingress. Here, 
for the first time, a postilion insisted cm driving, while 
the coachman, who pioneered us all the way through 
Finland, took up a humble post behind the carriage. A 
third horse was added, as the road runs through deep 
sand; and, after travelling thirty-four wersts, each of 
which is marked by a taU obelisk of red granite substi- 
tuted for the wooden poftta of Finland, at one in the af- 
ternoon we entered the capital of Russia. 

Nothing of the same nature can be so impotsing as the 
first view of St. Petersburg. The approach is through 
a wild and desert tract; nor is. the city, owinjg to its 
low situation, visible at a distance. There are neither 
country seats nor gardens in the faubourg to announce 
the proximity of a large town. With one exception, 
the steeples are not sufficiently high to be seen at a dis- 
tance. The entree is under an unostentatious wooden 
barriere; and for a mile the traveller drives through a 
street formed of small wooden houses. Taming a sharp 
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angle, he finds bimaelf on a bridge ocuudderably longer 
than that of Waterloo, in the Strand. The Neva rolls 
its blae waters, as if with conscious dignity, on either 
side. Before him are the Admiralty, with a rich golden 
spire, the winter-palace of the emperor, the Hermitage, 
the Marble-palace, and a succession of buildings extend- 
ing the whole lengtii of the granite quay, each of which 
might be a royal residence^ This facade, the opposite 
fortress with its solid walls and massive buttresses, the 
fl4^ting bridges, and the summer gardens, fronted by a 
magnificent iron palisade with glittering tops, form a 
ooup-d*i£il surpassing evesry other of the same kind in 
£ur<^. 

There is nothing in St. Petersburg that can arrest the 
mind by the force of classic or histoirical associations ; 
Boi is there any thing in the surrounding country which 
can enhance the pleasure of the spectator by bringing 
into combination with an architectural display the pic- 
turesque beauties of nature. You are eaJled upcm to con- 
template the spleikdour of a city; the triumph of ai^ over 
nature ; a superb metropolis in the midst of a marsh. 
Every buikUng is an exhibition to which the various 
Grecian orders have lent thdr elegant forms without de- 
stroying the uniformity or impairing the harmony of the 
whole. No dirty lanes nor paltry huts are to be seen. 
Hiese are kept out <^ view. The ground is the property 
6f the emperor or of nobles at his beck ; and at bis fiat 
houses are destroyed and palaces erected. The poorer 
dass of buildings observable in English towns does not 
in St Petersburg offend the eye, because a jHractice pre- 
vail, of letting out for the accommodation of the lower 
orders the cellars of large houses. 

The site of the city is thought to have^been ia}a- 
dioiGiisly ehosen. It stands near the mouth of the N«va 
ta a marsh, since drained, which, in the time of Peter 
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the Great, wu constantly under water. NotwitlutandiDg 
tiie obstades opposed bj soil and climate, tbe tzar ac- 
complished his great design ; and his persererance, no 
less than a keen penetratbn into future consequences, 
commands our admiration. It was necessary that the 
new capital should be near the coast, because it was to 
becfnotie the centre of trade with foreign nations ; and 
that it should be in the neigfabourhdod of his recently 
acquired dominions, in order that he might the more se- 
curely retain and protect them by concentrating his 
forces in the Yicinity. It was his policy, likewise, to 
attract foreign settlers: and there was no spot in his do- 
minions which combined these requisites so well as the 
one ^e selected. 

It would be impossible to convey within the narrow 
limits of a letter any idea of this city. So detailed and 
graphic a description of it has lately been published by 
Dr. Granvifie, that I refer yoa to his work rather than 
make an attempt to transport you to St Petersburg, or 
to place the great deipUal on your break&st table. I 
w'tllf therefore, simply sjketdi an outline, which, in after 
years, may serve to recall to my own mind objects now 
vividly impressed. 

The first hut in St. Petersbui^ was raised by Peter's 
own hands in 1703. It is now protected from the influ- 
ence of the ekmenti by a brick covering constructed 
over it A few wooden riieds graduaUy collected round 
this nucleus, ami a small citadel with six bastions was 
erected. In 1710, the first brick house was built. In 
171S, the residence of the emperor was transferred fir om 
Moscow to the new city, then dedicated to the patron 
saint of the royal founder, and called after him St 
Peter's town. Most of the orjtginal edifices have been 
destroyed by time or fire. Now, none in the principal 
streets are permitted to be built of wpod. Thio usual 
16 
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matoial is brick well rtnoeoed; and the proprieton 
bemg* compelled by law to renew the oater wash once a 
year, the buildinga always look new. The modem 
hoases are bnilt on piles, becanse the gromid is too 
marshy to sustain their foundation. They are lofty and 
generally handsome, with roofii nearly flat and sheeted 
with iron painted red or grreen. They are all numbered, 
and the name of the proprietor is inscribed on each door. 
The ground floors are chiefly used as shops ; the od. 
lars are let to the poor ; and the fiunily occupy the first 
and second stories. The panes of glass in the houses of 
the rich, are of an extraordinary size, measuring often 
six feet by four, and frequently much more. Each ap- 
pears like a separate window, and the oombinatian of 
sererill such puies in one frame iiiiparts to a building an 
air of great magnificence. 

The streets are for the most part straight, broad, and 
long'; intersecting each other at various angles. The 
larger are fiirnished with trottoirs; an improvement 
effected immediately after Alexander's visit to England. 
At the comer of each, in a sentry-box, a police-max| 
is stationed with a halberd. The Neva flows through the 
city, the largest portion of which is on its lefl;, or south- 
ern bank ; though a considerable space atk the opposite 
shore, besides fifteen islands in the river, is covered with 
buildings. Th^ Nevka, a branch of the Neva, forms the 
northern and northeastern boundary, while the opposite 
quarters are defined by the town ditoh. The circum- 
ference of these limits, though not yet filled up, is said to 
be nearly twenty miles; and the population about four 
hundred and thirty thousand. Three large and several 
smaller canals studded with bridges, some of cast-iron 
and many of granite, yield an air of gaiety to the town 
and promote the carriage of goods between its distant 
quarters. 
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The great charm that, mdependent of its architectoral 
beanties, distinguishes St Petersburg from every other 
city, is the presence of the noble river whose waters, un- 
like those of the rivers on which other European capitals 
stand, are quite blue and transparent ; these, reflecting 
the long lines of Grecian pillars that rear their stately 
forms upon its banks, present a second city to the view. 
The Neva, at its broadest part, is about three quartehi of 
a mile in width. It is deep, and would admit ships of 
heavy burden to come close to the wharves, but a bar 
across the embouchure prevents those that draw more 
than seven feet of water from going higher up the river. 
On one side, a quay of granite, raised ten feet above the 
level of the water, ettends nearly two miles and a half 
in length. This is furnished with landing steps at 
stated distances and stone benches for seats. A broad 
handsome carriage-road with a double pavement runs 
along it ; while a superb facade of public edifices and 
private mansions commands the river. On the oppo- 
site side stand the fortress, the exchange, the academy of 
sciences, the museum, the college of miners, and a 
whole line of public buildings, the profusion of whose 
splendid pillars and pilasters almost fatigues the eye. 
Near the centre of the city, facing the Admiralty, is the 
Isaac bridge, on one side of which runs the English, on 
the other the Imperial quay ;* the one named from the 
palaces, the other from the merchantr, occupying the re- 
spective quarters. In a street behind, and parallel to, 
the Engliidi line or quay, called the English back line or 



* On these quays no shops are allowed by law ; nor 
in the large . and handsome street called the Great 
Morskoi. 
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QmUmoif Oulit»a^ is the oomfiirtable inn in which I am 
lodging^. It 10 kept 'by a man named Reay and his 
daughter, Mnu Ciostwith, a pletsing woman of saperior 
intellect and education. 

Ncajr the Isaac bridge, under the hand of a skilful 
architect, the marUe ehurdi is rising up, for iK^ich, as I 
have mentioned in a previous letter, granite columns of 
an(Nrmous size are procured from Peterlaz in Finland. 
Close to this stands the famous bronxe equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great He is represented checking his steed 
just as he has attained the summit of an arduous rock. 
The horse rears, and his rider looks calmly round, seeming 
to triumph in the consciousness of power and security. 
Beneath him is a serpent whom the charger trample to 
death. The nnpleisiscriptiaais 

nmbondiio 

OATHKftlNA SaomiDA. 

1782. 

The statue, weighing sixteen tons, reiis on a piece of 
granite supposed to be the largest ever moved by art. 
It was brought out of a morass four miles from St Peters- 
burg; and when it reached the spot where it now lies, it 
weighed fifteen hundred tons. 

The admiralty, whose fii^ade is fourteen hundred feet in 
length, in the centre of a line of buildings that face the 
river, exhibits an ambitious spire covered with a thin sheet 
of gold. From it, as from a focus, three principal streets 
diverge on the opposite side which are called, Provpek' 
tives. The largest of these is the Nevski Prospektive, 
so named from Saint Alexander Nevski. This street is 
two English miles in length; and a hundred and eighty 
feet in breadth. The houses are of stuccoed brick, and 
the shops are tolerable good; but neither in their dxtenud 
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aj^arance nor In the furniture of the interior can they 
be compared with our own. The Nevski Prospektiye is 
as inferior to Regent Street as the public buildings and 
qasLj above described are superior to the corresponding 
objects in London. In the centre of the Nevski Prospek- 
tive stands the ** Church of our Lady of Kazan," the con- 
struction of which occupied ten years, from 1801 to 1811, 
under the superintendence of a native architect who was 
originially a serf of Count Strogonoff. The plan of the 
interior is borrowed firom that of St Peter's at Rome ; 
but the semicircular coUonade that forms the Roman 
piazza is here made to embra42e the portico, and to act as 
a fa9ade to the church. This consists of a hundred and 
thirty-two pillars of the Corinthian order, distributed in 
fi>ur concentric curves ; each pillar being thirty-five feet 
in height, formed |of yellow stone. At the extremities of 
the colonnade are large pcnrtals, which give a finished ap- 
pearance to the whole, and admit carriages to pass through 
them to the other sides of the building. The interior of 
the church is in the form of across, each arm tennina- 
ting in a Corinthian portico. The aisles are flanked by 
pillars of spotted granite bearing a high polish, and orna- 
mented with gilded capitals. Tlie pavement is composed 
of marbles of various colors, imd resembles mosaic work 
on a large scale. The great altar presents a blaze of gild- 
ing that would dazzle the eye if an ordinary quantity ot 
light were diffused through. the church ; but owing to the 
bad arrangement of the windows and dirty condition of the 
glass, the interior is shrouded in a sombre and mysterious 
gloom not ill consorting with the dark views and'blind 
credulity of the religionists who worship there. Stand, 
vds, the keys of captured fortresses, and various trophies 
of a similar nature, decorate this temple consecrated to 
the Lord of Hosts." The symmetry of the structure is de. 
"^yed by the spoallneas of the dome, which seems as if 

16* 
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iiit8Bd«d&r a buUdmg of inferior dimennoiis. Among the 
trophies is a baton said to have belonged to Davooat, the 
destroyer of Hamburg. The only monuments I noticed 
are^those of Moreau and Kutusoiff. Over the latter are 
suspended tome standards captured from the fVench. 

Two days ago a grand religious festival was celebrated 
in honour of Saint Alexander Nevski; when, aAer attend* 
Ing divine service, or rather showing himself^ in tias 
church of our Lady of Kazan, the emperor proceeded in his 
carriage to the monastery of the saint at the end of the 
Proapektive. The sight was very imposing. The street 
was lined with carriages ; and the church was crowded to 
ezQBss. As the emperor entered, the folding doors in the 
centre of the ^Jkonoela9t*\Qir screen which separates the 
nave from the altar,) were thrown open,and the arch- 
hbhop came forth arrayed in a gorgeous dress of gold 
and purple. In each hand he held a cfaandeher, and ut- 
tared some sentences rendered inaudible by the (all peals 
of a sacerdotal choir which at the same moment echoed 
through the church, together with reiterated cries from 
the people, **Go9podi FomeZoe, Oo9pod% Pomdee; cre- 
ating a volume of sound that overpowered all others, and 
conveying, I trust, to heaven the {Hrayers of many a heart, 
"• Lord have mercy upon us!" 

The religion of the Greek Church was ad<H»ted hj the 
Russiana in the tenth century ; being established Without 
opposition by an order of the grand^duke Vladimir, the 
first convert to Christianity, who sent emissaries to various 
churches of Christendom for the purpose of observing 
the forms of each. Since his object was to influence the 
ignorant through the medium of the aenaes, hia choice 
waa not injudicioua; for then ia aomething in the aer- 
vice of the Greek church that riveta the attention frir 
more than that of the Reman CatfaoUc. There probably 
ia not more real rdagion, but there ia a greater appear- 
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anee of devotion. The devotees seem to be more in 
earnest and to have more personal faith in the virtue of 
the rites they celebzate. This may arise in part from 
the ignorance and intellectual debasement of the Rus- 
sians compared with that of the Catholics one has seen in 
more enlightened countries : but it is, doubtless,. attribut- 
able also to a certain something difficult to describe, but 
in which no one who has been in the habit of attending 
Greek and Romish services can fidl to sympathise. Is it 
that, in the former, instrumental music is excluded, 
while words of prayer and praise arrest the mind, chanted 
in the deep sonorous voices of the priests f and that to 
sounds of definite import we are loth to attach ideas 
which impugn the reality of feeling and the veracity of 
sacred fimctionaries : while, in the latter, fall bursts of 
the organ overpower the voices and give to the whole 
the effect of a display of sacred music ? Or is it that in 
tho Greek Church the service is performed in a lan- 
guage intelligible to the congregation, while in the Ro- 
mish a learned jargon is adopted always incomprehen- 
sible to the people, and often to the illiterate priesthood ? 
Or is it, possibly, that here there is no bowing down to 
carved and graven images : and though worship scarcely 
inferior is paid to highly-wrought designs on tapestry, 
and canvass, yet being familiar with such productions 
of art exhibited in our own temples and regarding them 
with, an interest which the subjects render almost sacred, 
we are reluctant to believe that the Russian devotee con- 
verts his gaze into sin, by the admixture of an irrational 
and id(datroas sentiment? Or is it that we are more 
disposed to resign ourselves to sacred feelings inspired 
by the ceremonies of a Church tolerating our own dis- 
sentient creed than to those that might otherwise result 
from the services of one which marshals our strongest 
prejodicses in array against itself by denouncing us as 
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heretics and accursed ? Somethuig, perhaps, is due to 
each of these causes ; much to the union of all ; and not 
a littld^to the fact that the Greek church, though itself 
scarcely purer, holds in equal abhorrence with ourselves 
the abominations of that apostacy against which our 
own has proieBted, and still maintains an incessant spi- 
ritual warfare. 

The doctrines of the Russian Church are precisely 
those of the Greek ; and so is its constitution, except 
that the former has cast off aU allegiance to the patriarch 
of Constantinople and acknowledges no head but the em- 
peror. The secession ^om the eastern church took 
place under Peter the Great, who found that the patri- 
arch possessed mote influence in his dominions than 
consisted with his own autocracy. The ecclesiastical 
government is now in the hands of a synod held periodi- 
cally at St Petersburg, and formed of clergy under the 
presidency of a layman. 

The Greek, like the Romish clergy, are divided into 
secular and monastic. The former are generally men of 
low birth and very illiterate. Possessing no influence 
from either rank or erudition, they seldom rise in their ' 
associations above the lowest orders of society. 'Hie 
profession usually descends from father to son; conse- 
quently, men are brought into the church by the mere 
contingencies of birth, devoid of all religious feeling, 
and even against inclination. Henioe their inmioral 
lives and total neglect of their cures. A secular priest is 
obliged to be a married man. While single, lie is not 
admissible to ordination ; but once in orders, he must 
remain "^ the husband of one wife ;^' if ^he die, he is not 
allowed to wed another. The priests are paid by the 
produce of lands appropriated to them by the crown in 
the middle of the eighteenth century; by gr&tuities for 
the celebration of mass in the houses of the $eigneurs ; 
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and by fees on occasions of marriages and births. They 
wear broad-brimmed hats and loose robes of any colour. 
The hair is allowed to flow down the back and cherished 
with Israelitish pride on the chin. 

The monastic clergy are subject to rules similar to 
those by which the same body is governed in the Ro- 
mish Church. They are distinguished by a hig^h conical 
cap, long veil, and black gown. The discipline of mo- 
nasteries is very severe, and vows once entered int6 ad- 
mit of no dispensation. The regular clergy are divided 
into seven grades, through which they rise according to 
merit or interest The first is that of monk; then 
prior, hegoumenoA, (or abbot of a smaller institution,) 
and arddmandriie (or abbot of a large monastery) : to 
these succeed the higher orders of bishop, archbishop, 
and metropolitan. In education they are said to be 
greatly superior to the secular detgy; and, no doubt, 
aie so : but their igmmuice of fiireign languages, if I 
may judge from three whom we encountered in the mo- 
nastery of St Alexander Nevski, the principal monastic 
institution in St Petersburg, forms a curious exception 
to the general acquaintance with other tongues di^>layed 
by the Russians as a nation. The three monks referred 
to were addressed by our party, anxious to elicit some 
information regarding the monastery, in French, Italian, 
German, Latin, and En^sli: but the only reply we 
could obtain was a sentence of Russ. 

No Russian is at liberty to change his religion, under 
pain of banii^ment to Siberia ; at the same time great 
liberality is exercised towards Fins, Livonians, and fo- 
reigners in general ; and it is an interesting fact be- 
ipeaking the religious toleration of the government, that 
in the street in which the Greek church of the Virgin of 
Kazan is situated. Catholics, Armenians, Lutherans, and 
three other sects of Protestants, have their respective 
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pUces of worihip. Till lately, Jews met with equl in* 
dolgencc ; but about three yean a^ flome of their tribe 
were found guilty of an infringement of the costom- 
laws, and the whole body were banished fixmi SL Pe- 
tersburg and Moecow. Only forty-eight hoars were al. 
lowed for the disposal of their property, though many 
possessed large houses and an extensive stock in trade. 
The necessity existing for immediate sale induced crafty 
purchasers to bid only half the value, and the loss sus- 
tained in consequence was as severe as the ukase was ar- 
bitrary and cruel.- The order was subsequently modified 
with regard to Moscow, where Jews are allowed to re- 
main forty-eight hours at a time for the purposes of 
trade. An understanding with the police officers has 
converted this into a permission of permanent residence; 
ibr those who have houses in the city take a walk outside 
the gates every second day ; and, violating the spirit of 
the law, punctually obey its letter. Roman Catholics, 
except Jesuits, are tolerated equally with Protestants ; 
but the late emperor banished the Jesuits from his do- 
minions for attempting to proselyte members of the 
Greek Church. 

Numerous festivals are observed by the Russians, 
and celebrated with ranch religious pomp and pageantry. 
ESach Wednesday and Friday is nominally a fiust day ; 
but tbe four great annual fasts, namely that of the Vir- 
gin, comprising the first fifteen days of August, and 
those of Whitsuntide, Christmas, and licnt, are rigidly 
obse.rved by all good Christians. The last two of these 
continue during six and seven weeks respectively. That 
of Lent, with the ensuing carnival of Easter is the 
most fiimons. For an account of it I am dependent on 
verbal information and such books as chance to fiill in 
my way. 

During seven weeks preceding Easter the Russians 
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are prohibited from eating the flesh or produce of ani- 
mals; the restriction extending eren to milk, batter, 
and eggs. A curious exception is made in favour of 
nobles, soldiers, and most employes of government, who 
are required to &st during the last two weeks only : the 
imperial family keep holy but seven days in Lent. This 
previous abstinence prepares all parties for the enjoy- 
ment (if enjoyment it can be called) of a week of revelry 
and gluttony, durmg which they indulge in every species 
of excess ; as though the uncurbed Ucense of the appe- 
tites were no less a matter of religious duty than the 
ftst previously observed. The Sunday before Easter the 
churches are adorned with boughs and artificial fruits. 
The following Thursday, the archbishop assembles a 
large body of monastic clergy, and exhibits to a crowded 
congregation a representation of the Saviour washing the 
apostles* feet; himself acting the part of our Lord, 
while twelve priests supply the place of the apostles. 
On Easter-eve a ipodel of the holy sepuldire is presented 
to the people. During this day, whidi is the last of the 
fittt, the markets are filled with viands of every species. 
The only business performed is that of buying and sell- 
ing the components of the morrow's feast Large carts' 
full of meat, vegetables, fish, and sweetmeats, are seen 
in the streets ; and night is awaited with all the ardour 
of enthusiasm, gluttony and wantonness. Some time 
befere midnight the people crowd to the churches which 
remain full of anxious expectants, bearing in their hands 
tapers whose concentrated blaze diffuses a brilliant light 
around. A priest informs them that the bishop b gone 
to search fer the body of the Saviour. As the clock 
strikes twelve, the doors of the sanctuary are throvni 
open; the bishop, sumptuously appareled and decked 
with a profusion of jewels, marches forth. A long reti- 
nue of priests, similarly dressed, follows ; and the bishop 
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pndatnMi to the amdiMice— CAHitM vo9ert»$; thsi is, 
**Oiri8t is risen!" This dedaratioa is received with 
shoots of exultation ; the beUs nng a joyful peal ; and 
the choir strikes up a h jmn of praise in honour of th« 
risen Saviour. When thb is concluded, the bishop and 
priests throw themsebes on their hands and knees, and 
crawl all round the church, kissing the pictures of saints 
and other sacred relics. The spectators &ikfw their ex- 
ample ; but preferring living to inanimate objects of sa- 
lutation, they set about kissing one another : then, leav- 
ing the church, oommenoe an inordinate meal which 
lasts, with little intenaisBion, for a week. 

During thos period the same custom of salutatioii i* 
continued; nor is it confined to equals, but prevails 
among acquaintance however different in birth, educa- 
tion, age, or sex. A noble lady cannot refnie a kiss 
firom the meanest peasant, if he advance with an egg 
in bis hand in tpken of the conclusion of the ibst, and 
the words ChrittoB vo9Cres9 on his tongue^ She is 
obliged by her religion to' receive the egg with courtesy 
to return the kiss in kind, and to reply, Vtes tinjf vof- 
erets, ** Verily he is risen.^* The habit of personal salute 
obtains more among the Russians than any of the other 
continentalists. After the first introduction of a gentle- 
man to a lady, he kisses her hand whenever they meet 
while she graoefiilly returns the compliment on his 
cheek. 

The festivities of Kaster continue with almost savag« 
exuberance for a week. ; but there are few or no breaches 
of the peace. It is a singular tr/iit in the character oi 
the natives, that amidst all their boisterous sports and 
licentious revelries, they never quarrel ; and whenever 
anger is excited, seldom as it is, it vents itself in words. 
Their language contains a renmrkable variety of terms 
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of abase, with wiiich they are iwtiBfiftd, withont haviiig 
recourM to the more brutal expedient of blows. 

But to return to St Petersburg. It may emphatically 
be caUed, as Burke with less propriety designated GaU 
cutta« a ^city of palaoes;** for the royal residences are 
very^ numerous, and most of the public buildings nught« 
fiom their architeetural magnificence, be mistaken fiur 
such. That of the Grand-^luke Michael, with the irnpe* 
rial Taurida and Anichkoff, is in the interior of the ca- 
pital ; those of Oranienbaum, Yelagine, Kammenoi, and 
several others, are outside the town. I have visited 
many, ond have found them elegant and picturesque m 
country chateaux, or excelling in the severer grandeur of 
metropolitan palaces. Besides these, there are three of 
a highly imposing character,* which peculiarly attract 
the traveller's notice, being all situated together on the 
same quay of the Neva, in a straight line with the long 
fogade of the Admiralty. They are called respectively, 
the Marble-palace, the Hermitage, and the Winter-pa* 
lace. The first of these derives its name &om the mate- 
rial of which the columns are lormed. ' The lower part 
of the wall is built of granite ; the upper of a dark 
stone, which is either marble or gray granite. A pecu- 
liar splendour is communicated to this structure by the 
massive capitals and basements of the pillars which, as 
well as the balconies, are composed of bronze richly gilt 
It was origmally built for Count Orloff, the favourite of 
Catherine the Second ; and afterwards *^in^T^t^ by the 
last King of Poland, who here terminated his unfiirtunate 
career. It is now uninhabited ; and, for some reason, 
strangers are not admitted. 

Separated by a little space fitnn the MarUe-palace is 

that called the Hermitage, which Catherine the Second 

set apart for the enjoyments of social lifo. Every quarter 

of the world has contributed to supply thitf superb edifice 

17 
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nith tomething ▼mloable in the deputmentg of urt or 
■eMDoe. Besides the eoUectiott of cuneoe, jenele, etataee, 
anftiqaes, and hooka, there ia a gallery of paintinga* 
which would be esteemed good even in Rome or Flo* 
rence. One long room is furnished with fim? hundred 
portraits ot the chief officers of the Rnsaian army, 
painted by the late Mr. Dawe, an English artist of great 
merit in the serrioe of the EUnperor Alexander. As. 
oending the staircase, we were conducted into a spa- 
dooa apartment, one door of which leads to a conserva^ 
tory of trees called the Winter-garden; beyond this is 
another called the Summer-garden, four hundred fiet id 
length, formed of soil derated on masonry to a height 
of more than forty .feet. This artificial garden mutt 
have been the result of prodigious labour ; but in St 
Petersburg, aD public works are on a scale of magnifi* 
eence that fills a stranger with astonishment. Under a 
despotic monarchy no one dares find fiiuhwithdemanda 
made by government on the pnrse of the people^ To 
enter on a description of the Hermitage would be to in^ 
▼ohe myself in the labour of a month ; and as I have al- 
ready referred you to a work wherein all that is worthy 
of remark in this capital has been described with inte- 
resting minuteness, I will only add that I never befers 
visited a building which excited such sentiments of 
pleasure, admiration, and astonishment. 

The Hermitage, though a distinct building, is attached 
toi and considered as forming part of, the Winter-palace, 
which was built in the middle of the last century. This 



* The well known Haughton collection that bdbnged 
to Sir Robert Walpde was, to tiie disgrace of our coun- 
try, suflbred to be carried away to enrich the tnmate$ 
of the Hermitage. 
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18 the largest royal residence in Europe, oocopying an 
area of forty-five thousand square yards, and capable of 
occommodatiDg a thousand inmates. The basement and 
apper stories are built in different styles of architecture, 
•0; that the exterior is cumbrous and inelegant. The 
most splendid apartment, probably unrivalled in the 
world, is the great hall of St George, a hundred and 
forty feet by sixty, surrounded by forty marble columns 
in double rows, with cafntals and pedestals richly gilt. 

Before dismissing the palaces, I may mention that 
there is one alt a village called Tzarskoe Celo, or the 
emperor's village, twenty-two wersts from St. Petersburg, 
to which Monsieur Djunkorski, one of the CQimsellors of 
state, from whom I have received great kindness, droye 
me in his carriage the day before yesterday. In our 
way we stopped at the establishment of an enterprising 
EkigUsh quaker who has been engaged for some yeats 
under government in draining the morasses around th^ 
capitaL He has succeeded so well that his house now 
stands in the midfet of luxuriant corn-fields, in a spot 
which had jprobably never before been trodden by man. 
A little further on, we passed through two villages, 
allotted to a German colony, whose industry has diffused 
an air of comfort that contrasts strongly with the general 
appearance of a Russian village. , I will not weary yon 
with a description of the palace a( Tzarskoe Celo, which 
exhibits the same profuse magnificence as the royal 
dwellings at St Petersburg, but eontains only two rooms 
strikingly characteristic; the one, covered firom floor to 
ceiling with amber ; the other lined, half way up its walls, 
with lapis lazuli ; the floor being inlaid with mother-o^ 
pearL The rooms where Alexander sat and transacted 
the chief business of his empire, as well as the bed-room, 
with the hard mattress on which he slept, cannot fiiil to 
be regarded with great interest This suite of apartments 
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u nid to remain in the state in which he left them. His 
hat and gloves are on the chair, his boots by the door ; 
and his pocket handkerchief on the table. These rooms 
are consecrated to the memory of the deceased. There 
are some who object to snch memoriala of the dead. To 
my mind they are pleasing. They serve to maintain the 
connection between those who live on earth and those 
who hare preceded them in deparimre hence. 

We drank tea at the palace with General Merder's 
fiuttily. He is a fiivoarite of the emperor and empress, 
and preceptor to the young heir apparent, the archdoke 
AJezander Nicholayvich. These three interesting per- 
sonages we saw ; as also the little archdnchesses, who 
were in the room next to that in which we spent the even- 
ing. Walking round the gardens with onr kind.hostess 
and some other Russian ladies, we encountered many 
groups assembled there to see Imd be seen, and to pay 
their respects to the emperor in the course of his usual 
promenade. The officers were in full uniform : the ladies 
in handsome afternoon dresses. Most of the latter spoke 
English ; and that with a fluency which the Russians 
generally display in all the languages of Europe. My 
companions gave me some interesting detailr~of the 
Persian ambassadors sent over a year or two ago by 
Shah Abbas; speaking of them as men of polished man. 
ners and finished education, thoroughly at home in the 
languages and diplomacy of the various European 
courts. 

In a large institution, standing dose to Tzarskoe Celo, 
for the instruction of children of the Russian nobility, 
my friend pointed out two young princes from Georgia 
and one from CSashmere who have been sent to St. Pe- 
tersburg for education. I was surprised to find they do 
not understand Persian. One of them has pieked up a 
little French, and was pleased at the opportunity of die- 
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pUy'mg his ftncied proficiency. The elegant fimn of 
the Cashmeiian boj, his slender figure and snpi^e limbe, 
so characteristic of an eastern chUd, contrasted strongly 
with the hardy and broader structure of the young Rus» 



The mint at St Petersburg is well arranged. The 
machinery and superintendents are English. The for- 
mer was made by Bolton and Watts of London, after the 
model of that used in our own mint Wherever an 
Englishman goes, he cannot fiiil to remark the preference 
gmn to the artificers, machinery, and manufiictures of 
his country. In nearly all the large institutions of this 
metropdis the superintendents are Scotch or English ; 
and their steam-engines, as well as most other articles 
of machinery, have been imported firom England. The 
labourers in the mint are serft of the emperor. We were 
detained till their dinner hour, and witnessed a painful 
process, derogatory to the dignity of more civilised Eu- 
ropeans. All the native workmen were clothed in very 
thin white jackets and linen trowsers without pockets. 
As they tHoved in files from the laboratory to the dining- 
KK>m, eaeh serf was examined by a police officer, who 
passed his hands o«er th^ wMe of the man's body, from 
the crpwn of the head to the feet, to ascertain if he had 
any coin secreted in his hair or dreas. At night, when 
the workmen leaves the house, they are stripped to the 
iddn and go out in other clothes ; at the end of the year 
those they have been in the habit of wearing are burnt 
to obtain the particles of metal adhering to the fibres of 
the doth. While a maniftetation of respect sometimes 
teaches men to respect themselves, halutual distrust 
necessarily engenders disregard of that virtue in which 
the party is supposed to be deficient Hence the Rus- 
sians are fidthless. 

The coin comnumly current is a ruble, divided into a 

17* 
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hundred copper kopecks. Of this there are two sorts, 

the paper and the silver ruble ; the former nearly equal 
in value to eleven pence of our money ; the latter to (Siree 
■hillingB and four pence. Originally, the one was merely 
a refHResentative of the others as our one-pound notes 
were of twenty shillin|pi; but latterly, paper has been so 
depreciated by an excess of issue and other causes, that 
its value has been diminished ia the proportion just 
stated. In the middle of the seventeenth century bars 
of silver were used instead of coins. These were marked 
at reipilar distances with notches, (ruhU,) aeciording to 
which a greater or less portion of the bar was cut off to 
settle an account The word kopeck is derived froni 
kopea^ a spear, because fbrmerly the copper coin was 
stamped with an impression of St George spearing th^ 
drsgon. I have seen no gold in the country. A platina 
coin, called an ** imperial,** has been iately struck. Its 
^alue is not quite a guinea. This is the first piece of 
money that has ever been coined from platina. The 
metal is generally found as an oxide. Dr. WoUaston 
was the discoverer of a mode of combining it with chemi- 
cal agents i^ as to render it tractile and fit for coinage. 
On his death-bed he disclosed this secret to Mr. Herschel, 
the astronomer, under whose instruction a person, named 
Johnson, was em[doyed in the preparation of the metal; 
and when the Russian government sent to England fi>r 
some one who could undertake the superintendence of a 
platina coinage at St Petersburg, this man was selected 
for the purpose. The metal was prepared, and a coin 
struck with great skill and neatness: but, in the mean 
time, the value of platina had been much depreciated by 
a large importation firom America ; and it was considered 
inexpedient to put into circulation a metal that would be 
liable to very great fluctuations in value. Hence the 
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** Imperial ** has nefver left the mint, except when purchased 
by viaiters as a curiosity. 

The muaeum of the Academy -of Sciences contains 
4^res of t^e inhabitants of vaanous uncivilised eoun- 
tries,- attired in their national costumes. Among thesa 
are dressed of several of the tribes of Siberia, the Sa- 
moiedes, Kamtchadales, Laplanders, Chinese, Konriaks, 
and Japanese. There, are also several natural curiosities. 
The chief of these is the skeleton of a mammoth that 
was found buried in an ioeberg on the bank of the Obi, 
in Siberia. As the ice gradually dissolved in a summer 
more than usually warm, bears attacked the flesh, Which 
was in a state of high preservation, and destroyed the 
skin; but the skeleton was secured with the exception of 
a single foot It now stands in the museum close to that 
of a large elephant ; a|id though the one is not much 
less in height than the other, a comparison of their Joints 
shows how superior the mammoth must have been m 
strength and bulk. From a part of the skin .which is 
preserved it appears thai the animal was ftimished with 
long hair ;' a fact affording strong presumptive evidence 
that it inhabited the cold latitude in which the body was 
discovered ; and that it was not, as some theorists have 
supposed, the native of a tropical region. Another pro- 
duce of Siberia exhibited here is a piece of native iron 
weighing nearly seventeen hundred pounds. 

I have visited with great interest the prison, a refuge 
for the destitute, a- cotton manufoctory in which eight 
hundred foundlings and two thousand adults are em- 
ployed under the superintendence of a Scotch general, 
and the China, plate glass, and iron manufiictories ; in* 
stitutions admirably arranged, which cannot fail to 
recompense a foreigner for some trouble he may encoun- 
ter in gaining admittance. I have been delighted with 
St Petersburg. Every thing here is novel ; every thing 
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mterartmg ; and every things in a atyle of magnificence 
that is perfectly astonishing. To describe all that/ is 
worthy of note would fill a volume ; and as books have 
been published containing detailed accounts of this capi- 
talf I refrain from minute particulars. 

The houses of the lower orders are made chiefly of 
wood, having projecting Swiss roofs, small windows, and 
narrow balconies with ornamented balustrades. Those 
of the higher classes are built of stuccoed brick, jnach 
like our own, but on a larger scale, and with & profusJOQ 
of Grecian pillars and pilasters. In all, the principal 
article of furniture is the stove. This consists of fi)ur 
walls of brick, cased outside with white, or painted, tiles, 
which rise to a height of five or six feet, and sometimes 
to the top of the room. The inside is well fiirnished 
with flues, so that the air of the whole room is equally 
boated by the large radiating surface presented to it A 
fire is lighted once in twenty-four hours, and when the 
wood has ceased to blaze, the heated air is confined 
within the stove. In large houses, one of these conve* 
nienees may be found in almost every room, and always 
in the haU. 

But tins carefiil distribution of heat is not the only 
pr^aution rendered necessary by the rigour of a Russian 
winter. External air must be excluded. For this pur- 
pose every house is fbrnished with double windows^ In 
the month of September, after a succession of fine warm 
days, the outer windows, which had been displaced 
during summer, are fitted In, and the interstices calked 
with tow. A layer of sand, with a few handfiils of salt, 
is then strewed between the two firames to absorb all the 
moisture ; and £bid inner ones are secured so that no 
oommimtcatioa can take plaee between the exten^al and 
internal atmosphere. The use of stoves deprives the 
Rttsnans of the cheerful comfort of an English fireside, 
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and windows coostantly closed render the rooms dose 
and sultry; but these means preserve an equality of 
temperature, so that in the severest winter thermometers 
throughout the dwelling generally stand at 60^ of 
Fahrenheit 

The climate of Russia is not so prejudicial to foreign* 
ers as might be supposd, because the extreme cold of 
winter and the heat of summer compel them to be 
observant and careful. Among the natives, too, catarrhs, 
consumptions, rheumatisms, and other diseases resulting 
&om cold, are not so prevalent as in countries where the 
rigour of winter is less severe. In more temperate 
dimes, extraordinary precautions are not oonsidered es* 
sential to the preservation of life. The natives become 
careless of the changes of weather, and negligent of 
themsdves ; hence the bad effects which ensue. . Here 
every peaisant is a strict observer of the thermometer, 
and can talk with as much accuracy of the degrees of 
heat and pold that have been exhibited during the season, 
as a philosopher in England. He dresses accordingly. 
In warm weather he wears a shallow broad-brimmed 
hat, and a caftan, or robe like the Persian's, tied by 
aceintureof silk round the waist His beard is always 
long, and his hair dose shorn behind, level with the ht^ 
tarn of the ears. A shirt hangs outside his loose trowsers ; 
his neck is lefl bare ; and stockings are regarded as a 
needless luxury. In winter his hat is exchanged for a 
fur cap, wrapping over the ears and sides of the face ; his 
light trowsers for thick doth or blanketing ; and, instead 
of the cafian, he wears a doak of sheep, wolf, or bear's 
skin, with their hair turned inwards. His hands are 
similarly protected by shaggy gloves, which tie up four 
fingers together, allotting m separate division to the 
thumb; and his feet by lined hoots coming up to the 
knees. A flowing beard and long moustaches form a 
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mtonl futrd to the lower pert of tlie &oe, so that the 
eyee and noee alone are ezpoaed. 

Thua equipped, a Russian walks or rides on a sledge, 
almost unoonscioiisof cold, though cutting rapidly through 
a bleak wind when the thermometer shows 50^ of Fahren- 
heit below freezing' point The only object of solicitode 
ii his nose. This is occasionaUy frost-bitten. HaTing 
lost all sensation in that part, the sufferer is made ac- 
quainted with the accident by some passer by, who 
observes its natural colour to be changed. He imme- 
diately rubs his noee with snow, which imparts some of 
its own heat to the flesh previously reduced to the tem- 
perature of the air. This, together with friction, restores 
circulation, and the nose is saved. If the remedy be not 
quickly aj^ed, or if he approach the fire, the part mor* 
tifies and Alls o£ The same observation applies to the 
fingers and toes. Considering the intensity of cold in 
winter, and the multitude exposed to its influence, it is a 
matter of surprise that so few are seen with mutilated 
members. 

The dress of the higher ordera of Russians resemblei 
that of similar classes among other European nations. 
In winter, they, like the peasants, are furnished with 
stout cloaks lined with fur, but oT superior quality and 
fixreign manu&cture. In the selection of fiuf the Russian 
gentlemen are very particular. Fifteen or twenty-five 
pounds is a price not uncommonly paid for* a single 
collar. The ladies follow French fashions ; while the 
lower class of women difler little iira^»eanftit!e ftoOi those 
of Finland, except that they tuck up their ^Kur; and 
many wear caps richly ornamented with gold. 

One peculiarity in the climate of Russia is remarkaole. 
There is neither autumn nor spring. Summer passes 
mwmy and it is winter. Winter was yesterday : to day ir 
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sommer.* He first intimation of the setting in of frost 
18 received firom Lake Ladoga, which, being inland and 
considerably north of St Petersburg, is frozen before the 
Neva. The river is generally frozen in November, though 
sometimes not till December ; and the event is preceded 
by unsettled weather, thick fogs, and strong winds. As 
soon as masses of ice begin to float down from the lake, 
the bridges, which stand on large barges, are opened in 
the centre and allowed to swing round to cither ude. 
But few boats, and those only of a large size, are suffered 
to cross, for fear of the heavy blocks of ice. By degrees, 
these close up the river, which likewise freezes ; when, a 
deep ftU of snow filling interstices and levelling the sur- 
fiuse, the ice is declared passable, and is soon covered 
with passengers, horses, skaters, sledges, and carriages, 
exhibiting a scene of great gaiety and amusement. The 
bridges are replaced ; and tiie communication, previously' 
cat off, between different parts of the city, is renewed. 
The sti^ets pFcsen^an aspect no less novel. Carriages 
are deprived of their wheels and placed on sledges, 
gliding over the hard and £ven surface of snow wiUi a 
rapidity and security highly interesting, i^toves are 
lighted in the princiQ^* squares for the benefit of the 
i$vo9Uhiks, or drivers, and others whose profession com- 
pels them to stand still ih the open air. The roofe of the 
houses are covered with the same unvaried dress of virgin 
white, and studded with crows, which assemble in groups 

* It is Calculated that throughout the year there are 
thr^ hot, or tolerably warm, days to two winter days and 
one ifk which it is moderjitely fiur with frost at night. 
The extreme heat of summmr seldom exceeds 80^ of 
Fahrenheit in the shade, and the 'extreme cold of winter 
is rarely more than 30^ below aero. 
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u nomerons as those that may be seen throughout the 
year in Calcutta. All this is the effect of a few days. 
Summer has passed away like a dream, and winter has 
set in. 

But a Rusman winter Jbas not the gloom of that seascn 
in any other country. On the contrary, it is a time of 
gaiety and enjoyment, not only to the rich in the fo* 
tivities of the drawing-room, but to all classes in manly 
ouUcMoor exercises. Nor is the shortness of the day a 
source of great inconvenience. Long after the sun has 
set, his refracted rays, reflected from every object white 
with snow, afford a protracted twilight ; darkness is fre- 
quently dissipated by a welcome aurora; and night is 
always enlivened by a sky wUch, exhibiting a brilliant 
illumination of starry lamps, seems to participate the joy 
of the city. 

On the seventeenth of January the priests, marching in 
solemn procession to the bank of the Neva, bless its 
frozen waters. The rite, like that celebrated at Easter, 
(which resembles the ceremonies that Plutarch says 
were used by the heathens in search of Osiris,) seems to 
have a pagan origin. A wooden building is erected on 
the ice. In the centre is suspended a visible emblem of 
the Holy Spirit. The metropolitan, followed by priests, 
enters this temporary shed ; and having pierced the ice, 
dips a crucifix into the hole and sprinkles the water in 
the direction of the crowds who line the banks. The 
emperor makes a point of being present on this occasion, 
as during most other grand religious ceremonies. 

The Neva remains frozen till about the middle of 
April In the beginning of that month snow disappears 
from the more frequented sheets ; and the breaking up 
of the ite, an occurrence hailed with intense interest. Is 
csl!roulatea||f' some with singular accuracy. They are 
seldom mistaken in the day. Police officers are posted 
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to prevent people from parsing over. The bridges are 
removed* and multitudes flock to the river to be specta 
tors of the great event. At length, indistinet murmurs 
indicate a partial cracking of the ice. Masses begin to 
disengage themselves in the centre, and are carried under 
by the current At last, a general crash is heard, like 
the roar of distant thunder ; the whole body of ice is 
broken up, and frozen mountains are seen moving down 
the Neva, striking against each other and against the 
banks with destructive violence. For two or liuree days 
the river continues to be covered with similar masaos 
which float in from the Ladoga. During this period all 
communication is cut off between quarters of the dty on 
opposite banks. A salute from the citadel intimates a 
reinstatement of the bridges, and a grant of permission 
to the boatmen once more to ply their long-forgottesi 
oars. 

This event b not allowed to pass without an appropriate 
ceremony. Thp governor of the fort, attended by his 
staflT, solicits permission to pay his respects to th6 em- 
peror, and presents him with a glassful of the pure waters 
of the Neva, in token that they have been restored to 
their liquid state, and that a more genial season has ar- 
rived. The priests, too, perform their part, and bless the 
returning vegetation. Plants and trees now put forth 
their flowers, leaves^ and Uossoms. Nature rises with 
fresh energy from her long torpor, and seems to sport, 
with the gaiety of the butterfly springing from its 
chrysalis state. What in England is the Work of a sea- 
son is here performed in a week or two ; and the sudden 
transition from the depth of winter to the fliU verdure of 
summer is as astonishing as it is delightful. In these 
observations I give you the result of my enquiries from 
others; for, not having been here in wintokl haveaot 
18 
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witneined the festiTitiet of that Mason, nor the magical 
transformation of nature. « 

Daring September and October, and still more in the 
npionth of November, St Petersborg is liable to inmida- 
tions of the river, produced by strong winds setting in 
from the gulf of Finland and checking the current of the 
Neva. The severest calamity of this nature which has 
happened of late years wiU be fresh, in yoor recollection. 
It ocearred in November 1824, when the river rose fifteen 
feet, and threatened the whole city with destruction. 
Many lives were lost, and many buildings destroyed. A 
broad red Une on all the houses keeps in constant re- 
membrance this dreadful visitation of Providence, and 
marks the height attained by the water. 

Twenty miles from St Petersburg, dose to the mouth 
of the Neva, is the icdand of Cronstadt, the station fyg 
Russian shipping. A steamer leaves the capital at an 
early hour every morning during ^mmer, and returns 
the same evening, so that the docks can be inspected with 
very little trouble and difficulty, provided only that care 
has been taken to secure the necessary signatures to the 
passport, which is always a matter of greaX importance, 
and generally embarrassed with unnecessary obstacles 
for the purpose of extorting money. Cronstadt is wdl 
fortified towards the sea, and surrounded by little isles 
furnished with batteries. Its chief protection .is the 
shallow water investing it on all sides, and leaving only 
one narrow channel, from which, in case of invasion, the 
buoys would be removed. About fifteen thousand sailors 
are kept here, trained like soldiers, to act as a marine 
corps against an enemy. The navy of Russia is not 
large. Having so small a coast to guard, and so little 
&cility fi>r the maintenance of a fleet, it is not her poBey 
to do more in this d^gartment than may be sufficient to 
protect her German provinces and Finland against Swe- 
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den. As her commerce is entirely in the hands of 
foreigners, her merchantmen are likewise few. Most of 
the ships in the docks are English or American. It is 
somewhat curious that at the inn where I lodge there is 
not a guest of any other nation; and more than half our 
party are captains in the .merchant service of England or 
America.^ 

As all large ships are built at St Petersburg in a dock 
yard off the granite quay already referred to, where the 
water is shallow, a number of camels are kept at Cron- 
stadt for the purpose of carrying them down the riyer. 
GamelB are hollow eases of wood so constructed as to 
emlM'ace the keel and lay hold of the hull of a ship on 
both sides. They are filled with water and sunk, in or« 
der to be fixed on. The water is then pumped out, and 
the specific gravity of the whole mass being decreased, 
the camelB and vessel gradually rise. The process k 
ooQtinued by an additiiMi of camels till the ship is raised 
Buffidently to enaUe it to pass the shoals. Since my ar- 
rival, two of the laigest ships in the Russian navy have 
been launched from tins dock yard, in the presence of the 
emperor, with all the parade which invariaUy atttends 
similar events in this great capitaL 

There has been no levee this month ; but Lord Heytes- 
bnry, the English ambassador, to whom I am indebted 
for some obliging attentions, has offered to present me ^t 
the first that is held after my return firom Moocow, fi)r 
which city I purpose to set out to-morrow. 
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LETTER XIIL 

Motcmo, 23i (llfA,) September, 1830. 

Before quitting St Petersburg it was neoessary that I 
dMHikl make up my mind as to the route to be pursued 
from Moscow, because a traveller is obliged to advertise 
liis name in the public newspapers three times before he 
can obtain permission to leave the country. This, form 
occupies nearly a fortnight, and the final passport can be 
procured only at St Petersburg or Moscow, at whidi ever 
of the two places tiie advertisement has been publiiihed. 
As the standing camp, the chief object of interest at 
Warsaw, has been removed for the winter, and as the 
road through that part of Poland is as tedious as a mo- 
notonous bed of sand must alwa3rB be; while, on the 
odier hand, the German provinces of Russia, with their 
large commercial towns, the western part of Poland, and 
the extensive territories of Prussia, offer much of novelty 
and interest, I resolved to return to St Petersburg and 
pursue the road by Riga, Polangen, and Koenigsberg, to 
Berlin, though it is five hundred miles longer than that 
by Warsaw to the capital of Prussia. Accordingly, hav- 
ing put things in train to secure a passport as soon as I 
return to St Petersburg, and having obtained permission 
to proceed to Moscow, I entered a diligence on the dom- 
ing of Tuesday, the 14th instant 

The distance is six hundred and nmety-eight wersts, 
or four hundred and sixty-five miles. The journey oc- 
cupied four days and nijgphts.' I was alone in the inside. 
There were three outside passengers, one of whom was 
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a Greek, an inhabitant of Toganrog, to which place hit 
&mily migrated during the troubles of their ill-fated 
land. He said he knew a little of the ancient Greek ; 
and though he could not understand my pronunciation, 
yet when I wrote a few words, he answered readily, and 
interpreted for me at the Russian inn«. We had not 
proceeded far before it appeared that one of my com- 
panions,, an obliging young adyenturer of much general 
information, spoke Italian* Thus, considering that I was 
gravelling in a foreign and half civilised country, ignorant 
of the^language, and without an interpreter, I had no 
reason to complain. On one occasion, I met a native of 
Georgia, naturalised as a Russian. The rencontre was 
very interesting. His name was John Mortlock. He " 
had been a slave, and was redeemed by a benevolent gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, well known in London and 
Brightoi^, whose name he adopted in the Christian rite 
of baptism. 

Leaving St. Petersburg for Moscow, the traveller makes 
up his mind to resign all comfort till he. reach the end of 
his journey. At the post-houses he can procure scarcely 
any thing but tea, bread, and butter ; except here and 
there a kind of soupe maigre, called Uchee, consisting 
chiefly of cabbages and the water in which they have 
been boiled. The filth of the rooms is such that even 
those who travel with post-horses and can command their 
time prefer the fatigue of continued motion to a night's 
sojourn in one of these nondescript abodes. The state 
of the people in the interior seems inconsistent with their 
proximity to such a city as St. Petersburg. The shaggy 
peasant, rivalling in hairiness his own sheep-skin cloak, ^ 
and lying asleep in any -comer of the road; the bare- 
leggied girl gazing with an unmeaning stare from a hole 
in the wall, which serves as the only window of the 
house ; and th^wild appearance of the children, the cattle, 

18* 
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and the bafldings, force upon a stranger's mind the con- 
dosion that civilisation has been left behind. However, 
every thing is new; and what is new is interesting. In 
spite of many annoyances and great discomfort, fonr 
days and nights passed quickly away ; while memory was 
bosily occupied in recalling the wonders of St Peters- 
burg, aid imagination no less engaged in picturing fiury 
visions of Moscow. 

The first twenty wersts carried ua over the same road 
that I had travdled only a day or two before, to visit the 
palace of Txarskoe Celo. At Sophea, contiguous to 
which little town the palace stands, our progress was ar- 
rested for three hours by a review of the troops. The 
peasants had scrambled, without distinction of age or 
sex, to the tope of their tfaatchsd roofi, to witness the 
military display. I followed their example, seating my- 
self across the gable en4 ef a cottage, to the infinite 
amusement of many a Russian boor who passed his dull 
joke on the foreigner. The emperor and empress, with 
several of the imperial fiimily, were present Thirty 
thousand troops were assembled to go through the ma^ 
noBUvres of a mock fight Their volleys were fired with 
an irregularity which would disgrace an awkward squad ; 
otherwise, as far as a civilian can judge, the duties were 
performed in a soldier-like manner. The* scene was 
highly animating, and very opportune, as affording me a 
sight of the Russian army. 

The Hussars and Coraacks wore a peculiarly martial 
appearanee. To the disappointment of a foreigner's cu- 
riosity, the l9,tter have been disrobed of tiieir national 
costume, and vacancies in their troops have been supplied 
indiscriminately with native-bor^ Russians. They are 
now distinguished fi'om European Lancers chiefly by the 
length and weight of their spears, and by the skill with 
which they wield them. The word Cossack is a cor- 
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ruption of the Turkish kuzzah, a robber.'^ The preda- 
tory tribes inhabiting the banks of the Don were called 
the Kuzzaka of the Don; a designation which, by an easy 
corruption, ha* been converted into Don Ck)Bsacks. The 
term Hussar may be traced nearer home. It is Hun- 
garian, signifying twentieth. The name was first ap- 
plied to a corps formed by a selection firom varioun regi- 
ments of the finest man in every twenty ; and being im- 
ported into other countries, was used with a more general 
and lessL accurate signification. , 

After three houra wq obtained permission to proceed. 
En route, we passed through two or three large towns. 
The first was Novgorod, a hundred and twenty miles 
firom St Petersburg, built be&re the year 500 of our era. 
The krenU, or fortress, erected in the eleventh century, 
was repaired by the celebrated architect Aristotile,* of 
whose taste and science it remiins a deserted monument, 
** sere perennius.** The church is constructed after the 
model of St Sophia's at Constantinople, which I long to 
see. From Moscow to Odessa the distance m only eight 
hundted miles; and a water conveyance would car^y me 
speedily thence to Istambol. But as duty calls me home, 
indinalionrmust be sacrificed. Novgorod once contained 
a population larger than St Petersburg now does ; but it 
has sunk into insignificance and possesses no object of 
interest except the tomb of Vladimir; and the brass gates 
he brought away firom the Crimea in his expedition 



* Alberti Aristotile, otherwise called Ridolfe Fioraventi, 
was a celebrated architect and meclumician of Bologna, 
who flourished in the fifteenth century. He is said to 
have moved a tower with all its bells firom one of the 
churehes in his native city to a spot thirty-five paces 
distant ! 
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ogaiiut Greece. Whether or not they are the identical 
gates I will not yentnre to decide; but some learned his- 
torians, among whom is Gibbon, think there ,i8 just 
ground to credit the story. 

About two hundred and ten miles from St. Petersburg, 
and ninety from Novgorod, we crossed a little range of 
hUlooks, designated by the lofly title of the Walday 
mountains, though scarcely twelve hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. They form a water plateau^ or ele- 
vated spot whence rivers assume ppposite courses. Thus, 
drops which have been congrega^ in the same cloud, 
and fall within a lew yards of each other, are transported, 
some to the commercial Baltic, and some to the Frozen 
ooetfn ; whUe others diverge to the inland Caspian, or the 
Black Sea and Mediterranean. The capacious mind of 
Peter the Great formed a design of completing the com. 
munication, by means of a canal cut through this gently 
rising ground, between the Baltic and the Caspian. Many 
and great difficulties were to be encountered, but at length 
he succeeded in uniting the Msta and the Tvertsa ; the 
former joins the Volkoff that communicates through the 
lake of Ladoga and the Neva with the Baltic; the other 
is lost in the Wolga which flbws into the Caspian. The 
fall towards the Msta is very great; and the quantity of 
water that can be collected from mountain rills is insuffi- 
cient to fill the canal so as to enable vessels to. go down 
one of the &lls, called the Borovitski. Water is there- 
fore collected in a basin and ihe locks are opened only 
once a week, when all boate waiting for. a passage are 
mustered, and shoot the .falls. In .the descent they are 
generally so shattered as to be good for liltlc afterwards; 
and since it is impossible for them to reasoend the cata- 
racte, they are broken up at St. Petersburg. The canal 
is two miles in length, and admito about four thousand 
vessels annually. By ito means (me of the most exten- 
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sive inlaiid navigations in the world is Accomplished; the 
distaooe from the Baltic to the Caspian by the course of 
the rivers referred to, being upwards of three thousand 
miles.* 

From an official paper pubUshed at St Petersburg in 
August 1826, it appears that merchandise to the value of 
four and a half millions sterling pas^d through this 
canal, called Vouichni-Volotchok, in the year 1824. 

A hundred and four miles from Valday stands Torjok, 
&mons for a manufacture of shoes and sashes embroidered 
«rith.gold and silver, and fat that peculiar mode of pre- 
paring leather, which in every country gives the name oi 
Ru88ian leather to such as has undergone the process. I 
recollect, when travelling some years ago in the Himala 
mountains, to have been presented by one of the petty 
rajas with a whole skin of leather thus prepared, the only 
one I ever saw in an entire state. It was tiien a problem 
to me how he procured it. Information lately obtained 
leads nie to believe that he must have got it from Ijadak, 
the country of the Grand Lama, (which was near at hand) 
where a large fiur is annually held for the barter of goods 
between Cashmerians and Tartars, who form a medium 
of communicatbn between the merchants of China and 
Russia ; Russians carrying from the &ir of Nijni Novgo- 
rod home prdduce, which they exchange with Chinamen 
for tea. Torjok leather is tanned with the bark of oaic, 
and coloured red with cochineal, which is a small insect 
gathered on the opuntia and dried. Some vegetable oil 
is added to communicate its peculiar odour. Here, as at 
each station where the horses are changed, the diligence 



* Mr. G , a Scotch missionary, a year or two since, 

made a voyage by the route referred to from St Peters. 
burg to Astracan. 
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hahf for an hour; and a foreigner mtut posaeae great 
ael^oommand who can abstain from laying' in a stock of 
aoirrenirs of Russia from the collection of curiosities ex- 
posed for sale. These consist chiefly of sashes, caps, pil- 
lows, slippers, pocket-books^ and writing cases, of Torjok, 
or Russian, leather, richly embrcHdered with gold and 
silver. 

Tver, a large and handsome town, the capital of the 
government of that name, stands on the bank of the Volga 
fbrty*three miles beyond Torjok, and three hundred and 
fifty-eight from St. Petersburg. The population ezoeeds 
twelve thousand. Here the real character of Russian 
architecture is clearly marked. The churches, which are 
numerous, are built in the oriental style. Their cupolas 
of green and gold, surmounted with massive crosses 
gilded by the setting sun, contrasted picturesquely with 
the deep azure of the sky ; and presented a view, to a cer- 
tain degree oriental, yet strangely blended with what is 
peculiarly European. When Napoleon invaded Moscow, 
such consternation was di^Sused through the country, that 
Tver, which is only a hundred and seven miles from that 
city, with many more distant towns, was deserted by its 
inhabitants, who carried off their moveaUe property to 
remote villages. Tver derives its name from the Tvertsa 
that here disembogues itself into the Volga. 

* There is soiAething indescribable in the feelings with 
which for the first time we look cm' things and places re- 
garded from childhood with respect and almost venera- 
tion, conceded either to their individual grandeur, or te 
Jiistorical or geograpliical associations* In youth, espe- 
cially, such sentiments are excited when the objects in 
questiun are remote, and the probability of seeing them 
but small : and even in after life all are more or le^ con- 
scious of magnifying to themselves what is distant and 
unknown. It was under the influence of some such 
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early impressums that I ai^roached the Wolga. I onee 
eaqperienoed siimlar feelings on the banks of the Granges. 
Bat here I mused on a much larger river, the largest of 
£ur(^ ; a river navigable neariy to its source, through a 
space of more than two thousand five hundred miles ; and 
I dwelt on it with a kind of respect and admiration. A 
bridge of boats carrying us quickly across, the train of 
my ideas was interrupted by other objects of novelty and 
interest 

The approach to Moscow is characterised by an in- 
creasing resemblance to oriental costumes, as well as 
habits and style of architecture. Women wear long 
shawls covering the head and pendent to the feet, like 
the eastern cAiMUer, which probably resembles the veil 
that Ruth wore, when, in the simplicity of primitive 
times and the innocence of her heart, she presented her- 
self to her kinsman Boaz. The gown is generally 6f 
some brif^t colour ; and, except that it has sleeves and 
is covered with tinsel, might bear comparison with the 
Indian »ayah. The men carry in their girdle a hatchet 
that answers the purpose of a knife as well as of an o£> 
fensive and defensive weapon. Their large clumsy shoes 
are made of the inner bark of the lime-tree ; and, instead 
of stockings, long rolls of flannel or blanketing are twist- 
ed in a grotesque manner round their legs. 

Many of the villages and small town» through which 
we passed are not paved, but boarded with planks ; the 
houses also are built of logs, in the iasliion already de- 
scribed as prevalent in Norway, with large Swiss roofii 
and ornamented balconies. At the inns, a picture of the 
Virgin is suspended in every room. To this, each per- 
son, as he enters, pays respect by crossing himself 
quickly and bowing, before he salutes the master or mis- 
tress of the house. The picture is generally covered 
with a coating of coloured metal, often plated, (in the 
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cburdies it b sometimes of pore silver,) which has holes 
to show the face and hands. This practice of covering" 
the olijeet of worship may have heen adopted in order to 
presarre it firom injury, when the art of multiplying go- 
IMS was Uttk known in Russia. It is now retained only 
beca u se the tinsel is more gaudy than the picture. 

Sometimes, when we stopped to change horses^ women 
woqM erowd round ils with biscuits, of the size and 
■h^ie of a hraoelet, strung, thirty or forty together, on a 
pMoe of hemp. These they insisted on our purchasing 
Ibr a halQieimy or two, nor would they take a reftisal. 
Their importunity is considered to be rather a token of 
good-will than the result of a desire to make money. In 
the coarse of our journey we passed several tumuli, sup- 
posed to have he&i raised at an early date over fallen 
warriors. Every now and then we encountered a cara* 
van of carts proceeding to the capital, each drawn by 
two or three oxen, and laden with sugar. The wagons 
were shaped like boats, fixed on two low wheels, and oo. 
vered with matting. Their rude structure reminded me 
of the eastern Adkries. / 

The greater part of the road between the rival cities 
of Russia has been Macadamised; but for an extent of 
two hundred worsts* the old one, though half broken up, 
remains. In this part the motion of a carriage becomes 
almost insupportable* Though the diligence is as well 
arranged as it can be, and thickly wadded with cotton, 
yet the contusions received are neither slight nor few. 
Russian travellers always take care to provide themselves 



* A went, or verst^ equals five hundred tajenes / and a 
mtjene seven feet English; Hence a werst is about two 
thirds. of a mile. The Russian arekine equals twenty- 
eight inches English. 
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with pillows. Not expecting that the agitation of the 
coach would render such a precaution absolutely neces- 
Bary, I fiuled to do so ; and had it not happened that my 
6reek companion carried with him three, I think I should 
scarcely have reached Moscow without an accident. 
The road was originally made of trees placed side by 
side. Some of these exist no more. The ^p remains 
unfilled; and incessant jolting gives one a speedy surfeit 
of travelling in this half civilised country. On each side 
a space of a hundred and fifty yards is kept clear as pas- 
turage for cattle travelling firom the south of Russia to 
the capital : a provision without which they would be 
unable to effect such tedious marches. Nothing can 
well be more dreary than the country through which 
'we passed. On the west of the little elevation called the 
Walday mountains, the long plain is scarcely broken by 
a single hillock. Thick woods of fir and beds of sand 
are varied only now and then by patches of vegetation 
or a straggling village. On the east of the Walday there 
is more cultivation, with some variety in the foliage, but 
the same dull monotonous level. Were it not for the 
difference of temperature and costume, the traveller 
might fancy himself crossing the sandy plains of India. 
Nor would midnight sounds undeceive him, for he would 
hear the same howl of the wolf, and the same shriek of 
the owl. Bears are more numerous here Uian there ; but 
I am not aware that the jackal, whose noisy troops 
maintain perpetual and discordant yells in the east, is a 
native of Russia. 

For ninety-four hours I had been shut up alone in the 
diligence, without any longer respite than the time allot- 
ted to meals during the changes of horses, which recurred 
about once in four hours ; and thoroughly was I disgust- 
ed with the road and the country, when Moscow dawned 
on my sight ; but no sooner had I obtuned a view of the 
19 
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venerable city, with her gorgeous pakoee, her magnifi. 
oent array of domee and cupolae, crowned with glittering 
oroeees, and interepened with Grothic and Tartar towers, 
than I felt that the toils of the journey were far more 
than compensated. The efl^t was like enchantment. 
A vast'assemblage of bnildings belonging to every order 
of architecture lay befi)re me, and an equal number 
whose structure has been governed by no rules whatever. 
In the centre, on an devated spot, rises a pyramid of 
oapolas, each attaining from position an altitude higher 
than its neighbour, till the whole terminates in the soar- 
ing summits of the ancient palace of the tzars. Ojol 
•very side the eye roams over a provision of towers, ^sn- 
polas, and Byzantine domes. These last predominate, 
and form the characteristic of Moscow, which stands as 
a connecting link between two great quarters of the 
world. Now, while the solid battlements and Gothic 
towers b^ire my window carry back my mind to days 
of chivalry in Europe, the mass of cupolas, sa familiar 
to an eastern traveller, leads me forward in imaginati<m 
to the heart of Asia. I see the sentries looking out for 
fires from theu turreted heights of obaervaticm, and for 
a moment fancy them the priests at Islam standing on 
the minarets of the mosque. I listen to their deep sono- 
rous cry that ** All is well," and the solemn wusan^ or 
Mahomedan summons to prayer, seems to eonnd in my 
ears, which dedaies ** There is no God but the God, and 
Mahomet is his Prophet" Such an illusion, however, 
quickly vanishes ; and my eye rests with pleasure on the 
gilded crosses which surmount the fallen, crescents, pro- 
daiming from the glittering top of every oriental dome, 
-that a {greater than Mahomet is worshipped within tiie 
walls of these temples, where the eternal Son is recog- 
nised as co^ual witii the Father. 
Little is known of the rise and progress of cities in 
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imeiviliaed countries, iinless iheir history be connected 
D^iih that of others, where written accounts have been 
substituted for uncertain tradition. Thus it is with 
IVCosoow. Some attribute its foundation to O^g in the 
ninth, others to Youri, the son of Vladimir, in the twelfth 
century ; when the Russian Bovereigfus held the title of 
Veiikoi Kniax^ or Great Prmce. For two or three cen- 
turies tiiis country was subject to the kham of the Mon- 
gfol Tartars, and during the incessant conflicts of the 
middle ages, Moscow participated the ravages of war. 
In the year 1S38, the city was sacked and burnt by Bo- 
tee Khan, when the cruelty which the Mongols ezerdsed 
was such that, according to the strong expression of an 
historian, ** the living envied the dead the tranquillity of 
the tomb." Ten years after this we read of the first 
prince of Moscow. Michael was the brother of that 
Alexander Nevski to whom his military exploits haw 
aectffed the first rank among Russian heroes, and his 
virtues the first place in the calendar of their eainto. 
Towards the end of the same century Mosoofw was again 
sacked by the Mongols, who were subsequently repulsed 
by Daniel, but who still oontinued to wield an iron sway 
over the tributary chieftains of Russia. Their power, 
however, was gradually declining, and ceased, as it re. 
gards Russia, under Ivan Danilovitch, (pr John the sea 
of Daniel). He surrounded the capital with a wooden 
wall, and in 1339 reconstructed the kremlin, which had 
been destroyed by fire and was again consumed within 
thirty years, at the same time that a plague raged and 
depopulated the whole city; After this event, her wooden 
walls were for the first time replaced by a stronger ma- 
terial; and a fortification was erected enabling the Mos* 
covites to withstand the Crimean Tartars, from whose 
thraldom they were liberated' under prince Dmitri, 
towards the close <^the fourteenth eentnry. 
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The Tartan bad no moner desisted from their attacks, 
than new enemies arose in Kazan, Poland, LiYonia, and 
lathnania ; while the ooontry, torn bj internal divisions, 
was involved in wars in which the independent principa- 
lities of Kieff, Novgorod, and Moscow, bore a jurmnineat 
part In 1437 Moscow was •again snbjected to fire, and 
all the wooden buildings, even those-within the walls of 
the kremlin, were consamed. However, she soon rallied, 
and Ivan Vasflolivitch (John the son of Vassili) compelled 
the kings of Pdand and Austria, who had joined their 
fiirces, to acknowledge him in 1490 as sovereign of all 
the Russias, and prince of Vladimir, Moscow, Novgorod, 
Pakofi^, Yougra, Viatka, Perma, and Bulgaria. The am- 
bassador of the allied sovereigns dignified him with the 
title of tzar. In the reign of his son, Vassili Iv^ovitch, 
Moscow increased in extent and pc^ralation. New 
streots were fi>rmed, but the houses were still built of 
wood ; and on the ISth of AjNnl, 1547, the most destruc- 
tive &n this city, familiar with that element, had ever 
witnessed, again reduced it to ashes. 

Some idea may be formed of the density of population 
in those days firom the fiu^ that, within fifty-five years 
after this dreadfiil conflagration, a fiimine carried off a 
hundred ^d twenty-seven thousand persons in one sea* 
son. During the seventeenth century Russia was en- 
gaged in perpetual wars wilh the Poles and Swedes, but 
she was gaining ground ; and Moscow continued to flou- 
rish as the' capital or a country whose power was daily 
progressing. The tzars made it their constant resi- 
dence; and under the present Romanoff dynasty, which 
ascended the throne in 1613, in the person of Michael 
Feodorovitch, it continued, till the dreadful catastrophe 
of 18IS, to increase in grandeur. From the time €£ 
Peter, the fiiUi of that dynasty, who came to the throne 
in 1696, and founded, in 1703t his favourite city of SL 
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PetexBbur;, Moseow has ceiued to be the residence of a 
court, and hu therefore declined in importance ; bat it ia 
■tiH regarded by the Rnsaiana with sentiments of pro- 
band veneration, and always designated ** the capital,*' 
while St Petersburg is called ** the residence.** 

Moscow stands in the centre of a large plain, through 
which the river Moscva flows in a sinuoos course, pass- 
ing under the walls of her citadel, and depositing its 
waters in the Wolga. Tlie fonh of the city is that of a 
trapezium nearly oblong. In extent it is the largest of 
£arope. From southeast^ to northwest it measures 
ei|^t miles* The other diameter is six ; and the ckcum* 
ference> twenty-six miles. Compared with these dimen- 
aions the population is small, not exceeding two hundred 
and G&j thousand souls. Moscow is divided into four 
quarters ; the Kremlin, or citadel ; the JStet , or Chinese 
town, which is the most ancient portion, said to havo 
been formed of wooden buildings in the ninth century ; 
the Bdoi^rorod, or white town; and the ZemUnoi-gorod, 
or town^of earth, named from a large rampart which 
surrounds it The kremlin was buik under Ivan Vassili- 
vitch in 1491 ; and at that time constituted nearly the 
whole capitaL About forty years after, the Katai-gorod|^ 
adjoininur the kremlin, was constructed by an Italian, 
who relinquished the Romish for the Greek heresy, and 
was baptized under the name of Petrok Maloi. This 
quarter contains the university, a printing establishmait, 
merchants* houses, and shops. The Beloi-gorod was 
built in 1586 under Feodor Ivanovitch, round the 
Kitaigorod and kremlin, which form the centre of the 
town. Some ihink that it received the appellation 
from a white wall which fonnerly surrounded it, while 
others maintain that it was so named by the Tar. 
tars who drove the lighter-complexioned Russians into 
this part when they took poesesMfin of the centre. The 

19» 
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Zemlenoi-gorod cncirdes the preoedingf quarter, forming^ 
tbe oatskirts of the town. It ww built under the same 
tsar in the years 1591 and 1592. The two last mentioned 
diviaions contain a great variety of dirty hats, palaces, 
convents, and mosqne-like churches. 

The site of Moscow is slightly elevated. The ine- 
quality of the ground on which it stands adds to the pic- 
turesque nature of the view. It would be very difficult 
to analyse the (out entemble and describe the details which 
form so remarkable a whole. Perhaps your recollections 
of Constantinople will enable you to form some idea c^ 
the general character of the city ; but even in Constanti- 
nople that strange variety is not exhilnted which here 
prevails. Dr. Clarke humorously observes, ^ One might 
imagine all the states of Europe and Asia had sent a 
building, by way of rei»esentative, to Moscow: and under 
this impression the eye is presented with deputies from 
the countries holding congress ; timber huts from regions 
beyond the Arctic; plastered palaces from Sweden and 
Denmark, not whitewashed since their arrival; painted 
walls horn the Tyrol; mosques from Constantinople; 
Tartar temples from Bncharia; pagodas, pavilions, and 
virandas fix»m China; cabarets from Spain; dungeons, 
prisons, and public offices fit>m France; architectural 
ruins from Rome; terraces and trellises from Naples; 
and warehouses from Wapping.** This is a happy idea 
of the most amusing of travellers. The only deputy who 
has missed his way is the minaret from India. That 
elegant form of eastern architecture appears to be en- 
tirely wanting ; its place is supplied by Gothic and Tartar 
towers. The former are as modem as the dajs of Peter 
the Great, who introduced them from western Europe. 
The latter are very ancient They are round; and in- 
stead of decreasing pyramidically to the top, they pass 
by sudden transitions from a greater to a less diameter. 
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All the churches, and many of the secular public hudd- 
ings, are surmounted by five bulbous domes, of which the 
oentre is the largest This is generally gilded, while the 
feur smaller are either gilt or green. As mosques 
in the time of the khans had always five cupdas, that 
number (which may be traced, I think, to the M ahome- 
dans* veneration of Mahomet and his four followers and 
sncoessors in power,) is still retained; nor is the emblem 
of Islam laid aside, but placed, as I have already men- 
tioned, in a position indicative of subjection to the crossl 
The bulbous dome does not rise immediately from the 
building, as in the mosques of Hindoostan; but rests on 
« dwarf tower, such as I have observed in the north of 
Italy. Above the dome is a gilded ball on which a cres- 
cent stands. ' From the centre o£ this arises a gilt cross, 
orntunented at the extremities with stars, from which 
chains depend, and are fiistened in opposite directions to 
the dome, fx the support and security of the massive su- 
p^structure. 

Various opinions have prevailed as to the origin of the 
style of architecture prevalent in the churches. (^Russia. 
Some think that it resembles Gothic or Saracen; but 
there is neither the boldness nor the lightness which cha- 
ractef ise those orders. The peculiarity of this consists 
in the number of cupolas ; and in their singular form, 
which does not correspond exactly with that of the cu- 
polas in Constantinople, or that of the more ancient 
churches of Greece, Asia Minor, and the Archipelago. 
It has been suggested that the Chinese dome may have 
given rise to the Russian; but that is remarkable for the 
concavity of its upper surfiice, this for its convexity. The 
Persian and Indian cupolas, though not quite so convex, 
npproach nearly in shape to those of Moscovy, the con- 
vexity of which has no dpubt been increased in order to 
provide a sur&ce on which the snow will not settle, lest 
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its weifhtshoold prove furious to the buildmg. Ontbe 
whole, it appeara certain that the Rtia^an dome is of 
Mahomedaa orin^; and whether Pernan, Tartar^ or 
Byiantine, is a matter of litttle moment, since those or- 
ders are all members of the same fiunily. The body of a 
church is always in the form of a cross, and modelled 
after the Byzantine school, while the minor deooratioos 
are of a mixed kind, paitaking of the character of the 
age .to which their Italian or German architect belonged. 
They are generally small, that they may be kept warm 
in winter; and, with the same object, many are formed 
of two stories, one of which is heated by floes. 

The ai^iearanoe of Moscow in cKffbirent parts is so 
diyendfied that it is impossible to assign to it any general 
character, except that of strange and peculiar variety. 
Sometimes yon may foncy yourself in a noble stroet in 
LondoOfOUt of which you suddenly turn into a dirty 
Arab bazaar. Here, you meet with a dtj of ByzantiBe 
mosques ; there, with the hovels of a tribe of Jews. Now 
you are in a large overgrown village of cottages, and 
now in the midst of palaces. In one part, you gaze 
with interest on styles of architecture which hitherto you 
have fkncied only Spain or Venice could exhibit; Inan- 
other, flowing beards an^ turbaned heads r^nind you 
that you are in the "' Street of Tartars.** Before the 
conflagration of 181S, the inhalnted dwellings amounted 
to nine thousand; of which six thousand were consumed, 
Eight thousand have been built within the last eighteen 
years ; so that Moscow now contains more, by one fifth, 
than it did before the French invasion. Most of the 
houses are constructed of brict: ; but many wooden ones 
remain. Tlie streets are neither wide nor straight ; and 
are badly paved with a kind <^ flint supplied by the bed 
of the Moskva. There is an extraordinary number of 
pawnbrokers* shops, containing articles from every quar- 
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terof the world. Those that predonunate in all, are 
curiosities from China, and copies of old pictures of the 
Dutch and Italian schools, with some few originals. 

The view from the tower of Ivan Velikoi, (or John 
the Great,) is very striking. In the foreground, the 
Moskva and some tributary streams flow in a winding 
eourse through a dense mass of buildings topped with 
towers, domes, and steeples, whose bright green and 
gold, reflecting the rays of a noon-day sun, beautifully 
ocbtrast with the deep azure of the sky. In the centre 
arises a pyramid of glittering capolas. On every side a 
multitude of turrets and domes arrest attention by their 
novel combinations. The neutral tint of most of the 
buildings sets off to advantage the dazzling whiteness of 
some of the palaces ; and groups of trees, bright in the 
verdure of summer, scattered throughout, spread over 
thi. enchanting view a ftesbneai sought for in rain in 
any otiber city. The whole appears like a vast amphi- 
theatre of mosaic, wherein all colours are blended, while 
vivid hues of green, silver, and gold pi^edominate ; and 
confirm a lingering suspicion that the scene is more than 
half orientaL Still, to the bixarrerie of an eastern capi- 
tal are superadded the solidity of European work, the 
eleganoe of refined taste, and the reality of splendour ; 
qualities essentially wanting in Mahomedan architecture. 
The horizon is bounded on three sides by a vast plain, 
and on one side by a gentle elevation, called the Sparrow 
Hills, where Napoteon's army encamped when first they 
saw the city. A battie was fiiught on this spot. I rode 
over it yesterday. There is no blood-stained earth, and 
the bones that once bleached there are no longer seen. 
The plain is cultivated, and nature smiles around. Yet 
who can visit it without emotion ? From the grave of 
a tyrant's ambition and a nation's strength, a voice is 
heard, which tells that ** the glory of man is as grass.*' 
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This plaoe which onoe knew the ocmqoeror of Edropev 
** ihall know him no more.*' 

The awful catastrophe that destroyed the ancient chy, 
from whose ruins another has arisen, leaving no trace 
of former desolation, seems to have given a colour to 
the character of the people. Every one strives to fi>rget 
the past A man is no sooner buried than his memory 
has perished with him. I was recommended to an inn 
kept by Grouse. On my arrival at the bureau of the 
diligence, a gentleman, who understood French, commu- 
nicated my order to the driver of a droshki to take mo 
to that hotel. Having ascertained the street, he convey « 
ed me to the only inn that was in it ; but we were in- 
ftfrmed that it did not belong to Grouse, and that no such 
name was known there. Accordingly we went to an- 
other, whMi it appeared that we had been at Grouse's 
hotel, but the poor man, having been buried three days, 
his successor had contrived to obliterate his memory 
with his name ! 

In the centre of Moscow stands the kremli^. It is an 
irregular polygon, foil of buildings, and surrounded by 
a high wall flanked with tall Tartar towers topped with 
spires. The wall resemUes that encircling the palace of 
the Grreat Mogul at Delhi ; except that this is of brick*' 
whereas the latter is built of red granite ; and the mate- 
rial, together with its ^superior height presents ni more 
imposing aspect Part of the kremlin was consumed in 
the conflagration of 1812 ; but it has been renewed with 
such successful imitation of the original, that it is diffi. 
cult to diBcem the modem from the ancient structure. 
The wall was once surrounded by a deep ditch which 
separated it from the town. This now exists only in 
part, and the fbrtifications are weak ; but as the sight of 
them recals to memory tfie exploits they have witnessed 
in bloody wars agmmst the Mongols, Poles, Lithuanians, 
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and French, they derive no Utde interest from historiotl 
aflsociations. 

One of the fite gates fbnnmg the entrances to this 
remarkable pQe of buildings is ^ called iSJpasfaii, or 
** The Holy Gate ;" and every person passing through is 
eUiged to take off his hat in honour of a saint who pre« 
sides over it, and who once * rescued the city from the 
hands of the Tartars ; or, as others say, delivered it from 
a dreadful pest. In a tower over this, as well as in one 
over a gate called TroUskoi, are some cariUon$^ which 
Peter the Great brought from his fiivoorite country, Hol- 
land. 

An Englbh gentleman residing in Moscow, who kind- 
ly devoted two days to escort me c^bout the city, told me 
that when the magazine exploded in 1813, the whole of 
that side of ihe kremUn was shivered except a portion of 
one of the gates, caUed NUeahki^ over which St. Nicho- 
las presided In a glass case. Every window in the house 
of my fHendly conductor, which is two miles off, was 
broken; but the saint's glass escaped the general destruc- 
tion. The opportunity of extolling his power was not 
to be lost The priests cBsoovered that he had wrought 
a miracle in behalf of his .picture ; and, of course, his 
glory was reflected on his ministering servants, bringing 
down blessings in the form of increased pecuniary obla- 
tions. But 8npe]*stition does not alter the nature of the 
fact, which is certainly a remarkable one. Having en- 
tered the kremlin, you find yourself in an area about a 
mile in circumference, studded with buildings of strange, 
grotesque forms, and of a style of architecture peculiar 
toJMoscow. Every spot in this venerable citadel has 
witnessed some gallant exploit ; nor is there a battlement 
that has not sheltered many a brave defender of his 
ooontry. Some of the buildings may be eaUed barbarous, 
and none of timit are in confi>rmify with English ideas 
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^a^t bat there is something exceeds 

■kiiur '^ ^ multitude of little capolas, tall slen. 

'^"^jm and eoT^ooB towers, that meet the eye, toge- 

f^ ^jeft the variety of oolouring in which they are ex- 

tdbit^ The chief edifices are the ancient palaces of 

1^ txara and of the patriarchs, with three other imperial 

peaces ; the cathedrals of the annonciation and aasump^ 

ijon of the Virgin, that of St Michael and two others ; 

the treasury ; the iirsenal ; the senate house ; and two 

oonyents. 

The palace of the tzars, or Behidere, huilt in the year 
1487 by Aleviso, an Italian architect, is a rude structure 
which telb of days of yore, ere simplicity gave place to 
luxury. The rooms are low, with vaulted roofif and a 
few carved ornaments. The approach to them is by a 
stone staircase without any decorations. The view from 
a balcony in firont of the upper story is peculiarly inte- 
resting. So are the historical associations connected 
with this building. Here, Peter the Great was bom ; 
and here. Napoleon remained, surrounded by the dying 
fmd the dead, during his miserable sojourn in Moscow, 
dose to Belvidere is the imperial palace, which is more 
moi^m, larger, and better furnished. 

The palace of the patriarchs was built for Nicon in 
1655, and has been disused since the emperor assumed 
the title of head of the Greco-Rossian Church. In his 
departure from the simplicity of the patriarchs of old, 
Nicon seems to have followed the example of those of 
Ck)nstantinople, and their brethren in the hierarchy of 
Rome ; for one of bis tunics preserved here is so laden 
with precious stones that it weighs fifly pounds ; while 
other official roBes. display similar extravagance. In a 
ehapel of tl]^ palace are vases in which holy chrism used 
to be prepared and preserved ; and several onyx-stones 
of uncommon size, particulariy one on which a figure of 
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the ViFgin, three inches long, is out ont in high reliefl 
In the librigry they show, with some of Mary Magda* 
]^ie*8 bones, many Greek and Sclavonic manuscripts 
relative to the Greek Church, which Nicon collected with 
great pains. Amcmg these is a Sclavcmic Psalter in 
fi»iio, wiih paraphrases by seven conunentatc^s, translat- 
ed from the Greek in 1692 by a monk of Mount Athos. 
Close to Belvidere stands the cathedral of the assump- 
tion, where, since the fifteenth century in which it was 
built, the tzars and emperors have been crowned. Alex- 
ander wished his coronation to take place at St Peters- 
burg, but he did not dare to offebd the prepossessions of 
his people in favour of their venerated capitaL Nicholas 
wan influenced by, a similar consideration; and it will 
{xrobably be long be^re the Russians will cease to regard 
as their metropolis a city which they are taught fi'om 
earliest in&nc^ to hold in religious veneration. The cs^ 
thedral of Ouspensioi, (as this is called,) was founded in 
the fbiurteenih century, and rebuilt in the end of the ££• 
teenth, by Ivan the Third. It is a hundred and seven- 
teen feet long, eighty-two broad, and a hundred and 
twenty-eight high, measured firom the ground to the t(^ 
of the loftiest cupola. The height gives it a majestic ap- 
pearance. The style of architecture is not unlike Sasaon 
or Norman ; and the windows are little better than the 
narrow niches we see in many of the towers flanking 
Norman buildings in England. The interior of the 
church is ornamented with. frescos, snd is full of statues, 
pictures, shrines, and tombs. An image of the Virgin 
is shown here, estimated at two hundred thousand rubles ; 
and a picture of her which is invaluable, because painted 
by St Luke the fJvangelist ! All tbe .patriarchs of Mos- 
cow and several metropolitans lie burled in this church : 
the insignia of thdir sacred offices, valued atY very Urge 
amount, are dqKxnted here in great l^umbers. The rda- 
20 
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tive locality of these, and of the tombs, forces on a re- 
flecting mind the insufficiency of t|us wor]d*s hononis 
to rescue man from the grasp of death. The throne oi 
Vladimir, the most ancient in Russia, la i^'eserved in 
this cathedraL It is made of walnut-tree wood, ' and 
surmounted by a canopy sustained by four pillars beau- 
tifully worked. The frieze of the canopy and the ante- 
rior )>art of the throne are covered with inscriptions. 
The other panels are sculptured, and represent the Rus- 
sian prince assembling his council to declare war against 
^ the Greeks ; the armament of troops destined for that 
warfare ; departure of the army; attack of Constantino- 
ple ; Russians gaining possessicm of some Greek Villages; 
their return with a rich booty ;. War of the Greeks and 
Persians ; Greek emperor's council proposing to solicit 
peace from Russia; ambassadors carrying to Vladimir 
the emblems of his sovereignty ; their voyage fit>m' Con- 
stantinople to Kioff ; their presentation at Kioff; and 
lastly, the coronation of Vladimir by the Greek ambassa- 
dor. 

The cathedral of St Michael the archangel, called 
ArkangeUkoi^ was founded in 1333 by Ivan Danilovitch 
to commemorate the ferminati<») of a famine, and was 
afterwards rebuilt, under Ivan Vassilivitch the third, in 
1507, by the Milanese architect Aleviso. It is a hundred 
and twenty-three feet long, by a hundred and forty broad, 
and a hundred and twelve feet high. The centre of five 
surmounting cupolas is gilded, and measures twenty-one 
feet in diameter. In the interior are eight - images in 
gold and silver, which represent the Saviour sitting on 
hb throne, the Virgin and her infant, St Michael the 
archangel, the annunciation, St John the baptist, St. 
Nicholas, Basil, and Theodore* Two shrines are dedi- 
cated to St Michael of Tchernigoff and St. Dmitri : one 
a victim to political jealousy, the other to retigious into- 
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lerance. Michael was commanded by- the conquering^ 
Tartar, Bate Khann, to renounce his religion or die. The 
Christian martyr exclaimed, "■ Take from me terrestrial 
glory ; I seek celestial alone ;" and fell under the sword 
of the executioner. This cathedral is the cemetery of 
the grand princes and tzars, whose stone sarcophagi, 
ferty-four in number, are ranged round the sides. The 
most ancient is that of Ivan Danilovitch the founder, 
who died in 1344 : the latest that of Alexander Petro- 
vitch, buried in 1692. On gala days aU the tombs are 
ornamented with gorgeous draperies. Before the court 
removed to St Petersburg, it was customary for suppU- 
cants addressing the sovereign to i^ace themselves on the 
tomb of one or other of the tzars, whence they could be 
removed only by the haad of the emperor himself. The 
walls are covered with portraits in fresco of many ofihe 
tzars vdio lie entombed there. These are miserable 
daubs; but their defects are favoured by the gloom of 
the building, whose darkness, adds to the melancholy 
character of the royal cemetery. 

The cathedral of the annunciation, or BlagoveetchenS' 
koi, stands on the most elevated spot in the kremlin. It 
is surmounted by nine gilded cupolas, which reflect a 
brilliant light over the edifice* The cross on the centre 
cupola is said to be of massive gold ; and the stoned in 
the floor of the interior, Grecian agates; but you will not^ 
require that I should either believe or disprove these as- 
sertions.- The inner walls are covered with frescos re- 
presenting sacred subjects, surrounded, inconsistently 
enough, with portraits of Aristotle, Anacharsis, Menan- 
der, Ptolemy, Thucydides, Zeno, Anascarides, and Plu- 
tarch, who are made to hold in their hands rolls inscrib- 
ed with sentences firom the gospels. But minute descrip- 
tions of buildings are tedious ;• and therefore I will not 
detain you longer in the cathedral of the annunciation, 
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nor ocmdoet Tooover twocythen, dediisatedtotlie Satioar, 
which fltand in the kremlin. It is sufficient to observe 
that one of them is remarkable only for nine handsome 
gilded domes that crown it; and the other fi>r its anti- 
qnity ; it being the first chnrch boilt in Moscow. The 
grand prince Ivan'Danilovitch fbonded it in 1330, and 
attached to it a convent, in which he assomed the mo- 
nastic garb. 

Of all objects of interest in the kremlin, the treasorj 
Is that which ollbrs most gratification to a curious mind. 
The treasure is deposited in the new arsenal, a building 
of modem date, with a handsome fii9ade sustained by 
Corinthian piUsjs. The gallery is divided into five 
apartments, extending over three hundred and fifty ftet. 
In the first of these are suspended portraits of the three 
last tsars, dressed in the costume of the ancient sove- 
reigns of Russia ; with those of their imperial succes- 
sors to the time of Paul, fiither of the present emperor* 
The jewels are eiliilMted only by a special order, which 
we obtained. Ranged along the sides of the gallery are 
crowns and thrones of all the tzars, emperors, and em- 
presses of Russia ; and opposite, crowns which have 
been taken firom the fallen sov^eigns of Kazan, Astnu 
ehan, Georgia, Poland, Siberia, Finland, and the Crimea. 
It is almost impossible to contemplate without a degree, 
of awe the debris of so many centuries and so much 
human grandeur. In regarding these trophies of con- 
querors, and symbols of vanquished potentates, the mind 
retrogrades through a series of reigns; and the lifeless 
decorations seem to move, responsive to the call of me- 
mory, aiding historical recollections of those who once 
acted so important a part on the stage of life. 

In this eztennve cdlection of viJuables it is difficult to 
select what is most worthy of description. I have de- 
rived no pleasure fi'om inspecting, and will therefbre pass 
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without notice, all the richly worked vases, platters, and 
goblets, this swordis saddles, and watches, with the dia- 
monds and jewels, whose aggregate value is said to ex- 
ceed that of every similar collection, and refer only to 
objects of historical interest. 

The crown of the grand prince Vladimir, of Grecian 
workmanship, in filigree gold, surmomited by a cross of 
the same metal and ornamented with precious stones, 
was sent as a present by the sovereigns of Byzantium to 
those of Kioff in the year 1116, and was used at the co- 
ronation of the tzars from that period till the time of 
Ivan and Pete^r. Another crown of the same prince in 
polished gold is supposed to be still tnore ancient, and to 
have been given by the Greek emperor to the grand 
{Mrinoess Olga in 946, when she went to be baptised at 
Constantinople. 

The crowns ef the tzar Ivan Alezivitch and Peter the 
Great are ornamented, each with upwards of eight hun- 
dred diamonds and a single ruby of extraordinary di- 
mensions. 

The crowns of K^azan and Astrachan worked in ori- 
ental style, and that of Siberia, set with precious stones 
of great value and variety, shine in all the dazzling splen- 
dour of diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, topazes, 
and pearls. 

Each of these seven crowns is bordered with sable 
and shaped like a helmet with its crest cut off. 

That of Catherine the first differs firom those I have 
described. It is an imperial crown surmounted by a 
cross, and studded with two thousand five hundred dia- 
m<»ids, besides rubies and other precious stones, some 
of which were plundered from the crown of Peter the 
Great. 

The crown of Poland is of unwrought gold, sormpunted 
by a cross 'Of the same metal, and without any ornament 

20* 
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No €ree man ean wet wiHioiil m sigh Uns crown wiflun 
tlie wafls of the kremKn. TheUoodofStanuiaiisbfltitt 
eryin; fer ▼engteanoe; and tliofle cries ivatf be iMard by 
Him who ha« dwlared ** Vengeance is mine; I wffl 
repay." 

Amongst a number of thrones, the most interesting is 
that of Ivan and Feler Alezinteh, made at Hambvg of 
massive silver. It is ornamented with AraMan twisted 
edomns, and divided in tbe centre into two eqnal seats 
for the two yoong princes. In the back is an opening 
covered with a than idieet of gold, behind which their 
sister Serbia used to sit and prompt what they should 
say on special occasions. 

The somber and variety of ancient and modem regalia 
in this treasnry is sodi diat one can scarcely iul to be 
fiitigaed before a formal circuit of visits to all the ci^>- 
boards and boadmrs has been completed. The combs, 
horns, and inkstands ; the ewers, plates, and goblets ; the 
bracelets, mirrors, and vratdies ; the rings, chains, and 
neckkoes ; the sceptres, globes, and crosses ; and rinnlar 
articles, either e o mpoeod o^ or ridily omunmted vdth, 
gold and precioos sUmes, are so nomerens that any 
attempt to oalonlate tiieir numbers or vahie wonld be 
fruitless. 

The custom of preserving the robes of departed sove- 
reigns prevails in Russia, as in other nortiiem kingdoms ; 
and the rc^l posthumous wardrobe at Moscow contains 
a collection of musty cast-offs more worthy of a staH in 
Monmouth street WiHi those of Peter Hie Great, is 
preserved the unlfonn in whieh Charles the Tw^Ut 
fought unsuecess^y at Pidtawa ; and in another part 
of the treasury is the chair in which he was carried, 
wounded, from the field of battle. Some of the vests 
here depocttted are veiy sumptuous, being ornamented 
with a profosion of jewels; yet tiiey are inforior to those 
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at the ooiawoi <if St Alexmider Nevdn in St Petersburg, 
which form an assortment of ecclesiastical robes probably 
tudrivalled in the wovld. Here, too, they have a bone of 
Mary Magdalene, whose whole body seems to have been 
ossified by the zeal of Greek and Romish churches. 

The armory is weU famished with warlike trophies of 
every deseriptk^. In this the Turkish, Persian, Circas- 
sian, and Indian implements of war are seen, side by 
side with the well-wrought manufactures of Italy, 
Spain, France, 9nd £2ngland. Many weapons, offensive 
and defensivoi of the more famous tzars and emperors 
are preserved with religious veneration. Some-of them, 
as might be expected, are connected with wonderful 
achievements accomplished by individual prowess, such 
as ten men could not perform. 

The arsenal is one of the buildings which suffered 
most in the explosion of 181$^; but in 1818 it was restored. 
It is a large edifice measuring two thousand one hundred 
feet in circumference, two hundred and seventy-three in 
breadth, and seventy in height. The powder chambers 
are ninety-oneby thirty-eight feet, and fourteen in height 
The arsenal is surrounded by captured guns. Several have 
be^Ei lately addedfrom Persia, which seem te be particularly 
well made. They are marked with a date and the name of 
the king in whose reign they were cast Some of them 
are likewise inscribed with Arabic s^iitences firom the 
Koran. Many ofthe pieces of artillery tell of the unhappy 
army of 1812. They are all without carriages, ranged 
cm the ground. The total number ef European guns 
and howitzers here exhibited is eight hundred and 
seventjr-five: 

Frmn France, 365; AuiMria, 189 ; Prussia, 123 ; Italy, 
70; Naples, 40 ; Jfovaria, 34; Holland, ^ ; Sunmy 12; 
other irtates, 20. 
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The weight of these is said to be three hondrod and 
eighty.'Sereii tons. 

Near one of the gates of the arsenal are a cannon and 
two qalverins of extraordinary dimensions.. The Ibrmer 
is said to weigh thirty^ight and a-half tons, and to cany 
a ball of as many hondred pounds! Its length is about 
eighteen feet, the calibre fire, and the thickness of the 
lip nine inches. It was cast in 1586 by a num named 
Tchokhoff, at the command of the tzar Ivanovitcfa, who 
is represented on it in relie£ One of the colYerins 
weighs seven, the other six, tons. In stating these ex. 
traordinary dimensions, I only repeat what is currently 
reported at Moscow. Some of them, especially that of 
the ball the gun. will carry, are no doubt greatly exag- 
gerated. 

The senate house is a solid building, constructed under 
the Empress Catherine. A eupola rises from the centre, 
surmounted by a iquare tower, on each of whose four 
sides the word " Law," is inscribed in Russ. It is used 
as a hall of justice, where cases of appeal are tried every 
Friday. Besides this, many other public offices are con- 
tained in it. 

The two monasteries ore gloomy looking buildings, 
which we did not enter because there is nothing in them 
of any note. 

In a deep cave, (probably the spot were it was origin- 
ally cast,) in the centre of the kremlin, is the largest 
bell in the world. We descended into the pit and took 
its dimensions as well as we were able, but I give you 
an accurate published account in preference to the result 
of my own hasty observatious. The height of this ex- 
traordinary beU is twenty feet seven inches ; its lowest 
diameter twenty-two feet eight inches. The thickness 
of the metal at the base is twenty-tfaree inches ; and the 
whole weight a hundred and sixty tons! It was cast in 
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tlie year 1654, in the reign of Alexis. The Rnananssay 
that it contains a quantity of gold and silver, but the 
chief bulk is evidently of bell metal, or a composition of 
copper and tin. They also affirm that the bell was once 
sospended, but such an assertion carries its own contra- 
diction. Comparing the size of this bell with that of the' 
&tooQs bells of Erfurt and Fekin, it appears that this is 
twice as large in diameter as the former, and half as 
large Again as the latter. The height and thickness 
heing in proportion, it is evident that those of Saxony 
and China ai^ small by oomparison with this colossal 
Mosoovite. 

I have now conducted yoa through the kremlin, an 
assemUage of bttildings commanding, probably, mors 
imiversal veneratioii and interest than any other in die 
worlds hi some puis then are real gnmdeur> splendmar, 
and eleganee. hi others barbarism, miz^, and dirt The 
debris of muoh rude magnificenee is strangely «ontfiisled 
wi1& modem wiate washed bmldiags left half cottipietod ; 
and BOW ** The spider weaves his web in the haU of the 
v^cDsars* 

Leaving the kiemlin, the first building that attracts 
attenlieii is ^6 churdi of VassHi Blagennoi opposite the 
iSJfMMibot gate. It was built in 1554, under Ivan Vassili- 
vitck the TerriUe, who put out the eyes of the architect, 
saying, ^ I wish this to be a solitary chef d'oeuvre.*' It 
contains mneteen chapels ; and is, beycmd all doubt, the 
most extraor^nary structure that the mind of man could 
devise. Its fimtastic pyramids of domes ; the nmnber of 
its bulbous €upolas, differing from each other in the de- 
tads of &eir shape and decorations ; the strange variety 
of colours; its architectural inconsistencies, novelties, and 
contrasts { all unite to inqfiite a sentiment of unusual in. 
terest and astonishment This singular building, which 
(if one dare venture a comparison to any thing,) is not 
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unlike an artificial group of irregrnlar atalactitea, standi 
isolated is position as in character. On one side are 
some Gothic edifices allotted to the tribunals, and a mili- 
tary guard house of modem construction. On the other, 
the lofty walls of the kremUn. In front, the Gostinoi 
Dvor, or grand market-place, ornamented with a bronze 
statue of Menin and Pojarskoi, two valiant defenders of 
their country. 

In the market-place are several stalls under a pro- 
digious roof, or Bucoessioa of roofs, forming a variety of 
streets, in which venders of the same co^pnodities herd 
together. The melange of articles fi>r sale in this market, 
and the costumes of the sellers, are perhaiifi unparalleled 
in any city of the world. Pearls from India, scented 
wood firom America, duths from England, images from 
Italy, china firom Saxony, coffee firom Arabia, brooms 
firom Holland, iron firom Sweden, fiirs firom Siberia* 
swords firom Persia, meat firom the Crimea, tea firom 
China, skins from Ladak, fish firom Archangel ; sporting 
dogs, carrier pigeons, Persian cats, singing birds, pis- 
mires, white mice, cockatoos; Tartars, Siberians, Italians, 
Calmucks, Georgians, French, Cossacks, Armenians, 
Moscovites, English, Persians, Gernuins; Mussulmans, 
PagaUB, Christians, Jews: these are some of the objects, 
animate and inanimate, that contribute to the remarkable 
variety of a Russian ba2ar. 

In summer, fish markets are held in the water. I have 
not seen any here; but at St Petersburg a large hulk ir. 
divided into various compartments, some filled with 
firesh, and some with salt water. There the fish are 
arranged according to their kinds; and as they swim 
about, purchasers make their choice. The favourite 
species, one of which the landlord of the inn procured us 
yesterday, is the sterlet. It is caught only in the Cas- 
pian and the Volga* And must be preserved alive till 
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within a few hours of being dressed ; otherwise it is 
good for nothing. The sterlet is a species of sturgeon, 
measuring generally about two feet and a half in length. 
The flavour is delicious. 

During winter, all provisions brought to Moscow are 
kept in a frozen state. Fish from Archangel and the 
Caspian, some weighing a thousand pounds, and beef 
from the souUiemmost part of Russia, are conveyed to 
the capital in ice, in which they are preserved for many 
months. All the cellars in many of the streets are thus 
stored ; for netfly every thing that is eaten in Russia in 
the cold season has been congealed before it is submitted 
to a kitchen fire. 

Merchants have^ a sort of hand-arithmetio by which 

^ thpy usually make calculations. Something of the same 
kind has of late years been introduced into infiint schools 
in England. The apparatus consists. of wires fixed in a 
frame with nine little globes of wood on each wire. The 
lower range represents units, the second tens, the third 
hundreds and so on. 

Among the curiosities of Moscow, I have been con- 
ducted to a military riding school, or exercise house, 

' which 18 said to be the largest room in the world unsup- 
ported by pillars. It is five hundred and sixty feet long 
by a hundred and seventy broad, and forty feet high. 
The angle in the arch of the roof is so obtuse as scarcely 
to be perceptive from without ; while within, there is an 

•^ unbroken plafond. 

It is pleasing to observe the numerous moral institu- 
tions established by the late empress. In both capitals 
these monuments of her maternal care attract attention 
by their outward magnificence, and excite admiration by 
the excellepce of their internal arrangements. I have 
visited most of them with extreme interest ; an interest 
which the detail on paper must fiiil to convey to another. I 
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cannot, bowerer, refttin from referring to the 
where six thooiand ehildran are educated, and ftfOTided 
Ibr. They are left at the gate with a billet specifying 
only whether or not they haye been baptiaed. No ffarther 
information ia aonght I waa there at ten o*clock in the 
forenoon of yesterday ; and three children had already 
been admitted that morning'. The internal economy of 
the nursery, school, manufiictory, cuisine, dormitory, and 
hospital, is admirable. Even in England it could not be 
surpassed. The policy of this institution, with such 
&oility of admission, is yery questionable. It is said to 
haye an otII tendency : nor is it difficult to believe that 
where the claims of maternal solicitude are so amply 
satisfied, one great check to immorality is removed. It 
happeoa frequently that an indigent mother leaves her 
child at the gate and then offers herself as a nurse in the 
Foundling, where by a little management, she secures 
the charge of her own child. As the children grow up 
they are instructed in some trade. The more clever are 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic; and when they 
attain a proper age, the girls are put out to service, and 
the boys are sent, as cultivators, to some of the crown 
villages. A young colony of these foundlings is now 
rising up in the government of Smolensk, where they 
have cultivated a tract of country that has hitherto been 
waste. ' Attached to this institution by the same maternal 
hand is another for the protection and comfbrt of females 
in the hour of their greatest suffering. No reconmiend^ 
ation is required but that of necessity. Every candidate 
for admission is kindly received and provided &ir tiU able 
to return to the daily duties of life. 

The two largest hospitals are those founded by Prince 
Galitzin and Count Sheremetieff, whose names they bear. 
Each of these presents an exterior like a palace. It is 
to be regretted that sums of money spent en decoration 
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were not hid out in providing £ot the accommodation of 
a gfreater number of patients. The Galitzin coat a mii» 
lion of rubles. It is calculated to hold a hundred and 
fifty-five beds. The other cost not so much, and holds 
two hundred beds. Of these, sizty-six are fof sick per* 
sons ; a hundred and thirty-two for aged and infirm, and 
two fi)r extraordinary cases. I was conducted over the 
Sheremetieff hospital by the chief physician, an English 
gentleman to whose kind attention I am much indebted. 
The most common diseases are afiections of the lunga 
and abdominal viscera. Intermittent fevers are rarely 
known ; putrid scarcely ever. The annual endowment 
of this institution is a hundred and seventeen thousand 
rubles, or between five and six thousand potmds. 

In the ** Street of Tartars" the Mussulmans are allowed 
to liave a mosque, which I have visited with feelings of 
great interest. A number of little Tartar boys collected 
round me, repeating, as we entered, the Arabic waxan^ 
or Mahomedan summons to prayer, the only sounds that 
conveyed to their minds and mine the same ideas. The 
mosque is not like any of those in the east. In fact, it 
is nothing more than a plain brick building, resembling 
a methodist chapel. It is quite empty ; without even a 
pulpit or elevated step for the' moollah. 

In the Netherlands I remember being much annoyed 
by the almost incessant chimes of carUlone ; but those 
are few and infrequent compared with the bells of Mos- 
cow. It seems as if the congregation of each church 
were called to worship eight of ten times a day ; and 
when you know that there are two hundred and sixty- 
three parish churches in this city, you will be able to 
fi>rm some idea of the perpetual din. Some of the bells 
have a very deep sonorous sound, especially tifat in the 
tower of the Chupenskoi cathedral, which is said to weigh 
sixty •fi>ur tons. Moat are of a size far exceeding those 
21 
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generally used in other countries ; and since it is dan- 
gerous to move them, the clappers alone are agitated by 
means of ropes. 

The Russians are by no means a musical jieople, yet 
there is one species of wind instrument which they have 
brought to a degree of perfection unknown in other 
countries. It is the horn. A band of horn players is 
now at Moscow, and lea.ves the city this very day for 
England, where possibly you may hear them. Every 
performer is furnished with a single horn on which he 
plays one, and only one, note. A life is devoted to acquire 
proficiency in the execution of this monotonous duty. Each 
plays his note as the piece requires, and-the effect produced 
is similar, but superior, to that of a fine organ. This 
species of music is peculiar to Russia, and chiefly em. 
ployed fer the amusement of the great on hunting ex- 
cursions, when it is quite in keeping with the time and 
place. Vocal music is more cultivated, because instru- 
mental is less so, in this country than in most others of 
Europe. I have already mentioned that in the cathedral 
choirs the human voice alone is heard : hence the degrree 
of perfection attained by the band well knovra under the 
name of** Chantres de la Cour." 

There is something peculiarly gay in the appearance 
of this city, in an afternoon, when llie feshionables move 
out in their carriages. A large proportion of the resi- 
dents consists of &milies of the old nobility, courtiers, 
and military and civil officers, who have either retired 
voluntarily firom the businesi^ of life, or have wisely 
sought sn honourable retreat before the anticipated 
firown of the autocrat pronounced their doom. Their 
equipages present a curious mixture of shabbiness and 
splendour. No carriages of respectable persons are seen 
without feur horses. The leaders* traces are so long 
that a pair of horses might easDy be harnessed between 
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V them and the wheelers. A dirty nrchm, like pugs in 
boots, with a dirtier livery, is mounted on the off leader, 
flourishing a short whip in his left hand, while the coach- 
man adapts the length of his whip to the dignity of his mas- 
ter, which in any other comitry would be compromised 
by the ruined condition of his tackle. His own dress, 
however^^ is generally of a better order. A long blue 
cntftan, wiih a silken ceinture of gaudy colours and Tozjok 
manukcture, a square cap, and a fine flowing beard, dis- 
tixiguish the coachmen. 

Some idea of the relatire proportions of different 
classes of society in Moscow may be formed from the 
£>llowing schedule, the result of the last census. 

Nobles, 14,724;Ser& of the crovn, 3,101 ; Ecclesiastics, 
4,388 ; Merchants, 12,104 ; Foreigners, 2,385 ; Citizens, 
38,029; Artisans, 10,384; Military, 22,191; Manufac 
torers, 1,854; Coachmen, 1,882; Ser&, 126,299 ; Miscel. 
laneous, 19,204 ; Total, 246,545. 

The hospitality of the Mosoovites has always been 
proverbial. A singular instance of it, carried almost to 
excess, occurred a day or two ago when, on my first 
iiitroduction to an elderly lady of rank by an English gen- 
tleman whom she had known only a week, she said 
quickly, ** And pray, sir, how is it that you have been in 
Moscow so many days and have not come to see me ? 
• You were not at my ball on Monday night Will you 
dine with me to-morrow, or next day, or what day will 
you dine with me V* I was surprised by such a recep- 
tion ; but fi>und on enquiry that the same kind of unre- 
flecting hospitality is always manifested in Moscow 
toward foreign travellers, especially toward the English. 
The fact is, English travellers are scarce in this country; 
and the distance firom our island is so great, that only 
men of a certain property can afford the expense of a 
journey, so that something like a guarantee is ofibred 
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agmiBft the abuM of kiiwhiffiB by thoM wboee fowewtj 
mif bt oarry capliwe their conerienoe. Hm nomber of 
Eng^iah of the higher dees in Moaoow is very limited ; 
thoof h here ae «t St Peteraborg, Britiah fo? emeases, 
naraery-maida, gartknera, hone jockiea, and mechanics^ 
aie retained in conaiderable numbera. In moat bur;gno 
liimi^'ffi the indindoab 60ing one or moreof theae ntn- 
ationa are oar oompatriota. In the dntiea of a niinery 
Ruaaiana regard the Enfliah aa anrtTBOed. 

I have dined oat nearly every day, and have met the 
amepar^ each time. Mr^*—, the dergyman^waa, like 
myael^ a member of Qaeen*a College, Cambridge; there, 
fore our meeting proved pecofiarly agreeable. With ome 
lady* Mra. H » to whom I was &Toared with a letter 
of introdootkOv I have enjoyed aome very pleasiBg m^ 
tareewaa. Ilie kindneaa ejperienoed here and at St» 
Poteraborg vrill alwaya afford me aobjeet of gralefol re. 
membrance. 

Tou have no doubt obeerved, an I haare, that the E!b^- 
liah are reapected, in fineign coontriea, but never loved. 
Oar ooantrymen are too oonacioaa of their aaperiori^ 
aa a nation, and frequently too tittle coDBciooa of their 
inferiority aa individuala. Inatead of wishing to leam 
what they may from other national ai^d to acquaint 
themaelvea with the opinions of fbreig^era on sabjecha 
of mora], political, and acientifio interest, they either 
strive to impose on them ii»ix habits and views, or elae 
conduct themselvea with a degree of reserve which is 
construed into hauteur. The consequence is, they ara 
excluded from ihe best society ; and their observations 
are necessarily confined to a rank infoior to that of 
which they are members in their own country. 

The reetricttona imposed on foreignBrs are not so se^ 
vere as I was led to expect The only thing to be com- 
plained of is the difficulty of getting a passport properly 
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arranged. To enter this country from Sweden I had 
three passports. In Finland, the frontier province, I was 
obliged to take another ; to pay enormously ; and to re- 
sign it as useless at St. Petersburg, where I was favour- 
ed with a fifth. This would only serve while I stayed 
in that city, for another was required to enable me to 
visit Moscow. I have now received a seventh to carry 
me back to St Petersburgh, where an eighth is to be 
purchased for twenty-five rubles. With this I shall be 
permitted to leave the country, having three times adver- 
tised my intention of doing so in the German and Rus- 
sian newspapers. Of these proceedings, the expense is 
the least consideration. The trouble is very great. And 
of the fum actually expended, the smallest part is that 
which finds its way into the government treasury. Pub- 
lic clerks and higher officers are miserably paid. Since 
they must subsist on other means, the performance of 
duty is made an act of favour for which they are to be 
remunerated. I look forward with fearful anticipation 
to a time when this hydra principle may manifest itself 
among my fellow-servants of the English government 
in India, if an impolitic economy be suffered to encroach 
yet fiirther on the hard earned wages of their labour. 

The oriental character of every thing around frequent, 
ly carries me back to 



u 



the clime of the East, to the land of the sun.'* 



The usual salutation of Khyreeut^ health, and the 
names of firuits, as Khurhoozak and 7\irboozah, the dry 
and water melons, with many others, are Persian or 
Arabic in their origin. The bearded faces of the men ; 
iheir long flowing robes ; the darkness of their complex- 
ions, and their timid spirits, daring only in roguery ; 
their low cunning and habitual falsehood ; in short, the 

21* 
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general chancier of the people ; their dreiEH%iia£)lte, and 
baildings ; are ftr more Asiatic than finropeaii. Just at 
this time, Ruaaia ezhifaita another atriking' feature of re- 
aemblanoe to the east Hiat dreadful aooorge, the cho- 
lera, which has hitherto been confined, at least in ita 
nuMPe deatmctive raTages, to India, haa already laid 
waste the dty of Astnehan, and is proceeding with 
rapid atridea towards Moscow.- Every day bria^ ficeah 
tidings of ita progress. The whole population is* in a 
state of alarm. The emperor, auppoaing it to be inSbo- 
tiona, has ordered out a cordon of troops to intercept all 
oommunicati<m between Astrachan and Moscow. The 
cholera is the universal topic of conversation among 
rich and poor. Every one asks the question which no- 
body can answer, ** What is the best remedy ?** I have 
been repeatedly urged to present myaelf to the governor, 
(notwithstanding the declaration that I know nothing 
of medicine,) beoauae I have been in the midst of its ra- 
vages in India; and it has frequently been declared with 
great eamestneas, that, if the governor were aware of 
the presence in Moscow of any individual who had been 
an eye-witneaa to the effects of the disease, he would 
certainly summon him with a view to obtain Some infor- 
mation that might suggest effectual preventive measures. 
This is a dreadful visitation : but, look where we vnll, 
the chastising hand of Providence seems to be laid on 
the nations of Europe. 
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LETTER XIV. 

St. Petenhurg^ SepUmber 38/&, (16M), 1830. 

My lasV letter was dated firom Moscow. I am now in 

* 

homeward progfress. A growing acquaintance with for- 
eign lands increases my love of ow country, and enables 
me more justly to appreciate her political, social, and 
moral privileges. On Friday, the twenty-foiurth ultimo, 
I left Moscow for St Petersburg, retracing, unwillingly, 
my steps for nearly five hundred miles. The road by War- 
saw to Berlin is little more than four hundred leagues, 
while that which I am pursuing is about seventeen hun- 
dred miles; butthe north of Poland is a bed of sand ; and at 
this season scuoely passable. As a companion could not 
be ensured, and as there was a probability of my deten- 
tion on the road' among Polbh Jews, proverbially the 
grreatest Togvtea of their race, I resolved to attempt the 
longer route on the coast of the Baltic, through the west 
of Poland and northwest of Prussia. A fourth of the 
journey has been accomplished. In the course of the 
remainder, I shall see an interesting country, and many 
large commercial towns, which would otherwise remain 
unknown to me except by name. 

After a journey of four days and three nights I ar- 
rived at St Petersburg late yesterday evening. The 
principal towns and other objects of interest on the road 
have already been described in a former letter. My 
three companions in the diligence were Russians ; men 
of low birth,^ lower maimers, and lowest^ intellect One 
of them had been a slave. Having ptoflpered in trade 
conducted on his own account, he hougiht his freedom 
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with that of hit &111U7, for twenty thousand rubles, or 
about nine hundred pounds. I have heard of a Yaasal of 
Count Sheremetiefi^ the richest subject in Russia, who 
paid ten thousand pounds sterling for his liberty. 

The novelty a£ every thing an English traveller sees 
in the habits and modes of the natives renders it exceed- 
ingly difficult for him to form a correct estimate of the 
state of society in Russia, since the grounds on which his 
opinion must be formed involve considerations to which his 
mindhasnever been habituated, and from which itis there- 
fore probable that he may deduce erroneous conclusions. 
In St Petersburg his estimate is likely to be more cor- 
rect, because there is so great a mixture of foreigners 
that among the higher orders intercourse is conducted on 
principles similar to those which govern social lifo in 
other large capitab of Europe. PeouUar attention is 
paid to rank. Every public officer and distinguished 
foreigner, whether civil or military, has a title asi>igned 
him, which to our minds conveys an idea, not sanctioned 
by the foot, of military authority. For instance, a finan- 
cier may be called a major-general, or a tiny prince, two 
years old, may be designated a general ; but these are 
merely terms to which a certain rank is attached : they 
have no connection vrith military affiurs. It is not diffi- 
cult to account for the prevalence of this custom in a 
country depending on its army for political existence. 
Every thing that raises the army in public estimation 
strengthens the country : and nothing can do this more 
eflfoetually than an acknowledgment of military rank as 
superior to every other, and an establishment of the prin- 
eiple that even civil officers are dignified by the grant of 
honorary military titles. An introduction at court opeils 
to a man the first circles of society in St Petersburg. 
Till then, he is a plebeian. From that moment, he is 
vested with patrician honours. The merchants form a 
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disiinot class. They are not admitted to the tables of 
the nobility ; nor is there an order of gentry with whom 
they may associate. Their intercourse is therefore con- 
fined to their own body. THe principal shopkeepers, 
many of whom are foreigners, chiefly Germans, are inp 
eluded among the merchants. The third class consists 
of the slave peasantry. These distinctions prevail 
throughout Russia ; except that in the interior of the 
country the number. of merchants is so small that the 
people may be said to distribute themselves into two 
classes, nobles and serfiu 

The population of Russia, including all the subjects of 
the emperor, amounts to fifty-five millions. Of these 
thirty-eight millions profess the Greco-Russian faith: 
Im millions are Roman Catholics ; three and a half pro- 
testants; two jnilliofis Mahomedans, and a million anda 
half Pagans. The superficial area c£ the ensure is three 
hundred andseventy-three thousand square miles, allow- 
ing on an average a square mile to one hundred and 
fiirty-seven perscMis. Comfiaring the density of the popo- 
latioin of European Russia with that of the rest of inha. 
bited Eurc^, it appears that it is aa nine to forty. If 
Russia in Europe were populated as well as Sweden, it 
w<iuld contain ninety-five millions ^ inhabitants; if as 
w«ll SA Germany, four hundred and thirty-two millions. 
It has been calculated thai the capabilities of the soil 
would admit an increase of population to the amount of 
two hundred and seventy-five milUons, without subject- 
ing them to inconvenience fixun a want of subsistence. 
Of the present inhabitants, fi>rty-five miUions are of the 
Sclavonic race, by which I me&n Russians, Pdes, Bul- 
garians, and Servians ; three miUions are Fins ; two mil- 
lions Lithuanians ; and fi>ur millions are composed of 
Samoiedes, Mongols, Turks, Moldavians, and Arme- 
nians. The rest are European fiireigners, in the fiiDow- 
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iag pmpofiknB : — Gennans, 380,000 ; Swedes, 56^000 ; 
Greeks, 21,000; Danes, 15,000; French and En^^ish, 
4,000 ; Jews, 460,000 h*930,000. 

In many of the conquered proymces Blavery has either 
never existed or it has been abolished. In those where 
it does exist, the nobles are calculated at seyen hundred 
and fifty thousand ; the serfs at thirty-six millions. The 
nobles are subject to no tax, but pay for their vassals. 
By a charter of nobility they are exempt from mili- 
tary conscription and corporal chastisement ; and, as fine 
and imprisonment are punishments comparatively un- 
known, if a noUe be guilty of a crime, ' the emperor de- 
frades and banishes him to the Siberian mines. He is 
then dfilly dead, and has ceased to enjoy his fiirmer 
privileges ; so that, if again criminal, he may be flogged 
or otherwise punished, or even be subjected to execu- 
tion. The nobility are divided into three classy; here- 
ditary, official, and those raised for military exploits. 
According to this division they are enrolled in three 
registers preserved among the public records. They are 
also arranged in another mode, according to which they 
take rank and precedence. Instead of our titles of bo- 
ron, viscount, dtc. there are fourteen grades : and a man 
is called a dbble of the third class, or fi>urth class, &c. 
In the eight first classes rank descends to children, who 
(as soon as enrolled among the population of the coun- 
try) are nobles of the fourteenth class, and gain a step 
^every third year, unless pushed on more rapidly by inte- 
rest or merit These rise as a matter of courte from the 
lowest to the highest class but two ; the two first being 
set apart for chief officers of state. Those who are 
created nobles cease to rise when they have attained the 
ninth class, unless specially promoted by the emperor. 
The difficulty, therefore, is to pass the limits between 
the hereditary and non-hereditary nobles. This effected, 
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they rise gradually as far as the third claak In one sense 
the nobility may be said io be vassals of th» orown, ^r 
the emperor exercises arbitrary power over ' them in 
many respects ; especially in the choice of a wife and a 
profession, on neither of which occasions can a nobleman 
act without permission from the crown, though that 
permission would never, in common cases, be withheld. 
Russians oi the higher brders are intelligent and, for 
the most part, well educated. It is by no means uncom- 
mon (I might abnost say it is the general case in a large 
party) to hear four languages, and often five, spoken at 
the same table ; the majority of the party understanding 
at least three of them. Every gentleman talks Germiin 
and French, and many speak English. The Russians 
are jealous of our power ; the more so because they con- 
sider us to be jealous of theirs : but they Tespect and ad- 
mire us as a nation. A trifling incident may illustrate 
this. A nobleman of talent and information, whom I 
met at the Privy Counsellor Djunkorski^s house, offering 
me a letter of introduction to one of the first men in 
Moscow, almost apologised for doing so, saying, '* But 
indeed the character of an English traveller is a suffi- 
cient introduction to any society." The same gentleman 
observed :■ ^ I consider the English to be the finest go- 
vernment in the world, and the administration of India 
to be the master-piece of its prowess. It is a political 
miracle. It is not in the ages of darkness, but in the 
nineteenth century, that England has driven from their 
eastern possessions the French, Danes, Portuguese, and 
all other Europeans ; and that, with a handfbl of men» 
at a distance of four thousand leagues, she holds in sub- 
jection more than a hundred millions of men. It is 
quite incomprehensible!** This enlightened Russian 
eonduded by saying : "^ I would not on any account that 
England should lose India. India adds greatly to her 
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poww; ud I icfttid it as eawntial to the peace of Eu- 
rope that En^aiid alioiild be powerfuL** I may obeerre, 
hf die way, that an aoqaaintance with India is aome* 
tinMB ywf aerticeable to a man abroad. The children 
are amwed bj aeooonts of wild beasts ; the ladies like 
to liear of Indian manners and customs, and the gentle- 
men are intaiestod in eastern politics. 

The nmnber of orders instituted as rewards strikes a 
tfmvaller in Russia as being almost ridiculous. Nearly 
every oommon soldier has three or four. Many have 
six or seven. QyiI orders and those of knighthood are 
only less nnmerous. The pretences under which these 
honoors, with snuff-boxes and similar presents, are 
bestowed, are quite absurd. Last month a snuff-box, 
with the emperor's portrait, was forwarded to the duke 

of 1 merely because he had tdcen the trouble to 

give a ticket for some public building to a young Rus- 
sian traveller. The occasions on which these fiivonrs 
are generally granted are so trivial, that what was in- 
tended as an honouraUe distinction has almost ceased to 
be such. 

With regard to slayery in Russia, it may be observed 
that it is a condition of mild restraint on man*s free will 
compared with the slavery of the West Indies. Masters 
can legally inflict only a slight corporal chastisement ; 
and the Uw. directs that attention be paid to complaints 
of vassals against their masters. Thus, nominally, the 
owners have not power of life and death, and ^ere is 
redress against exc^sive grievance ; but, virtually, they 
are absolute in tiieir domains, and there is no redress. 
Still, considering the authority possessed, I am inclined to 
think that less tyranny is* exercised than might be ex- 
pected. Excess of anger is not characteristic of a Rus- 
sian. Compared with the native of a southern dime he 
is cold and apathetic. His slave is therefore less valued. 
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and less flogged. Slavery, however, can never be divegted 
of her real character ; and her moral influence is here but 
too evident. The serfe are an appendage to the soil ; 
and cannot legally be alienated from it ; but this law is 
flrequently evaded, and they are bought and sold like 
other personal property. An owner is entitled to the la* 
hour of his male slave three days in the Week without 
any remuneration. If he employ him during the other 
^ur days he must furnish him with food and clothing. 
Mutual interests generally induce a contract between 
the parties i and the serf is allowed to work on his own 
account, paying a certain abrok, or rent, to his master. 
This varies in proportion to the trade he may pursue, 
and it is raised fl'om time to time as his circumstances 
prosper. Some of the native merchants in this city pay 
hundreds, and even thousands of rubles each year to 
their masters for permission to carry on trade. Were 
they to refuse, the nobleman has power to summon them 
to the, estate of which they are an appendage, and to 
compel them to work. If a serf do not aspire to trade, 
but continue to cultivate the soil, his master provides 
him with land and a hut. As the nobles have an oppor- 
tunity of watching i^arrowly the condition of their pea- 
santry, and as they are in the habit of raising the atnrok 
in proportion to the ability to pay, while the emperor de- 
mands and receives a fixed amount from ser& of the 
crown,, these aT& always in a condition far superior to 
that of other serfs. No slave is allowed to leave the vil- 
lage to which he belongs without a passport from his 
owner, so that it is difficult fbr any to escape from the 
grasp of a master : and as the power of holding slaves 
is one of the privileges of xiobility, no manumitted serf 
can himself purchase, or otherwise obtain, a slave. 

Considering the present state of civilisation in Russia, 
and the intimate connection between a man's desires and 
22 
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enjoymeiits, I am not inclined to think that the great mm 
of Russian slaves are less comfortable than the firee-boni 
Indians. It is true that they have nothing', but ihea they 
want nothing. I have been credibly informed that a 
caravan of a hundred boors carrying sugar from Moscow 
to St Petersburg, will pass a night at an inn and not 
spend three halQwnce among them, because they cannot 
muster so large a sum. Wretched as their condition is, 
if estimated by our idoas of happiness, it is less so in 
reality, because they see and know no other state. Their 
master is raised too far above them to excite jealousy or 
ambition ; and between him and them there is no third 
class. So long as they can satisfy the .present cravings 
of nature, they wish for nothing more. Devoid of fore- 
thought, they have no anxiety for the future. The stripe 
inflicted one minute is forgotten the next, and not dreaded 
for the following. 

It is in moral rather than in physical effects that the 
baneful influence of slavery, and of that ignorance which 
slavery promotes and perpetuates, is manifested. All 
that a serf possesses, even his wifof is the property of his 
lord. A conviction that the licentious gratification of 
passion would in most cases lead to his own murder, acts 
as a check on the superior in the absence of law : but 
the mere existence of the power alluded to, though seldom 
exercised, renders comparatively insecure that sacred tie 
on which the whole fabric rests of social charities. The 
serf lives like an animal, and habituated to act, learns in 
some respects almost to feel, as one. Since his abrok 
will be raised with prosperity iie conceals his gains, and 
the first lesson he. is taught with the dawn of reason is to 
deceive his master. To eflect this, he must deceive his 
follow slaves ; thus low cunning and a habit of daring 
fiilsehood are engendered. Selfinterest is always the 
mainspring of exertion; and since the labour of a serf 
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enriches chiefly his master, the motive to industry is 
removed, and a slave is habitually idle. Determined 
idleness is the chief feature of his character. Nothing 
but physical compulsion overcomes it. He has no repu- 
tation to lose. Unrespected by others, he respects not 
himself; and if he have an opportunity of stealing, what 
should prevent him ? If discovered, he is beaten ; but he 
is accustomed to be beaten ; and a temporary enjoyment 
of the stolen gt)ods knows no diminution from remorse of 
conscience or violated principle. This is a sad picture, 
but true ; and so it must remain till light and liberty 
dawn on this benighted land. 

The debased condition of the people is the neoessary 
result of slavery. It arises from no want of moral or 
intellectual capabilities : on the contrary, these are pos- 
sessed by the peasantry in a very remarkable degree. 
Were not this the case, their state could not possibly be 
so good as it is. The Russians are eminently gifted 
with the elements of the Christian character, though 
deformed and almost concealed by ignorance, superstition, 
and other banefril growths of slavery. I am informed 
by a fnend who has passed the greater part of His lift 
hero, that a deep-rooted conviction of original and per- 
sonal sin, and a simple dependence (as far as their 
knowledge admits,) on the merits of the ^viour, charac- 
terise the Russians. In no class of native society, how- 
ever dissipated, do you ever meet a scomer. Whenever 
the subject of religion is broached, even in the midst of 
mirth and revelry, it will be treated with solemnity, or 
respectfully disposed of as unsuited to the occasion. 
Great attention b conceded to religious instruction, and 
a bible is the most valuable gift that can be offered to a 
poor man. My friend informs me that some of the 
scenes he has witnessed, when visiting the prisons with 
a man who, as a native of ESngland and a resident in 
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RoMiaf is a blotniig to the one and an honour to the 
other coontry — I mean Mr. Venning, the Howard of the 
day — hAve made an hnpreasion that will never be effaced. 
The nidden both and devont preparation of the prison- 
ers and sohliers of the guard when Mr. Venning has 
proposed to read the BiUe; the look with which a 
solemn whisper passed firom one to another, *^the word 
of God is going to be read;** the fixed and breathless 
attention of all' the listeners ; (he earnest petition for a 
Bible urged by some of the soldiers, and acoomponied 
with an assurance that they wanted to read it to one 
another while on duty ; and the bitter disappointment 
they e^ressed on hearing that%ovemment had forbidden 
the boon they sought ; all these, and many more inter- 
esting traits, show that the Russians are {H-epared to 
reoeiTB the gospel with avidity, whenever it may be 
proclaimed to them ; and encourage a hope, not enthu- 
siastic, but sober and well founded, that when it pleases 
God to remove the daiimess which now overshadows the 
land, conversions will take place, not an they do in some 
countries, among isolated individuals, far separated in 
time and {dace, but by whole masses of men throwing off 
the trammels of a degrading superstition, and worship^ 
jnng in spirit and in truth. 

My friend mentioned an interesting &ct. Shortly 
after the dreadful inundation of 1824, crossing over the 
Neva with a large party of boors in a common ferry-boat, 
he was attracted by their conversation, which ran some- 
what in this strain : ** Well, this is a dreadful visitation 
that we have had." ^ Yes, but we deserve it richly. 
Look, what sinners we are.** ** To be sure, that is true : 
and moreover, we know better. Why, there is not one 
of us that is not provoking Grod by our abominable 
wickedness. Nobles and slaves, we are all equally bad.** 
M Yes, and I tell you what, I should not be surprised if 
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we have something still worse ; and we deserve it, for we 
do not lay our wickedness to heart, nor God's chastise- 
nients, as we ought." The arrival of the ferry at the 
opposite bank prevented my friend from hearing the oon- 
dusion of this interesting conversation, maintained by 
two boorish peasants, whom a stranger would have sap- 
posed to possess scarcely two ideas beyond providing for 
the necessaries of life. He assures me that this is not 
an uncommon case ; but that the sentiments here cited 
may be received as a fair sample of those of the natives 
in generaL It seems to be a remarkable trait of national 
character, that the first ideas imbibed are of a religious 
nature ; and that the Russians having no other, by culti- 
vating these, have obtained a certain knowledge of reli- 
gion, on which it only requires that the truths of the 
gospel be grafted, to make it brihg forth spiritual fruit 
It is in spite of a natural tendency to moralise that 
slavery prevents the Russian from rising to the point to 
which morality would elevate him. 

The real nature of this bondage, which might more 
justly be termed vassalage ; its influence on character ; 
and the impediments it ofiers to moral and intellectual 
advancement, would form subject for a litUe volume, and 
can only be properly treated by one whom long residence 
in the country, and intimate acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, have supplied with the necessary information. 
The opinions I have formed may be quite incorrect 
Such as Ihey are^ I offer them to you : and if you detect 
any inconsistency, it arises from a wish to give you 
alwajrs my first impressions. Sometimes these ip'e favour- 
able, sometimes otherwise, according to the character of 
the incident on which they depend. Apparent discre- 
pancies of this kind may be easily recohciled ; and it is 
only by a careful consideration of the various effects 
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produced on the same mind, asA a comparisoa ai these 
wifii impressions made cm othirs dissimilarly constituted, 
that a man can hope to form a just estimate of national 
character placed beyond thQ limits of his own personal 
investigation. 

In the hey-day t of. life, with unlimited power, .health, 
and every indacement to seek his own pleasure, the pre- 
sent emperor devotes his whole time to his subjects. 
From dawn of day till the afternoon, he is engaged in 
public affairs. Nor is his attention turned only to poli- 
tics, legislation, and military arrangements ; on the con- 
trary, the ' moral state of the people, the prisons, 
almshouses, and similar institutions, are objects of his 
special regard. Unhappily fot the country, the aristo- 
cracy are n(^ as disinterested as the emperor. •. Their 
aim and their attainment are to keep him in compajatlve 
ignosance, or to counteraot his efforts for the improve- 
ment oft the present state of things. A determination on 
his part to carry into execution the desire of his heart for 
the liberation of the ser&, would excite >among the nobles 
a conspiracy whidi would probably end in the loss of his 
crown. It is the power of an illiberal aristocracy that 
prevents Russia from rising to the elevation she would 
otherwise attain. 

The emperor,' or ^ Autocrat of all the Russias,** is as 
absolute as a monarch can be. He has no hereditary 
advisers and no chosen counsellors. The prime minister 
of the empire is styled the chancellor. Each of the de- 
partments has likewise its peculiar minister, all of whom 
are ex officio members of a council consisting of thirty- 
five, who superintend the public offices. Imperial vkaseg 
are issued through a body, called a senate, who are 
employed, as a mechanical instrument, and have no 
deliberative power, excqpt when they sit as a judicial 
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ootirt of appeal from inferior trilnmals. Governors are de- 
puted to the provinces of Uliis extensive empire, who carry 
on the duties of their governments by means of subordi- 
nate employes* and ahost of .gens-d'armes, who correspond 
to the Omhth with which a civil Amctionary is surrounded 
in India. , But with the number and duties of these, all 
resemblance ceases. The talent, patient investigation, 
laborious assiduity, and undeviatin^ integrity, which 
cfaaract»ise British civilians in the east, are for the most 
part wanting in the Russian governor. Money is the 
sole passport to justice. To obtain money is the main 
object of almost every judicial officer. This evil will 
never be remedied so long as the present inadequate 
stipends are continued to public servants, whose salary 
seldom amounts to a quarter, and often not to a tenth, of 
what they are ezj^cted and obliged to spend. In some 
offices it remains nearly th« same as it was a ceptury 
ago, notwithstanding great changes in the relative value 
of money and in the habits of the people. Ttie whole 
system of government, is bad. 

At the present time the Russians are in a state to feel 
most keenly the effiscts of an absolute monarchy, a cruel 
aristocracy, and the want of a middle class. They are 
too civilised not to be conscious that they are slaves. 
They are too little advanced in civilisation to exercise 
any check on the autocrat and nobles through the medium 
of public opinion. Government, conscious that know- 
ledge must burst the chains which now gall the people, 
has imposed a strict censorship on the press. A miserable 
unmanly policy is pursued to prevent .men from speaking 
what they think* or knowing what others think. Every 
foreign newspaper is held back if it contain an account 
of a mutiny or a sentiment favourable to liberty. In 
short, mind and body are alike enslaved in Russia, and 
despotism is complete. 
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I have made the courts a eubjeet of perticolar enquiry, 
and, strange to say, I have not been able to meet with an 
indiTidnal who conld inform me of the legal mode of 
recoTering a debt or prosecuting a criminal. The only 
answer I have obtained is unsatisfactory indeed. ** II 
n^ a point de loi,il n*y a que des ordonnances (ukases)*** 
Nor is this an exaggerated statement. A gentleman who 
has shown me much kindness is now poor, because there 
is no legal mode by which he may recover large debts 
due to him from Russian nobles. This deficiency in the 
system of jurisprudence cannot fiiil to influence com- 
merce prejudicially. Here a man's word is worth 
nothing without a bond; a bond is useless without law ; 
and since there is no law, there is neither bond nor faith, 
neither credit nw enterprise. The whole external com- 
meroe of Russia is conducted by foreigners. Ships are 
commanded by Grermans, insured and fireighted by 
English, and often manned by Swedes or Fins. To 
remedy this state of things, the emperor has ordered a 
digest to be arranged of the tileases of his predecessors, 
and laws to be framed in accordance with them s but the 
nobility retard, as much as possible^ this desiraUe work, 
because its completion will involve a restriction of their 
power. 

The revenue of the country is derived from a capita- 
tion tax on the ser6, and another tax on the vassals of 
the crown. A census is made every fifth iDr sixth year ; 
when males above twelve years old are endowed by go- 
vernment with seven acres of iand, for which they, or 
their masters, are taxed at the rate of three rubles per 
annum. This will give you some idea of the enormous 



* There is no law — only ukases. 
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qnantity of waste land in the empire ; far more than 
sufficient, if cultivated, to supply food to the population 
of England and India in addition to her own. The male 
serfii amount to about eighteen millions, of whom seven 
millions are vassals of the crown, paying an annual 
abrok often rubles a bead. Besides these, there are six 
other principal sources of revenue : first, the monopoly 
of bj'alidy and salt; second, customs; third, Siberian 
mines ; fourth, the mint ; fiflh, stamps ; and sixth, a duty 
on merchants, who, according to the guilds or rank, in 
which they enroll theiJlselves, pay a certain per centage 
on the capital they employ. The following rough sche- 
dule will give you some idea of the proportion, these 
EOOToeU of revenue bear to each other. 

Miltions of Rubles. 
Capitation - - - . . - 70 

Abiok 54 

Brandy and Salt - . . .98 
Customs - . , - . . 50 
Mines - - • - - -10 

Mint 8 

* Stamps - - - - - - 6 

Merchants- .... 6 

302 ^ 

When there is no extraordinary call fi)r money the 
receipts and expenses of government' are nearly balanced, 
but the smallebt extra dbbursement turns the scale 
agunst the country. The interest of the national debt 
swallows up forty millions ; the marine twenty-four mil. 
lions ; diplon^atic cliarges twenty.two millions ; and the 
army a hundred and fifty millions of rubles, annually. 
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The preflent army is calculated at eight hundred and 
seventy thousand men. Of these, five hundred and 
twenty thousand are infimtry ; two hundred' and forty 
thousand, cavalry: sixty thousand artillery; and fifty 
thousand life-guards, pioneers, sappers, and Cossacks. 
Every third year two men in five hundred are enlisted. 
By this means a constant supply of soldiers is yielded to 
the state. Every serf becomes firee from the moment 
he is enrolled in the imperial army : his long beard is 
cot off, and he is thenceforth a civilised European : but 
the change in his condition is regarded ts a subject of 
condolence, rattier than congratulation. His firiends 
consider him as dead, because every 'social tie is rup- 
tured ; and, sometimes (I am informed) they even put 
on mourning. The pay of a priyate is thirty rubles, or 
twenty-seven shillings a year. Besides this, he receives 
clothes, and a certain quantity of salt and grain. The 
salary of officers is equally insufficient to enable them to 
live in a style suited to their rank. Hence gambUng, 
dishonesty, and a whole train of evils. 

I have long been convinced of the improbability of our 
Indian posdessions being endangered by a war with 
Russia. This conviction is confirmed by observation 
during my short sojourn here. There is a want of sys- 
tern in every public department ; in none, perhaps, more 
than the military ; and there is a surprising ignorance 
of every thing connected with the east. Between Russia 
and Persia there is no cordiality. It is not to be expected 
that that should ever exist ; but even could the latter be 
induced to &vour an invasion of India by Russia ; could 
the difficulty of procuring sustenance for an army on the 
route be overcome ; and could the constitutions of the 
soldiers be fortified against the/climate ; yet Russia is 
not furnished with resources to enable her to carry an 
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efficient army through the territory occupied by the 
warlike nomade hordes of Afghanistan and of neigh- 
bouriog countries. National power oonsists neither in 
money nor men, -but in the relative proportion of these to 
the territory' occ^pied, and in the ability to apply them to 
practical purposes. Tried by this test, the wealth of 
Bussia will be found to be less, and her disposeable mili« 
tary. force smaller, than that of any of the kingdoms 
with which, ihe is likely to be embroiled ; and greatly 
inferior to that against which she would contend in the 
event of her ambitious hand grasping at India. Such is 
the case at present : but who shall venture to conjecture 
what may be her power a century hence ? 

It is impossible to visit this country, and to thmk of 
what she was a hundred years ago, without being aston- 
ished at what she is now. The rapidity of her progress 
is extraordinary. Every new invention in mechanics / 
and every improvement in manufactures, in whatever 
comer of the world originated, is immediately adopted 
or tried at St. Petersburg. An. absolute monarch never 
wants money, and many expensive failures weigh little 
in the balance against one succesful expieriment* With 
arts and manufactures, the moral condition of the people 
is undergoing a change. There can be little doubt that 
improvement of the intellectual faculties is the first step 
to moral elevation. Education must precede a change . 
of habits, and the mind^s fetters be struck off before 
moral obligations pan be fully appreciatedi'' 

Impressed with this convictio?, it is pleasing to observe 
in Russia many institutiona for the instruction of youth. 
There are seven universities in the country, containing 
three thousand students and one hundred and ninety 
professors. Besides these, are fiffy-nine colleges for the 
education of priests, containing twenty-six thousand 
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■ U nle nto uid loiir hundred pro f t a mxn. There are abo 
■everal medieal and military seminaries, with some 
hondreda of provincial and district scfaods, (independently 
of private academiea,) onder the protection of govetn- 



In this city are two institntions, foimded by the em- 
press Catherine tiie Second, of a peculiarly interesting^ 
character; **Le convent de jeones demoiselles,** and 
L^institnt de Sainte Catherine.*' The former was esta- 
blished in 1764, for the education of eight hundred girls, 
It is divided into two parts, for the danghters of nobles 
and of cifiiens, who pass here nine and six yean respec 
tively. Fifty or twenty-eight pounds sterling are paid 
•nnodly for each girL For this sum she is boarded and 
dothed, and taught not only reading and writing, arith- 
metic, and needle-work ; but also French and German, 
music, drawing, and natural philosophy. An annual 
ezfailntiaQ is held, at which the hte empress-motber 
made a point of being present To this the eorpt diplo- 
natiique and chief officers of government are. invited, 
with several of the nobility and parents of pupils. Those 
girls, who have distinguished themselves receive appro- 
priate rewards, and those who leave the convent with 
eclat are presented with the empress's cipher set in cba- 
monds, which they wear ever after as the most honourable 
distinction a female can obtain. The other institution 
referred to, calculated to accommodate three hundred 
girls, is of a similar nature, but open only to daughters 
of the nobility. 

Unfortunately, I arrived at Moscow at few days too 
late to attend the fair of Nijni Novcgorod, which is held 
annually in August and Septembar. It is well knoWta 
as the largest in the world, being superior in numbers 
and traffic to that of Hurdwar in Hindoostan. Mer- 
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chants from all paiis of Europe and Asia assemble there. 
The English trader is introdueed to the remote Kam- 
tchadale ; while the tall Afghan traffics with the dwarf- 
ish Laplander. Tartars, Chinamen, Turks, Indians, 
Greeks, Italians, Icelanders, Daned, Germans, Swedes, 
and French, carry there the produce of their respective 
countries. Nijni Novogorod is the mart through which 
tea finds its way from China to the interior of the Rus- 
sian empire. Another large fair is held in Ladak, on the 
borders^ of the plateau of Thibet, to which the Chinese 
carry tea, where they barter it for cloths and furs 
brought from Nijni by the Tartar merchants, who take 
it back the following year to that town, whence it is 
dispersed throughout the empire. The flavour of this 
tea is &r superior to that of our own ; owing probably 
to the land conveyance; for a sea voyage is prejudicial 
to tea. But, independently of this advantage, there is 
an aromatic fragrance in the Russian tea which is evi- 
dently extrinsic ; arising, if I be rightly informed, from 
its being packed by the Chinese merchants f(»r -a land 
journey with flowers and leaves of the oUafre^ans, In 
the market-place yesterday I examined what was called 
by the Muscovite tradesman the flower of tea, for which 
he demanded twenty-eight shillings a pound. It was 
fiill of little white particles, Uke dried flowers, and very 
fragrant When infused in water, the flavour is strong 
and grateful. The price usually paid for the article in 
this part of the country is not less than that which the 
vender demanded from me. 

The commerce of Russia is gradually increasing. 
Her maritime trade is chiefly in the hands of the English. 
The principal articles of ezportation are iron, com, flax, 
hemp, wood, hides, tallow, wax, and cordage. In ex- 
change, she imports wines, coffee, tea, and all sorts of 
manuflictured cloths. A considerable internal trade is 
33 
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OB hf euMk and iafge cuvnns ; by meaiis of 
winch eoamierenl in leiciimo B is likewiae maintained 
with Ptenia, and with China by way of Siberia. That 
political eooDomy is a adflnoe hitherto nnknown in Rus- 
sia is manifest from tiie violation of its first principles by 
mwise restrictions on oommorce, interferin^t as mudi 
as kgal wi ai stmwnts can, with the natnral flow of kboor 
into tiie most profitable channels. 

The mines of Siberia have beoi a sonroe of weahfa to 
the empire ever sinoe the sabjection of that country in 
the s i rt ee nt h c ilui^. They now yield the crown an^ 
nnally about two and a half millions sterling ; but, tifl 
the year 1831, only two gold mines were known. In the 
gnat Ooral mines a solid mass of native gold was dis- 
ooforadt weighing twenty^nven pouids. One of the 
moot interesting institotions in St Petersborg is called 
the H6tel detf Mines* Bsridoe a '^^ B wtf oiff of min f>r ak>gi- 
cal speoimens, pfobaUy nnrivaUed, oontaining, amongit 
others, a piece of aqoa maane weighing eighteen pounds, 
and another of malarfiite weighing thirteen hundred 
poonda, there are modds of the lake Olonetz, of a part 
of the Onral chain of mountains, and of several mines. 
Tliese models, (in the study of which one might pass 
many profitable days,) eshflnt Lilliputian miners at work 
in exact oonfivmity with the reality ; and the whole pro- 
oeSB, firom the excavation to the smelting of ore, is repre- 
sented in miniature. In this institution a corps of yoong 
miners is edufsajted la every branch of the science ; and at 
the end of each year a party duly qualified is sent to Siberia 
to conduct the mining estaUii^nient For their practical 
instrocUon, a subterraneous gallery of considerable length 
has been excavated, showing the various geological strata: 
thus are they fiuniliarised with subjects, their knowledge 
of which is to be called forth by fiitur^ duties^ I wm 
conducted through thr rooms and mines by ao intelli- 
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gent lad of sixteen, who is expecting to be shortly com- 
missioned to Siberia. 

When we hear of Siberia and Botany Bay, the mind 
almost involuntarily adverts to hard labour and galling 
chains : but good information firom the one and the other 
sanctions a eombination of more pleasing ideas. When 
chains and labour are not annexed to the sentence, it 
m&y be doubted whether banishment to Siberia is a very 
heavy punishment to a Russian. At Tobolsk there are 
so many noble families, so many merchants, and ao many 
serfs, all united by sympathy as brother exiles, that a 
society exists as large as in any town of Russia, except 
St Petersburg and Moscow. Provisions are exceedingly 
cheap. Amusements are numerous. The inhabitants 
economise, while living luxuriously; and many beg per- 
mission to remain when their period of banishment has 
expired. All the Russian punishments are not equally 
mild. Disgraceful as it is to their national character, the 
Icnoatis still in vogue. Culprits suffering this punish- 
ment frequently die in consequmce. Women, as well 
as men, are subjected to it ; and instances are recorded 
of ladies of high rank who have been publi<^y flogged in 
the Nevski Prospektive. The instrument consists of a 
twisted lash, two feet long, attached to a stick about 
lialf that length. At the end of the lash a leather thong 
is fastened, which is steeped in milk and hardened by 
exposore to the sun, previous to the infliction of punish- 
ment When softened by the sufferer^s blood, the thong 
is changed for a new one, and many may be used on the 
same subject Happily, however, human nature can 
endure only a limited degree of pain. Owing to this 
merciful provision, cruelty often defeats her own object 
Thus it is. with the knout The first stroke generally 
takes away aensation, and seeds of death are deposited 
in the deep bleeding furrows of the insensible culprit 
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If Uie ezoelleaoe of the poUoe be estimated by the 
pencity of crimet that reach the ear, it is very good. 
Bat in a coantry where govemineDt restrains the poUic 
expression of troth, a different test must be resorted to. 
Policemen parade the streets day and night. I have 
frequently been walking at a late hour, yet I never saw 
% distorbanoe nor had cause for personal fear. The sys- 
tem of espionage is carried to a baneful extent F<ffeign- 
ers are watched as though they were spies. Every 
Isfuttii de plaee is said to be in the pay of government. 
He keeps a regular diary of your proceedings, and most 
travellers might find a more correct journal of their 
residence in St Petersburg deposited with the police 
than in their ovm writing.case. Sometimes -the lo^uow 
reports with more cunning than truth ; so that to ofltod 
him may involve a traveller in serious difficulties. A 
gmtleman of my acquaintance was seiied and detained 
at the frontier because the police understood that he 
lived much alone and wrote a good deal. The inference 
was clear. He was plotting against the state! Inn- 
keepers, English, German, and native, are so completely 
in the hands of the police, that not one of them is to be 
trusted. A person taking out a licence to keep a hotel 
virtually enlists himself, ip§o faeto^ among the puUic 
spies. A man dares scarcely to confide in his own 
brother. If Napoleon*s saying be true, that every one 
has his price, he ought not ; for the government will give 
any price to a spy. Neither the highest rank nor official 
situation secures its possessor against the operation of 
this corrupt system. It is rumoured that when *** was 
ambassador to this court, he found the lock of his writing- 
case had been tampered with ; and so conscious of her 
insecurity was the late unfortunate queen of Prussia, 
that during her residence at St Petersburg, she invariably 
carried on her person all her secret papers. 
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The RussiaiiB, like the Indiatu, lure partial to bathing ; 
bat a Riunan bath is a thing tui gemrU ; and, as a oor- 
feet notion of it can be obtained only by undergoing the 
operation, I Tesolved to pay the price, and have ac- 
cordingly taken a bath both here and at Moscow. A 
bath hoQse consists of a saccesaion of rooms, generally 
three, in each of which is a stove : the second apartment 
is heated to a higher temperature than the first, in which 
the thermometer may stand at 100 degrees of Fahren- 
heit ; and a third to a higher than the second. In the 
inner room is a series of benches &am the floor to the top, 
each hotter than the one below. The temperature of the 
lughest could not, I should think, be less than 140^ ; it 
might be more. To these baths hundreds of persons 
flock every day, especially on Saturday. A &w. years 
ago the sexes bathed indisctiminatdy together. Now 
there is a division in the room : btrt in many of die 
houses this is scarcely more than nominal; the door 
being either off its hinges, or not filling the doorway. 
T^ price paid at public institutions is equivalent to two 
pence ; at private baths, to three and eight pence. The 
process is as follows. You enter the second apartment, 
having undressed in the first : by degrees, the tempera^ 
ture of the body rises, so that you find the heat of the 
inner room supportable ; at the same time you are quite 
content to sit on the lowest bench that the head may be 
in a stratum of air lower, and therelbre less heated, than 
when you stand. The attendant then approaches; and, 
desiring you to lie down^Jbe rubs the whole body with a 
handfiil of the inner bark of lime-tree dipped in soapsuds 
previous^ prepared, and shampooes every limb. This 
part of die operation is very gratefiil, when he throws 
over your head successive showers of hot water ; after, 
which, you take your seat on the second or third bench 
from the bottom, gradually asce n d in g as you are able to 
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betf Um heat The ekm b^oh becomes hot, the head 
ftreriah, and the tongue parched. The eensation ie 
dreadlblv and 70a regard vith horror the onfeeJing ope- 
rator who innfts on your aacendmg to the uppermost 
bench. Am soon as yoa comply, the man throws four or 
five hnckets of water into the stove. In a moment, the 
room is fiUed with steam : and the attendant proceeds to 
the hwt part of his duty, which is to brush yon rather 
smartly with a bonch of birch twigs covered with leaves. 
Daring this agreeable flagellation perspiration bursts 
forth from every pore, and actually nms down, in litde 
streams. The effect is inconoeivaUe. A state of ex- 
treme enjoyment succeeds to that of oppression. The 
skin, head, and respiration are relieved ; and the mosdes 
of the month rdaz into a smile from mere animal pleasure. 
Snch, at least, was the effect produced on me. Having 
descended to the floor and dried the body, you enter the 
next room and find the sofa a necessary resort. An 
hour's repose affords the body time to recover from its 
state of relaxation ; and the Russian bath, which is re- 
garded as a panacea for all diseases, is concluded. The 
natives adopt a more speedy (and, as they say, a more 
efficacious) mode of recruiting the system. While per> 
spiration is flowing profiisely from the skin they run 
into the cdid air, and rub their bodies with snow, or throw 
cold water on their heads. Tlie pores are instantly 
closed, and every fibre is braced; while the previous 
draught on the vessels <^the cuticle counteracts the bad 
efibct likely, under other circmnstances, to result from 
such a transition. I tried the experiment, and fi)und it 
act as a delightful tonic, firom which I experienced no 
subsequent ill effects. 

The principal articles of fiiod among the peasantry 
are rye bread of a dark c<dour, approaching to black, und 
Uchee, or vegetable soup mixed with sour crout. To 
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these they add porridge, pickkd cucumbers, water^me. 
Ions, buckwheat, eggs, aa^d fish. The nationol physiog- 
nomy is not prepossessing. The Russians have flat 
features and sallow complezians. The men are dark, 
brawny, and short ; the women only less dark, and seldom 
pretty. The teeth of the natives are generally good ; and 
it is rather remarkable that the soundness of these is es- 
sential to the admission of a recruit into the army. 

t have not been loiig enough in Russia to learn any 
thing of the language. It. does not much resemble the 
Persian or Arabic; and it is so diflferent from every 
Curope^ tongue, that without application to books it 
cannot easily be picked up. It is purely Sclavonic, and 
has no affinity to the Teutonic tongues. Eight of the 
letters are Roma3D, and as many Grecian. One of these 
is sounded as v, and employed something like an ^^Bolic 
digamma : Greek names, too, such as Plato and Nicon, 
are in common use. Three of the double consonants 
resemble in power, though not in ibrm, the Persian 
Dzal, Ohay, and Sheen, each c^ which is expressed by 
two letters in the Teutonic languages ; and the adjective 
is, I rather think, formed by koe^ not unlike the posses- 
sive case in Hindoostanee ; as Tzarakoe Celo, the tzar's 
village. The other sixteen letters completing the alphabet 
are peculiar in form and power to the Russian language, 
which is indebted to them for its singularly harsh and 
laboured character. As it contains no literary treasures, 
there is little encouragement to a resident, -much less 
to a traveller, to bestow pains on its acquisition ; never- 
theless, one cannot but feel many a regret to lose entirely 
that information which may bb gleaned from incidental 
conversation. 

In regard to scenery, there is little to be enjoyed in 
Russia. The two capitals are the only objects of interest 
in this part of the coun^ ; but a short residence in 
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of them amply eompenmtes ibr all the toil and in. 
oonvenience which may have been encoontered dmrin|r a 
journey. The ooontiy is flat and duIL The soil, where 
not sandy, is rich and well cultivated in proportion to 
the nnmber of hands employed : but a much .larger popn- 
lation is reiiuired to clear away the woods and to oonvert 
the space they occupy into arable land. It is curious 
that in Russia, as throughout the whole extent of Scan- 
dinaTia,fini and birch are almost the only trees. Oaks 
are cherished as exotics, and never seen in a state of 
nature. The same may be said of elm, ash, willow* and 
all the mtmoM family, which add so much to the beanty 
of our English fiirests and gardens. 

But I must conclude. Russia is a country rifting 
rapidly in the scale of nation|, and one in which it is 
peculiarly interesting to watch the movements of the 
human mind progressing towards a higher and more en> 
lightened state of civilisation. Its moral, as well as 
political and physical, phenomena are novel ; a traveller 
is, therefore, peculiarly liable, in the observations he 
makes, to fiJl into error ; for, however good the opportu- 
nities he may enjoy of investigation, his time is generally 
too short to admit of any degree of certainty in the cor> 
' rectness of his conclusions. Minds, too, are difierently 
constituted Hence, the different reports in circulation 
regarding the same places and occurrences. Some men 
are endowed with a fkculty of regarding every object 
through a prism that transmits in a direct line only the 
eouleur de roact while other rays are reacted at an angle 
that throws them off the moral retina. But each crystal 
has its peculiar angle of refraction. Some may think 
my account of Russia not &vourabIe enough; others, too 
&vourable ; and, after all, perhaps each of us is wrong. 
Convinced that this b highly probable, I neither fear 
correction, nor will^esitate hereafter to admit, if neces- 
sary, that I have seen cause to change my opinions. 
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LETTER XV. 

Berlin, ISth October, 1830. 

From St Petersburg the road runs for some miles 
along the Gulf of Finland, commanding a fine view of 
the sea, the shipping, and the receding capital. At 
Narva, ninety-eight miles distant, it passes out of Russia 
proper into Esthonia, the northernmost of the provinces 
c»Aiquered by Peter in the last century, when Charles of 
Sweden lost the battle of Pultawa, and strove in vain to 
rally his forces at this ve^ city. 

Hence, we took a more soutiierly direction, and, en- 
tering Livonia at the northeast point, crossed diagonally 
to its southwest extremity. In our route we passed 
Chudleigh, once the residence of the Duchess of Kings- 
ton. Her house is now converted into a farm. For 
some miles the road runs along the shore of the lake 
Peipus, which is eighty miles in length, and ranks as the 
largest in Europe, after those of Ladoga, Onega, Aral, 
and the Caspian; It abounds in fish, large quantities 
of which are annually transmitted in a frozen state to 
St Petersburg. 

A hundred and eighteen miles from Narva, at Derpt 
or Dorpat, there is an university founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1633, said to contain within its walls some 
of the best astronomical instruments now existing. The 
famous astronomer Struve, who has received medals from 
the Royal and Astronomical Societies in London for his 
discoveries relating to dotible stars, is a professor in this 
university. Soon after midnight on the second instant, 
we arrived at Riga, having accomplished, at a wretched 
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paee, three hnndrad and eeventy-eerea miles in the dili- 
genee in offAy'tAf^ hoars. The rosd is good except 
over the last thirty miles, where it puses through a bed 



I had three pleasant companions. One of these, the 
Bsron von IQttlitz, hss travdled with me as far as this 
phce; and, after a ibrtnight*s collision in a dose car- 
riage, which cooM not fiul to eihibit a man*B peculiarities, 
whether pleasing or otherwise, I may saj I have seldom 
met so agreeahle a companion. He has made the tonr 
of the world. He resided some timein Kamtchatka and 
the northwest of America, where he was employed by 
the Academy of Sciences at St Petersburg to ooUect 
fpedmens <^ nakoral history. With good talent and 
much inl^n natium, ^ ?»^i t ^ "to an obliging dispositkm, he 
eooJd not bat prove an acipiisition as a feUow traveller, 
especially as he talks Bniiiiin and frprmsTi, the l ^f'g ^v*g*¥ 
of the countries through which we have journeyed. 

Biga is prettily situated on the Dwina. At this point 
the river expands itself into a width of one thousand 
eight hundred feet, over which is thrown a bridge of 
planks, said to be the largest in the world. Riga was 
built by Albert in 1200. From 1581 to 1710 it remained 
subject to Poland, and was then conquered by Russia. It 
has all the appearance of a largf German commeroal 
town. The streets are narrow and dirty ; nor are there 
any public buildings of note. 

As we arrived a Uttle after midnight on Saturday, I 
passed Sunday there, and attended divine service. The 
English have a factory and a chaplain, as tit St Petersr 
burg. After church I was surprised by a visit from Mr. 
£1118, the cWgyman, who kindly asked me to spend the 
evening with him. Here the modem style of Russian 
architecture entirely disappears. The language is spoken 
only by coachmen, who are diiefly Russian ; and the 
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government is cordUH j disliked^ except by a few em- 
ployte who feed on theiz leaner brethren. 

On Monday mcMrning I took the diligence from Riga 
to Mittan, the capital of CJonrland, whose frontier is 
crossed a fbw miles from the fbrm» town. The distance 
is twenty-seven miles. Mittan is of considerable size, 
and carries on. an extensive trade, favoured by Its sitaa-- 
tion on the Aa, only three or fonr leagues from its em- 
bonchore. Here the baron, who had preceded me on 
Sunday night, had hired' a carriage to convey us to 
Polangen, the -frontier town of Russia, which we reached 
at two in the afremoon of Wednesday. The road from 
Mittou to Polangen,. a hundred aiid fifry-four miles, 
is better than we had anticipated, because information 
obtained at Riga had led us to believe that our axletree 
would be generally buried in sand, whereas tiiia was the 
case during the last stage alone. 

The provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, 
were originally occupied by tribes of tlie QSstii, whose 
name is preserved in the modem appellation of the first of 
these district They long retained the Scythico.Celtic 
language that {nrevailedln our own country ; and it was 
probably this fitct which gave riiie to the observation of a 
Roman historian, that their language resembled the 
British. The dialect now spoken is intelligible to neither 
Russians nor Germans. It is thought to be a compound 
of the Sclavonic of the aborigines and the language of 
the Teutonic knights who long held these provinces in 
subjection* The (Estii used to carry about with them. 
%ures of wild boars) as the Swedish peasants do to this 
day in the month of February,) when a festival was cele- 
brated in honour of Frea, the mother of the gods. They 
fancied that this symbcd of superstition served instead of 
armour, and- kept them secure in the midst of foes. It 
is a curious fott, in oonfirnution of the opinion that 
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{lyrical and moral habits are hereditary, that the first 
time these people are mentioned in history, it is as cnlti- 
Tators of com, And as endowed with a larger share of 
diligence than falls to the lot of the indolent Germans in 
general. At the present time com is the chief article of 
commerce in these provinces, and the inhabitants retain 
their reputation for industry. The natives are Lutherans. 
To the south of Esthonia very few Greek churches are 
to be seen. The appearance of the people differs gpre^tly 
firom that of the Russians: they resemble more the 
Swedes. Like them, too, they are free. In the southern 
parts of Livonia and in Conrland the country is fiur more 
woody than in Ligria and ESsthonia. We drove through 
prodigious forests, almost rivalling in extent, and far sur- 
passing in variety of foliage, those of Scandinavia. Here 
and there villages, consisting of five or six houses, are 
scattered at a distance from each other, and surrounded 
by isolated patches of vegetation, like little Oases in Irast 
plains of sand. The huts a£K>rded miserable accommo- 
dation to a traveller. A bedstead swarming with vermin, 
covered with a'mattress stuffed with leaves, and a single 
sheet like sail-cloth, is the usual nightly resting-place. 
Light is supplied by a bit of green fir saturated with its 
own turpentine. The floor is sprinkled with juniper 
twigs, to which I am now so habituated that I rather 
enjoy the smell. Thus in many respects the habits and 
modes of the people, as well as the general character of 
the country on this shore of the Baltic, resemble those of 
the opposite coast 

But one circumstance attracts peculiar notice. It is 
very remarkable: and seems to tell of a time when 
either the whole north of Europe was covered by^ the 
ocean, or else the present bed of the Baltic was dry land. 
Large boulders «f rock artf seen in every direction lying 
on plains of sand, and distant hundreds of miles from 
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the Dearest stone quarry. These consist of granite and 
other hard crystalline rooks from the mountains of 
Norway. Detached masses may be traced thence in a 
direct line through Sweden to its southern coast ; the 
farthertthey lie from their parent mountain, the more 
they are scattered, and the less sharp their angular 
points. Whether or not they exist in the bed of the 
Baltic is unknown; but on this side they are found 
again, being still more scattered and rounded. Their 
peculiar composition refers them attmceto the southern 
part of the Scandinavian chain, whence it would seem 
that they have been broken off by some tremendous ccm- 
yQlsion of nature, and rolled through the intervening 
country, becoming rounder and rounder in proportion as 
their lengthened journey subjected them to friction. 

Polangen, as the name indicates, is a Polish village, 
inhabited principally by Jews. Their dress is as pecu- 
liar as their physiognomy. They wear the loose Turk- 
ish robe with a ceinture, and a conical cap turned up 
with fur. The smaller portion of the inhabitants are 
Catholic ; yet the unhappy sons of Judah are the weaker 
party. In every spot tainted with the Romish super- 
stition one exacts to see symbols of idolatry ; but here 
the crosses can scarcely be numbered. They are evi- 
dently erected, not to gratify the enthusiasm of devo- 
tion, but in mockery of those who mocked the Saviour 
whom they crucified. Within the precincts of the 
rsmall church-yard I counted nine crosses, seven cruci- 
fixes, and three wooden models of the scourging aiid 
burial of the i^ejected king of the Jews*- 

Within a short dbtance of this place we passed the 
frontier between Russia and Prussia, and pursued our 
course by post for- five hours to Memel. The Prussian 
Douanier was not strict ; and the Russian forgot a part of 
his established duty, which is to see that no coin. is 
24 
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Uken oat of the ooonlry. This prohibitory law origin- 
ated in an extensive exportation of copper by the Jews, 
who sold it at a hijrb premiom, becanse that metal is of 
Ipreater valae in all other countries than in Rassia. The 
lu^ck is a piece as large as a half-penny, and theni 
are nine kopecks in an English penny. The trade there- 
fere could not fail to be profitable. 

Having left my carpet bag in the carriage at PoIan> 
gen, an accident which I discovered on our arrival at 
tlie custom-house only two or three miles from that 
town, I returned to the barridre and begged permisnon 
to go back in search of it. The Russian officers, how- 
ever, mantained that thatprivikge could not be granted 
without a new passport. A Ge)rman nobleman who 
witnessed our conference, and who, holding the Russians 
in detestation, was actually leaping with joy because he 
found himself once more clear of the country, saw they 
were only waiting for a bribe, and begged me to disap. 
point them, by sending back my postilion on one ofthe 
horses. This I did and succeeded in regaining the ikig. 
I could wish to have left the great empire of Russia 
under circumstanoes permitting the last impression of 
national character to have been more pleasing. 

At Memel an hotel is kept by a naturalised English- 
man. We enjoyed his comfortable rooms the more, as 
they formed a pleasing contrast to those, in Courland, 
where the two preceding nights had been passed. That 
town is situated on the sea coast, at the entrance of a 
salt watei lake called the Curische Haff. The river 
Memel is the principal channel by which wood growing 
in Livonia and Courland is brought to the sea. The 
aocumulation of amber on the southeastern coast of 
the Baltic is accounted for by supposing that substance 
to be turpentine (that has exuded from fir trees which 
have themselves decayed) changed in its nature by the 
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length of time it has lain buried in the luiffB, or low- 
lands. The ancients called it gUntm ; a word evidently 
derived from the German glas^ signiifying the same as 
oar own word glaw^ and applied to amber on acooont of 
its transparency. 

The road from MemeltoKoenigsbergis so sandy that 
a water conveyance is generally preferred. A trader car- 
ried us from one end of the hu^ to the other in eighteen 
hoars, at the tate of four miles an hour. A wagon, ' 
the best conveyance we could procure, and the only 
one that dare encounter the road» took us at the same 
pace in five Jipurs to Koenigsberg, the second town of 
Prussia^ where I spent a Sunday and rested two days 
and a half. 

This pause was refifeshing to mind and body. It af- 
ftrded me an oj^xvtonity of reflectii^ on the interest- 
ing tour I had just concluded in Russia, and the bless- 
ings which attended me in painful and laborious travels 
through that country. The only language spoken at 
Koenigsberg is Grerman ; therefore there is no French 
church. The London Jews* Society has a missionary 
in this town, with whom I passed an evening on pur- 
pose to ascertain the progress of Christianity among 
the Hebrew population. As in India, the work of con- 
version advances slowly. 

Some large schools on the principal of mutual instruc- 
tion exist here, formed chiefly by the exertions of the 
present director, Mr. Vanselow, under the patronage of 
government. A letter from a friend at Tottenham 
opened to me at once his schools, his heart, and stores 
of information. Had my visit to the town been paid 
exclusively to this interesting individual, I should con- 
sider myself well recompensed. He was sent to Eng- 
land for the purpose of learning the Lancasterian system. 
With this object he passed three months in the central 
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•ehoolof tlie British uid Foreign Sedetj in the BoitHigh 
Road: then retomed to undertake the sapervision of a 
•tmilar inititation in his native town. This is the first 
attempt to introdeoe the Lancasterian system into 
Prussia, where a more general interest on the subject 
of edoeation has been excited than exists, perhaps, in 
an J eonntry exeept tiie United States. In one of the 
periodieal papers cireolated by the Engfish society, 
which, (when he can procure them,) Mr. Yanselow ex> 
hibits with patriotic interest, it is justly observed under 
the head of Koenigsberg; **The education of the poor 
in the protestant states of Germany has been an object 
of attention with the government from the earliest pe- 
riod of the refi^mation, and extensive provisions were 
made ibr this purpose ; a school being established by 
law in every parish. In Silesia and Saxony scarcely 
tm uneducated child is to be met with, but in many dis- 
tricts and large towns the population has far outgrown 
this provision. In East Prussia and" the Polish provin- 
ces especially, the number of uneducated is very nume- 
rous, so that at the present time, when the government 
is contemplating the supplying this deficiency, and 
anxious to improve the system of the old schoda, the 
establishment of a model school on tlie British system 
in the centre of the Prussian dominions is an important 
measure. The Dutch system called the HmuUaneoui, 
and the Pestalozzian, have of late both prevailed in the 
Prussian dominions, so that the British system will be 
subjected to a severer scrutiny than usual, but we doubt 
net its merits, if fiiirly exhibited, will establish its supe- 
riority. 

*^ The subject of education generally, is at the present 
time extensively claiming the attention of the public, 
and we are informed there are several weekly and 
monthly publications circulated in Prussia, entirely de- 
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voted to inibrmattou respecting education, and which 
report the state of the varioas establishments for public 
and private instruction, and the merits of the different 
systems pursued*'* 

Koenigsberg contains a population of eighty thou- 
sand; a large number of whom are Jews ; and many of 
the inscriptions in the streets and neighbourhood are in 
Hebrew characters. The town is one of the most irregu- 
larlj^ built in Germany. It is unlike any other, except 
ia the dirt of its streets and the unfortunate absence of 
trottoirs. It is picturesquely situated on the river Pre> 
gel, the ancient Outtalus, that flows into another salt- 
water lake called the Frische Haff, into the opposite 
extremity of which the WeichseU or Vistula, disem- 
bogues itself. Standing on one of its bridges, you 
have on your right an antique town of the thirteenth 
century, and, on your left, a pretty country and a pros- 
pect not unlike that on the banks of the Thames at 
Teddington. A castle still exists kero^ built by the 
Teutonic Knights, whose head-qi|arters it formed. The 
style of architecture is rude, massive, and unsightly; 
so that the interest of the building is entirely extrinsic 
and historical. 

In the hotel 1 found a contrivance for obviating the 
inconvenience of standing outside the door to await the 
arrival, of a gargon^ as is necessary in inns where one 
bell is common to many rooms. I have seen the same 
in some of the northern capitals, but in smaller towns 
this simple expedient has not yet been generally resort- 
ed to. A broad circular board marked with the num- 
bers of the rooms is placed in the centre of each passage. 
The bell rope hangs by it. When you ring, you turn 
the hand of this clock-faced aparatus to the number of 
your own apartment, and the waiter, referring to it, 
ascertains in which direction his services are required 

24* 
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On Monday, the eleyenth ioBtant, I left Eoenigrsberi^, 
and travelling three days and nights arrived here on 
Thursday morniag. The distance u seventy-seven 
and a half Grerman, or three hundred and sixty-two 
Englishi miles. The whole road is Macadamised. The 
excellence of Prussian diligences is proverbiaL It is 
impossible for them to be better arranged. The exact 
time of arrival at each post station is fixed, with the 
number of minutes allowed for changing horses, for 
meals, &c. and a single deviation renders the eonduc- 
teur amenable to the law. The cabriolet carries three ; 
the inUrietir six. There is a cushion projection, which 
serves as a resting place for the head of the traveller sit- 
ting in the centre, so that each of the passengers has the 
full benefit of a corner. Six large pockets and a netaflford 
ample room for books, and all necessary items. The 
baron, with another gentleman and myself^ occupied 
one side of the inierieur. The opposite was secured by 
a lady and her two daughters, the eldest of whom was 
on her way to the bridal altar. The other was an in- 
teresting girl of seventeen, full of vivacity, good sense, 
and simplicity ; having, the day J^fbre, tefl her native 
town for the first time in her life. I almost envied her 
the delight which the novelty of each object afforded. 
She could not believe that the charm would wear away ; 
and who would wish to release her &om the pleasing 
delusion? 

The road from Koenigsberg lies through a country 
rather picturesque than otherwise ; and through many 
towns of considerable size and importance. One of the 
most interesting of these is Marienburg, eighty-three 
miles from Koenigsberg ; where a castle, once inhabited 
by the Teutonic knights, still rears its sombre towers, 
recalling to mind tales of chivalry and blood. Dantzic, 
one of the first commercial towns on the Baltic, contain- 
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ing little of scientific interest, is only six Germiin miles' 
firom Marienburg. The ancient inhabitants of this part 
of the coast, are isaid to have worshipped, under the 
name of Alois, those electric phenomena that sometimes 
appear in the neighbourhood during a storm, like meteors 
on the masts of ships ; to which the Roman Catholics 
fttill pay religious veneration under the title of ^ the fire 
of St. Elmo." It is a curious fact that the name of the 
old divinity is still preserved by northern nations under 
the corrupted form of Alff, or Alp, a designation they ap- 
ply to the presiding genii of the mountains. 

From Marienburg the road, deserting the coast of the 
Baltic, runs in a southwesterly direction through that 
part of Poland which fell to the share of Prussia when 
the iniquitous division of that injured country between 
tiie three great neighbouring powers was effected. A 
large proportion of the population is Jewish. They 
wear the dress I have described as distinguishing them 
at Polangen, except that the conical cap Is exchanged 
for a broad brimmed slouched hat. Their persons are 
filthy in the extreme. The squalid appearance of a Jew 
elsewhere will bear no comparison with that of a Jew in 
Poland. Most of the inns are in their hands. Tn this 
department they exercise freely that love of gain which 
acts as a ruling passion among those who, without coun- 
try, rank, or character, feel that money is the only thing 
that can secure to them even the outward tokens of re- 
spect. At Friedeburg we halted some time. I availed 
myself of the opportunity to visit the cemetery. It is 
of extraordinary size compared with the population, but 
yet filled with tombs. All the mscriptions are in He- 
brew characters ; a peculiarity which gives this burial- 
ground a novel and interesting appearance. 

Landsburg and Custrim are large fi)rtified towns, well 
built in the German style, but wearing an appearance of 
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modern manners and refinements more than those in the 
south of Prussia. This ooontry was formerly inhabited 
by a tribe of Germans called Semnones, described as the 
most ancient and noble of the Suevi« Two curious ftcts 
oonneotod with their superstitious rites are recorded by 
the classic historian of Crermany. The first is, that re^ 
presentatives of all the tribes who claimed one common 
orig^ were in the habit of meeting periodicadly in a 
wood, rendered peculiarly sacred and terrific by some 
fearful legend, aind of slaughtering there a human victim 
to propitiate the deity. The next is, that no person was 
permitted to enter this wood till he had first bound a 
chain round his body in token of entire subjection to the 
deity presiding.there ; and that, if he fell, (as with such 
an incumbrance it was not improbable he should,) he 
might not rise again, but was compelled to roll along 
the ground till he reached the place of sacrifice. 

It was five in the morning of Thursday, the 14th in- 
stant, when I entered this capital, whose fortunes and 
reverses might fiimish subject for a tragedy. Though 
out of twenty days, passed since leaving Moscow, six- 
teen days and ten nights were spent in a carriage, yet I 
was ready to encounter a new city, with all its palaces, 
museums, gardens, and boulevards. Three days have 
now been busily occupied in this way, and it is with 
difficulty and a jealous gleaning o£ minutes that I am 
able hastily to put together these lines, which will pre- 
sent, I fear, an unconnected whole. During my wan- 
derings in Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Russia, I have 
sent you detailed accounts of all I saw, because those 
countries are little known by comparison with more 
southern kingdoms. None of your personal fi:iends have 
travelled there ; and I know the different interest with 
which we listen to reports from a stranger and to the 
narration of one with whose mind we are familiar. Two 
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prodactioDS may be equally good ; but the Talue of either 
is greatly enhanced when we are intimately acquainted 
with the construction and minute operations of the ma- 
chinery employed. I am now moving in a well beaten 
track. Berlin, with the cities in my future route, are 
already known to you through the medium of other tra- 
vellers : I shall, therefore, only sketch the outline, and 
trust to your reoollection to suj^ly minutis. Here I am 
so near home that I have lost the sensation, sometimes 
painfhl, of a wanderer in remote and half civilised re- 
gions. 

I ought, perhaps, to give some account of the city ; 
-but I can add nothing to the information you already 
possess concerning it. It stands on the Spree, which 
yields health and comfort in its course through the me^ 
tropolis. The circumforence of Berlin is calctdated to 
be eleven English miles; its population two hundred 
thousand. On the whole, it is a fine city. Hie streets 
are all wide ; many unusually so, and rivalling in length 
the Nevski Prospektive of St Petersburg. One of these 
named Utder den Linden^ or the avenue of lime trees, 
affords a delightful promenade in summer. In the centre 
of the street double rows of limes form two parallel ave- 
nues a mile in length. Outside each of the exterior rows 
are a pavd for carriages and a raised pathway for pedes- 
trians. The houses are built with regularity ; and being 
well stuccoed, have the appearance of stone. The 
Brandenburg gate terminates the Vista of the avenue. 
This is a colossal structure, consisting of two colonnades 
of massivB Doric columns su^rporting a flooring on 
which Victory, in a triumphal car, brandishes the Prus- 
sian eagle. 

Yesterday the king's youngest son introduced his 
bride to his father's loyal subjects. Half the poptilation 
of tiie city was assembled in the Unter den Linden to 
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witnetM tlM pRNBMion w it enteted the Bnndeobiirir 
g«te. A re^^ent of hoMUs pfeoeded. The first car- 
ria^fet were filled with eonie of the chief officers of state. 
The mtids of hoDoor followed. Then the royal bride 
■wi bridegroom, drawn by six horses richly caiparisoned. 
The prince looks young, and cannot be more than twen- 
ty4wo. His bride seems older. The occarrenoe was 
partienlarly interesting to a traveUer, because it coUeet- 
ed in one spot all classes of scxaety, and afforded an op- 
portonity of observing varions costames, modes, and 
equipages. But I confess towns have less charms for me 
than oonntry ; the gaiety of a metropoUs fewer attrac 
tions than tiie unsophisticated habits of the simple Nord- 
landers. Art bears no oompariBon with nature ; «nd the 
cities of <3leniiany sorrowfully oontrast with the scenery 
of Norway. 

The two royal palaces, the muMum, aeademy, and ar- 
senal, ore buildings handsome in their way; but to an eye 
ftniliar with the airchitecture of St. Petersbaig every 
town appears comparatively deficient The interior of 
tiie king's residence contains not a aingle article worthy 
of notice, except an astronomical dock, wound up only 
Mice a year, which works an orrery giving the.motions 
of the seven larger planets of our system. ' The museum 
of natural history is not a good one ; if I except the o(^ 
lection of birds, that cannot be too much admired, con- 
taining nearly eight thousand specimens, many of which 
wore very uncommon. The anatomical museum is one 
of tke first of its kind. The preparations are numerous, 
choice, and well arranged. For the Egyptian museum, 
which is superior to every other in Europe, except that 
at Paris, Prussia is indebted to the indefatigable labours^ 
research, and travels, of Signer Passalaoqua. In the 
picture gallery many originals of the Italian school have 
a plaoe ; but none of the first rate pieces which form the 
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boast of Rome, Florence, Vieima, and Ihreflden* The 
antique statues are well arranged ; and their dismember- 
ed bodies have been supplied with modem limbs* 

The number of houses in the town is seven thousand. 
Of these six thousand five hundred are insured. As 
there are few wooden buildings, it is difficult to account 
far the greater than ordinary dread <^fire manifested by 
the insurance of so large a proportion* The hotels are 
good ; at least, when compared with those to which I 
have been long accustomed ; but a German inn affords 
poor accommodation to those who have enjoyed the com- 
forts of travelling in the south. 

The Prussian government has been peculiarly conside- 
rate of fbreigners; Sar the price of every thing that they 
can require is fixed by authority. Not only the charge ^ 
for post-horses, but that for a laquai$ depiaee, apartments 
at an inn, food, and firing, is {^pointed by a public offi- 
cer, who sees that a tariff is suspended in every cham- 
ber, so that no extortion can be practised. 

Some bronze and marble statues are dispersed about 
the^town. The finest are those of Bulow, Blucher, and' 
Sehamhorst, who stand before an admiring posterity, 
monuments of their own mortality and imperishable 
fame. On the most firequented bridge is an equestrian 
figure of Frederick, the last elector of Brandenburg, and 
father of the first king of Prussia, who was crowned, if 
I remember right, in 1700. His name was Frederick : 
his son's Frederick William : and his grandson succeed- 
ed to the throne uiiderlhe name of Frederick the second, 
which an approving people commuted to ** Frederick the 
Great." The fourth king was Frederick William the 
Second, fiither of the present sovereign, who bears, and 
has transmitted to his son, the same favourite name. 
Their pictures, with those of the old electors, are ranged 
round the walls of the " Salle blanche" in the palace, and 
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fyna pendants in this sister kingdom to those of the em- 
perors and tzars in the kremlin of Moscow. 

The king is very popular. He lives nnostentationsly ; 
shows himself often to his subjects; imposes as few 
taxes as possible ; manifests a laudable desire to raise 
Prussia in the scale of nations rather by moral than 
military prowess ; and in consulting the happiness of his 
people, secures his own. There is no country of Europe 
where so much attention is paid to education as in Prus- 
sia. Even a Bible Society exists under the express 
sanction of government. By some means the Bible 
used by our Charles the First on the scaffold has firand 
its way into- this country, and is preserved in the royal 
library, forming by far the most interesting object in 
that gallery. 

The tomb of the late unfortunate QueenLouisa stands 
in the gardens of Charloitenberg, about three miles out 
of the city. As a piece of sculpture the monument is 
considered exquisitely beautiful. But it is historical 
association that generally yields to objects of this nature 
their chief interest Suffering excites compassion ; and 
when the sufferer is a female, young, virtuous, and royal, 
the heart that does not sympathise must be callous; and 
no less bold if it dare to acknowledge its obduracy. 

The trade of Berlin consists chiefly in silks, wool, 
Prussian blue, and cutlery. By means of canals, uniting 
the Spree to the Oder and the Elbe, a direct water com- 
munication exists with the Grerman Ocean and the Bal- 
tic. The iron trinkets manufactured in this capital, 
which have been so much worn of late in London, are 
prettily executed. I passed someFtime in a shop contain- 
ing a large assortment, and collected a few specimdns as 
souvenirs of the noble-minded women who voluntarily 
laid down their jewels at the feet of the defenders of their 
country. 
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The military force, consisting of two hundred thou- 
sand men, is supported at an annual expense of four 
millions sterling, about half the whole revenue of the 
state. Every soldier is obliged to wear mustachios. No 
corporal chastisement is inflicted. Imprisonment, de- 
gradation, and other mor^ punishments are substituted ; 
and the army is under excellent discipline. 

I passsd two hours. yesterday with Mr. G — , a Luthe- 
ran minister of the established church, from whom I 
hoped to gain information as to {he state of religion in 
Berlin. His report was not favourable. It seems that 
the union between Calvinists and Lutherans was effected 
as a political, rather than religious, measure : and, as 
might be expected, it is les8*real than nominaL When 
will the rancour of ** theological hatred*' be exchanged 
for that ** charily" which ** is not easily provoked?** 
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LETTER XVL 

Dresden^ 22J October, 1830. 

You mutt be to mach in the habit of receiving^ letters 
rich in information from the Italian noraery of the arts 
and wtences, that a rambler through the less fertile re- 
gions 1^ the north feels he has little by comparison to 
ofllBr. Yon will have read of my wanderings aver the 
lowlands of Holland, the sandy plains of Denmark, the 
monntaina of Norway, the tresis of Sweden,, the unda- 
lating fields of Finland, and* the half civilised goTern- 
ments of Russia. My last letter traced my homeward 
route from Moscow, through the Teutonic provinces of 
the Baltic, skirting anti-christian Poland, to the capital 
of Prussia. From Berlin I went to Potsdam, the favour, 
ite residence of Frederick the Great. So far*'on^the way 
to Dresden, I could not resist the temptation of visiting 
this town to see the finest collection of pictures in Ger- 
many. 

Potsdam is nineteen miles from BerUn. Frederick's 
suite of apartments and the furniture are shown, it is 
said, in the state in which he left them at his death : but 
many tenants have occupied them since that event. 
Happily, implicit fidth in such a tale is notessential to the 
mind's reception of grateful associations. Here he lived 
and thought Here he planned schemes in which resulted 
the glory of his country and the defeat of her enemies. 
His fine mind has shed a lustre on the spot ; and Potsdam 
will be venerated as long as the history of Prussia is read. 
Several royal palaces are here ; but descriptions of buildings 
are generally uninteresting : I will therefore avoid them. 
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ordy recallingr to your mind that in one of these Napo* 
leon dwelt before the battle that subjected Prussia to his 
arms; and that another is the retreat in which the con- 
eeited philosopher of Femey sojourned as the fkvoored 
guest of the royal philosopher of **• Sans souci." 

The distance &om Potsdam to the capital of Saxony 
is a hundred and ten miles, which we accomplished . in 
twenty-two hours. £n route, I enjoyed the society of < a 
gentleman of pleasing manners and general information, 
who, on our arrival, put his card into my hand, gave jne 
a ticket of admission to a public reading-room, and re- 
quested that I would join his ftmily at tea in the even- 
ing.- I find that he is one of the principal men in this 
little kingdom, the president of a court whose jurisdic- 
tion extends over all ecclesiastical affairs and moral in^ 
•titotions. His wife is a celebrated beauty, mu^ admir- 
ed by Napoleon seventeen years ago, when she was in 
the fuU bloom of addesceace. She is now rich in the 
love of a devoted husband, and the caresses of a little 
cherub-group of innocents. 

The country between Berlin and Dresden was former- 
ly occupied by a race of people, called Hermanduri, 
mentioned in history as being the only one permitted to 
traffic freely within the Roman territories ; a privilege 
granted on account of their exemplary fidelity. It is 
recorded by their historian, that they were allowed to 
pass and repass the frontiers at pleasure; and that 
** while the Romans displayed to otiier nations their 
camps and their arms, this favourite tribe was permitted 
to enter their town-houses and country-seats, which they 
did without coveting the luxuries of their more refined 
and wealthy neighbours." The country is flat, but well 
cultivated ; and the peasants, especially in Prussia, have 
an appearance of comfort which ofiers a happy contrast 
to the squalid condition of the debased serfs of Russia. 
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la an the northem countries on this side the Baltic, 
guafd-hooses, barridres, and other public boildingB, are 
marked as the property of government by broad stripes 
of paint in diagonal lines. In Prussia, black and white 
alternate' with each other. In Roasia a third stripe of 
red is added : and onr entrance into Saxony was mani. 
fested by ap enormous barridre which stretched across 
the road its lengthened streaks of green and white. 

It was early in the morning of Tuesday, the nine- 
teenth instant, when we reached Dresden, which stands 
on the ESbe, in the midst of a jMcturesque valley, snr- 
rounded by hills at this season blushing with the rich 
and purple clusters of iheir vineyards. Under Augustus 
the Third, the Saxon metropolis was regarded by the ci- 
vilised world as the Athens <^ modem times. Music, 
poetry, and painting, were cherished by that prince vritfa 
seal and munificence such as the Inightest days of an- 
cient history can scarcely boast But times are changed. 
Dresden is not what Dresden was. Perhaps some part 
of the distress she has subsequently known may be 
traced to former excess of liberality. Yet the present 
town is handsomely built, though small. Its usually 
peaceful appearance is just now interrupted by a number 
of men wearing a semi-military costume, with a hand- 
kerchief round the left arm, distinguishing them as the 
national guard, or militia, raised last month, after the 
disturbances of which you have doubtless read in the 
newspaper, and In anticipation of others that are suppos- 
ed to be ripening against the 30th instant, a ftte in 
honour of the great reformer. Whether or not a riot 
may then occur it is difficult to decide ; but the public 
mind is in a state of great agitation induced by the inju- 
dicious conduct of the king, who ia a slave to the priests. 

Ever since the early part of the last century, when the 
elector of Saxony changed his Lutheran queen to obtain the 
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hand of the queen of Pohnd, the Sazans have been dis- 
satisfied with their royal familj. Some evils which per- 
haps really exist, as a necessary consequence of the 
smaUness of the kix^dom, and others existing only in 
imagination, are attributed to the despotism of a Catholic 
hierarchy and the fbiblesse of the sovereign. Imprudent 
measures lately adopted by the king, kindled into a flame 
the heated embers which, though smothered, still conti- 
nued to smoke. The people, incited by the aristocracy, 
cry loudly for an exemption firom taxes for the support 
of Romish priests. The Irish r6le is reversed. Protest- 
ants refuse to pay for Catholic chains. In the disturb- 
ance of last mont^ they demolished the police-house, 
and threatened to pull down the palace, unless the king 
would ensure them against fUrther evils by taking as his 
assessor on the throne his nephew, Frederick Augustus, 
the heir presumptive! who is less bigoted to a heterodox 
creed. Following the example of his predecesors in the 
great empire of which his own is but a Lilliputian mem- 
ber, he complied ; and now Anthony and Frederick are 
joint kings of Saxony. 

The palace in which they live resembles a prison ra- 
ther than a royal residence. It consists of a range of 
buildings round a sombre pourt-yard, flanked with 
towers which tell a tale of many centuries. The win- 
dows of these, defended by iron gratings, are parallel to 
the flight of stairs within ; and, forming an angle with 
the outer lines of the building, wear an aspect singularly 
grotesque. As I walked through the square, my guide 
was the only person I saw. Dirt and desolation rival 
each other. 

The Zwinger contains a cabinet of natural history 
and artificial curiosities. Many singular specimens of 
art are oollected here, particularly such as are of micro- 
scopic workmanship. Amongst these are exhibited the 
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LbnPi prayer written legibly in German, French, and 
Latin, on a circle the size of a sixpence ; twenty^g-ht 
figores carved on a cherrystone ; and several other dimi- 
nntives of a similar natare. There are also some pianos 
of peculiar construction, and organs with tubes of' paper 
and glass, instead of metal. 

The Zwinger, however, as well as the arsenal which 
contains the most perfect collection existing of armour of 
every species, age, and nation, is an object of minor import- 
ance when compared with the picture gallery. This is 
a building consisting of four long rooms, each forming 
one side of a square. Three walls in every room are 
covered with pictures, while the fourth foiins the frame- 
work of a series of windows, extending from top to bot- 
tom, and so furnished with blinds as to aOow every pos- 
sible variation in the admission of light The nii>st 
celebrated production in this collection is ** The Assump- 
tion** by Raphael. The Virgin is in the act of ascend- 
ing to heaven with the infont Jesus in her arms. On 
her left, a fomale saint (supposed to be Saint Barbara) 
stands with her arms crossed over the breast in an atti- 
tude of devotion. On the right, the pope with uncovered 
head, and the tiara by his side, kneels before the ** mother 
of God,** at whose foet two little angels spread their joy- 
ous wings. The expression of every countenance, and 
the life infused throughout the whole, indicate a master*s 
hand. One part of the performance, however, seems in 
bad taste. An iron rod is represented as holding a cur- 
tain which is drawn back to exhibit the Virgin. The 
supposition of a physical impediment to the eye of faith 
involves jin admixture of sense and spirit which can 
scarcely consist with unity of design. This picture is 
perhaps incorrectly cidled the Virgin*s assumption, be- 
cause that event was subsequent to the period when her 
offspring was an infbnt It is sometimes called the Ses- 
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tinian Madonna, in honour of the pope who requested 
Raphael to paint it As there are many engravings, 
yoti may probably recognise it under this name. 

Another ehef'd^iBuvre is from the hand of Titian. It 
represents our Saviour holding the tribute money, and 
commanding the subtle Pharisees to render ** unto God 
the things that are God's.** There are also a ^* Venus '* 
by Titian ; " La Notte'* by Oorreggio, with a represent- 
ation of the Saviour's birth ; a Venitian portrait by 
Ijeonardo di Vinci; and two landscapes by Claude; 
which rank as the jewels of this treasury of the arts. 
Bat a mere enameration of names is uninteresting ; and 
no description can convey an adequate idea of a fine 
painting. I cannot help reraaiking that In ** La Notte" 
the conception is peculiarly fine. The centre of the 
picture is illumined by a blaze of light proceeding from 
the incarnate God; and the darkness of night is made 
to disappear before the glory ofthe sun of righteousness. 
At the same time, distant objects, artfully thrown into 
shadow, exhibit the blackness of the gloom which his 
beams have dispelled. Two rooms, rich in the number 
and value of specimens, are allotted to originals of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools. 

Next to this in interest is the collection of antiques, 
oomprisiDg many medals, busts, and marble statues, 
from HercUlaneum, Pompeii, Rome and Naples. Some 
are perfect ; but others, injured by time, have been un- 
skilfully repaired. This well arranged and valuable 
gallery afforded me a rich feast for two hours. The di- 
rector of the Academic dos Antiquit^s, brought yester* 
day an ancient seal, with a reqnest that I would endea- 
vour to decypher the inscription. On examination, it 
proved to be Arabic and Persian, much ornamented with 
flourishes. It consists of a name, an Arabic sentence, 
and four Persian verses, of which I submitted a transla. 
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Imb m Eo^btb^ and in Um moie uaifcnil 
htiin ; ti^ther with atnuwcripi of the original in the 
eommon oriental written charaeter; which are now An- 
foeited, with the laal, in the cabinet of antaiiaitiea. 

The eharcb of the virgin ia an ngly atone bniUin^ 
with a liigh dome in the centre, whoae orhicQlar fima 
threw off the balla and diells which the kingofPraaain 
fired In the hope of deitrojing it in the middle of the 
last oentnry. The interior is formed into a hirge am- 
pbitheatT;^ round which fonr galleries are ranged, one 
abo?e the other in an elegant mode. The organ stands 
ever a projection allotted to the communion taUe ; an 
arangement peculiar to this chnrch. In no other do I 
reeolleet to have seen the organ at the east end of the 
building. The seats are circular and &ce the commu- 
nion table. From the tower of this chmch we enjoyed 
a beautiful view of the toiivn and the surrounding coun- 
try, with the heights of Racknitz, where a sim^e monu- 
ment is erected to the memory of Moreau. 

The treasury, or green vault, is so called from the 
green diamond it contains, well known as unique of its 
kind. The collection of jewels and precious stones here 
deposited is perfectly astonishing. I will not attempt a 
description to which none but a scientific lapidary could 
do justice. Besides the green diamond, a white one, the 
Seventh in the world in point of size, is preserved here ; 
its superiors being in the Brazils, St. Petersburg, London, 
Paris, Vienna, and Rome. Among the treasures are 
also a Madonna in enamel, three feet and a half long, an 
onyx seven inches, and two oval sapphires three inches 
in lengtbi with a collection of diamonds, rubies, eme- 
ralds, and pearls, far exceeding in value that of every 
other court in Europe. My attention was attracted 
by a curious representation in enamel of the court 
of the Great Mogul sitting in state, with a hundred 
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and fifly gold and silver courtiers and servants. The 
learned professor, who had demanded and obtained 
three dollars previous to our admission, descanted largely 
on the accuracy of the model : perhaps a full assurance 
that none of his audience could contradict him, would 
have converted the enamel face into an exact likeness 
of the present incumbent of the throne. I listened with 
becoming faith to the dissertation ; and pitied the cha- 
grin with which he heard that I had repeatedly attend- 
ed the durbar of the living pageant. 

Within a few miles of the town is a spot known by 
the name of ** the valley of rocks." Here I spent an 
afleriloon with my kind friend the; president, who justly 
thought that his lochl knowledge would enhance the 
pleasure of the trip, and therefore volunteered to act as 
my guide. The valley is highly picturesque, being en- 
riched by nature with her choicest gifts. It is the de- 
file through which Napdeon's army marched, and bade 
defiance to the separated forces of Austria and Pnis8ia« 
ranged on the rugged summits, and on opposite 
sides, of the rocks which form the valley. Two miles 
fiurther off, my companion has a country seat, where his 
wife and children remained, while he, firom the window 
of his house at Dresden, watched the battle which ter- 
minated in the triumph of the allies. When they en. 
tered the4owi), he hastened to rejoin his family ; but, 
descending into this ravine, filled with the carcasses of 
the French, he observed a number of gentlemen seized 
and compelled to assist in the sepulture of the offensive 
mass. Rank afforded no exemption from the general 
press ; so ho resolved to attempt a dangerous bye-path, 
trodden only by an occasional forester. His successful 
essay, and the historical fiusts connected with it, added 
greatly to the interest with which we traversed this ro- 
maotio valley. 
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FAeen milM fhiRi Dresden is a district of twice that 
extent, known by the name of Sazon Switzerland, 
which, inviting^ the traveller by its name, rewards him 
with its beauties. It is Switzerland in miniature. A 
chain of hills and indents of hills of every form and 
size, thick forests, smiling valleys, and naked rocks, 
are blended tog^ether and interspersed with waterfidls 
and mountain torrents, in all the variety of southern 
Helvetia. This morning I started, in company with two 
gentlemen, to visit the justly celebrated district. One 
of them is a Grerman, with whom I became acquainted 
at Berlin; the other, Mr. Cnrzon, if fine young Eng- 
lishman, whom I met yesterday in the public library. 

In an hour our trio reached the king's palace at Pil- 
nitz, which is only superior to that in Dresden. The 
roof is covered with little wooden boxes surmounted by 
spires in the Japanese style, while the lower part of the 
building aspires to nothing higher than German archi- 
tecture. The tout ensemble is singularly grotesque and 
outr^, nor would it ever attract attention but as the 
spot where the confbderation against France was formed 
in 1793. Pursuing our course along the banks of tiie 
Enbe« we entered at an early hour La Suisse Saxonne; 
and ascending, by a circuitous route, a gigantic rock, 
foond ourselves in the ruins of an ancient fortress, called 
the Bastei. This was inhabited in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by a band of those half-barbarian Teutonic knights, 
or lawless robbers, who lived by the conquest of some 
and by the plunder of all. The burg^ or fort, commands 
a beautiful view of the surroanding country. The Elbe 
washes with its tranquil stream the foot of the rock, 
rourtd which forests of firs expand their dark green 
branches on the sloping surface of sand-stone hills, and 
through tiie lengthened windkigs of the valley. In front, 
arises the sister, or the rival, fort of Lilienstein (the lily*)si 
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rtope). On this solitary bill, in the form of a trunoatad 
cone, th« knights of Dona defied the forces of the em. 
peror , and held in tribate the peasantry of Saxony. The 
twin burg of Koenigstein, which stands on a similar 
rvcky is impregnable. The sides of the moantain are al- 
most perpendicular ; and the only access is by a draw- 
bridge impending over a fearful gulf. Thus fortified by 
nature, every effort to subdue the fort has been unsuc- 
cessful; and Koenigstein remains the single virgin 
citadel of Germany. 

It is generally admitted that the character of the 
country in Saxon Switzerland, which is on the frontier 
of Bohemia, is unique. For many miles masses of sand- 
stone rise to a height of seven and eight hundred feet, 
assuming not the appearance of rocks, but that of the 
pillars of some vast fabric which, time has worn into a 
variety of grotesque forms. The gorges between these 
are deep, narrow, smooth, and perpendicular. It seems 
as if they were the effect of little rivulets which flow- 
ing for ages have intersected the sofl rock with length- 
ened fUrrows. The walls thus formed are themselves 
cleft in pieces by some unknown agent, and their fear- 
fully dark and irregular fissures, doomed to perpetual 
banishment from the light of day, present recesses 
black, dreary, and terrific, to which some imaginative 
mind profanely afiixed, and custom perpetuates, the 
name of Hell. Here, on beds^of sandstone, large masses 
of granite are found, which must have been projected 
from a distance of many miles by some convulsion of 
nature. The species of rock is the same as that traced 
tbrongh the German provinces of Russia to the Scandi- 
savian mountains, and there is little doubt that these 
fiagmeots have been detached from the grand dep6t on 
the opposite side of the Baltic. 

One cariously shaped rock goes by the n^me of Kuh- 
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fteA, or the aow-aUll, from tome fancied reeemblanoe 
to that aninaV or from a legend connected with the 
•pot. A SaxoQ ojtizen once found himself on this emi- 
nence contemplating this panoramic view. The occa- 
sion inspired 4im ; he sought a propitious muse ; and 
his prolific mind produced a sublime efiosion, which 
translated mns thus : — 

I have seen it, 
I have seen it, 
I have seen the divine cow-stall i 

The next visiter, struck with the, absurditj of Uie lines, 
oompletBd the stann in a happier strain, writing under 
the above, 

I have read it, 

I have read it. 

There has been a calf in the cow-etall ! 

Thbspeeifnen of vanity, with the severe castigatioa 
it received, remains a perpetual record on the KuhstaU, 
to the amusement of travellers. 

It is interesting to observe the use of the word burg^ 
connected with a fortification, in German, as in almost 
all the Teutonic languages of Europe. In Arabic, the 
same term, with the alteration of a letter, bwj^ signifies 
primarily a bastion, and by extension any fortified place, 
This meaning has been retained by all northern nations 
who have borrowed the word ; and we, with the rest, 
name oar towns once fi>rtified, burgs or boroughs. There 
are some, I know, who think we derive the word from 
the Greek purg09^ a citadel ; but this is less probable, 
because the Arabic etymology can be traced through 
another channel, which cannot by possibility be Grecian, 
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in all the iouthern oountries of Europe. In Arabia, as 
throughout the east, the earavanseraUi tm resting places 
for travellers, are surrounded by walls, sometimes 
flanked with towers ; and each is called Alburjy the for- 
tified or protected place. The Italians, liK>rrowing the 
term, without sufficiently considering its definite mean- 
ing, apply it generally to all houses of accommodation 
fox strangers ; hence their word Albergo, The French, 
who always change 2 between a and a consonant into tf, 
as in the words aumones, aiUel,.autre^ and others, call an 
inn auberge. The Spaniards and Portuguese have like- 
wise made a similar application of the Arabic word^ 
whose prefixed article decides its Saracenic origin. 

But with this digression I must conclude my .letter. 
I had not intended so abruptly to quit Saxon Switzer- 
land for a tour through Europe and an excursion into 
Asia* However, as it is past midnight, and as I leave 
Saxony at an early hour in the morning, perhaps it is 
well that my train of thoughts has been thus inter- 
rupted. Otherwise I might have detained you still 
longer in musings on the connectba of our Saxon con- 
querors with this interesting country* 
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LETTER XVIL 

Cushaven^ 29th Oeiober, 1830. 

On the twentj-tbird instant I left Dresden, where 1 
had experienced much enjoyment, and arrived at an 
early hoar in the afternoon at Leipzig-. The distance 
is sixty miles. The roads through Saxony are particu- 
larly good ; and this runs through a picturesque dis- 
trict, for the most part on the banks of the Elbe. It is 
the season of vintage, and the peasants are busily en- 
gaged in robbing the hilly slopes of their mantling clus- 
ters. In many parts the grapes are already gathered; 
in others, the vines still bend over their rich and pur- 
]|fle pendants, yielding, to the country the charms of 
Rhenish and Italian scenery. On the right, we left at 
some little distance the town of Wittonburg, consecrat- 
ed by the fi|ith and works of our great reformer. Here, 
from the cell of an Augustine monk, issued the thunders 
of truth which shook the papal hierarchy ; here, in the 
market place, the bull of excommunication committed 
to the flames proclaimed as irreconcileable the hostili- 
ties subsisting between the enemy and the defender of 
religious liberty ; and here repose the mortal remains of 
the German Boanerges and of his friend the amiable 
Melanclhon. 

We passed through Meissen, celebrated for its china 
manu&ctory, its ancient monastery and towering stee- 
ple, and its romantic situation on the bank of the Elbe. 
This Is the only town of note . between Dresden and 
Leipzig. None of my companions in the 9chneU-fosti 
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or diiififODoe, talked French, and I should have been soli- 
tary in the midst of many, but for a young student of 
the Leipzig university, who understood Latin. As the 
public conveyance to Hamburg leaves Leipzig only 
twice a week, I was compelled to start again the follow, 
ing morning ; and the few remaining hours of daylight 
only sufficed to enable me to visit the two most interest- 
ing objects in the town ; the house where Luther dis- 
puted with Dr. Eck, and the spot where Poniatowski 
fell. The former, situated in the public market place, 
is now occupied by a petty grocer, who was surprised 
at my visit, and still more at the interest his house ex- 
cited. It is singular that in a town where the champion 
of reformed faith is greatly venerated, the theatre of one 
of his most famous discussions should be so little known 
tiiat a stranger has to hunt it out by tedious enquiries. 
You, doubtless, recollect the circumstances of Ponia- 
towski's death. When' Napoleon, no longer abio to 
maintain his position in Leipzig against the allied forces, 
resolved on-flight, he ordered a bridge across the Elster 
tx> be blown up as soon as he was safoly landed on the 
other side. The faithful Pole kept the Swedes at bay 
while his master fled ; when, following with his division, 
he found the expected means of his escape destroyed. 
Closely pursued, he sought a spot whete the river is 
narrow, and boldly leaped in. His charger gained the 
opposite bank, but not having strength to ascend its 
steep acclivity, foil backwards on the rider and involved 
him in its own destruction. ■ The scene of t^is catas- 
trophe was the garden of a wealthy banker, Reuchenbach ; 
whose name, notwithstanding his fallen fortunes, it still 
retains. A simple stone erected on the spot from which 
he leaped bears the name, itself a sufficient eulqgy, of 
Poniatowski. A few months since, in a distant Airic 
isle, I stood over a similar monmnent, which covers all 
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that WM Napoleon. The coincidence was striking and 
touching'. ** Sic transit gloria mundi !" 

Leipzig is rather a good specimen of German towns. 
Some of the honses, Tcry old and richly ornamented with 
earved wood-work, give a venerable air to the place. 
Others, handsomely built in more modern style, are lofty 
and net inelegant. The town was crowded to excess, 
for an annual fair had just been held. It is the largest 
in Germany ; attended by representatives of the principal 
merchants from all the chief cities of the ccmtuient, and 
even fiom London. 

Great traffic in books is carried on in Leipzig. A very 
expensive press, in which many Knglish works are 
reprinted, has contributed more than the university to 
give literary eclat to a town already famous as the site 
of a vast commercial fair, the scene of religious disputa^ 
tion, and the arena of two bkiody battles. The anniver- 
sary of that of 1813 was celebrated otily five days befi>re 
my arrival. It would have been gratifying to witness 
such a ftte in Germany ; especially, as I was present at 
the celebration of a similar festival in Holland, in com- 
memoration of another victory which despoiled the 
Corsican of his unrighteous honotirs. The. first battle 
fought here was that of 1632, when Gustavus the Second 
of Sweden lost his life. The two.occurred at a little vil- 
lage called Lutzen, near Leipzig. 

The road from Leipzig to Hamburg almost immediately 
enters Prussia. The first town through which we passed 
is Halle, distant twenty-four miles from Leipzig. It 
contains one of the seventeen universities of Germany. 
The great physiologist Meckel has a professor^s chair 
here. There is also an establishment, called **L*in8titut 
de la Bible de Kanstein,*' which keeps twelve presses 
constantly at work in striking off impressions of the 
Bible ; and |t is said to have printed three millions of 
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BiUes in the past century for cheap distribution to tHe 
poor. Whether this be really the case, or how far the 
object of its first founder is answered in the present day, 
I could not accurately ascertain ; but I fear that object 
must be opposed by the spirit of rationalism which 
tinges with its deadly hue all the public seminaries of 
Germany. 

From HaQe, passing through the duchy of Bernburg, 
we reached, afler a journey of forty-eight miles, the 
strong fortifications pf Magdeburg, commanding 'the 
Elbe in a point which has often been the scene of political 
contention.- This part of Grermany was formerly occu^ 
pied by the JLiangohardi, or Longbeards/ who afterwards 
fi>unded the Lombard kingdom in Italy. 

We passed quickly through Magdeburg, the cluef 

Uyihi of the duchy <of that name, and made the best of 

our way over a dull, monoftonous -country, to Kletzke, a 

distance of seventy-five miles, where the diligence firom 

Berlin to Hamburg was waiting to carry us on ; the con- 

ducteur expecting that our number would not exceed 

three or fi>ur. Owing, however, to the recent fidr at 

Leipzig, the road was unusually fireqnented ; and, as we 

formed a party of seventeen, a number of small, dirty, 

crazy cal^hes were hired to convey us to our journey's 

ond. 
Thirty-six miles beyond Kletzke, and just across the 

Prussian frontier, is Ludsvigslust,the ca^^tal of the inde* 
pendent duchy of Mecklenburg. It is a beautiful little 
town, with a palace that would do honour to a more 
extensive principality. The character of the country in- 
dicated that we were not far distant from Holstein. The 
same barren sands, the same dull unvaried plains, and 
the same birds keeping watch on the house-top over a 
coimtry wnich no one could plunder, reminded me of 
thq early part of the highly interesting tour which is now 

26* 
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drmwiDif to a cloae. Since these birds and this kind of 
oonntry were last presented to my eye, I have travelled 
six thousand miles, and seen every kingdom of the North 
of Europe. The result has been much pleasure and a 
comparative restoration to health. Yet a return to my 
country, more loved and appreciated than ever, and to all. 
the endearments of kindred ties and friendship, is hailed 
with delight, unalloyed by a single wish for &rther wan- 
derings. 

Seven tedious German miles carried us through the 
duchies of Mecklenburg and Lauenburg. During the 
greater part of this journey, especially in the duchy of 
Mecklenburg, we remarked large boulders of rock, such 
as those to which I have already alluded as being strewed 
over the German provinces of Russia on the coast of the 
Baltic. They are to be found all over the great sandy 
plains in the north of Germany. The king of Prussia is 
making roads through every part of his flat kingdom, 
with materials almost exclusively derived from boulders 
which have travelled i&om the Scandinavian chain. On 
the side of the road where these large masses are broken 
up, one might form a collection comprehending a^ series 
of minerals peculiar to Norway. The fact, that all the 
boulders are rounded, proves the distance they have 
travelled. 

The duchy of Lauenburg, belonging to Denmark, ex- 
tends ta the very gates of the free city of Hamburg. We 
skirted the sandy Hanoverian dominions of our king, as 
in the earlier part of the journey we had bordered on 
those of his relation, the duke of Brunswick*; and for 
many miles our route lay through silicious beds, rivalling 
in depth those of Hanover. The whole distance from 
Leipzig to Hamburg is about two hundred and fifty 
miles, which we accomplished in fifty-three hours, arriv- 
ing there on the morning of the 26th instant. 
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Owing to l>ad roads and arrangements between the 
different petty states, which reqmre frequent transfer^ 
from one diligence to another, and allow of places being 
secured only to the frontier station, the journey involved 
both trouble and tedium. During the latter part great 
inconvenience wsOi experienced by all the party who 
started from Leipzig ; for, as I have mentioned, when we 
joined the Berlin diligence at Kletzke, we were placed 
under charge of the conditcteur from the Prussian capital. 
His complement being previously secured, we were 
stowed away in bye-ioagens, or extra chaises, which are 
dianged at every post-house. These are miserable con- 
veyances, admitting rain and wind on every side ; and 
the i^stem gives rise to great trouble and vexatious de- 
lays in the transfer of luggage and arrangement of pas- 
sengers. Unhappily for us, it rained the whole of the 
last night; and one of our &ye-iiw^efia upsetting in a 
ditch and breaking the springs, its contents were distri- 
buted among the others, previously groaning under their 
load, to the sad increase of murmurers and murmurs. 
So much for little troubles of ephemeral importance, 
which afford a smile in the retrospect. 

It was a singular coincidence that, of six who occupied 
the interior of the diligence from Leipzig, four talked 
English, and one of the other two spoke French, a 
tongue common to ail except a solitary female, whose 
powers were limited to the harsh and guttural, but com- 
'prehensive language of Grermany. Nearly all the party, 
seventeen in number, had some connection with the fair 
in Leipzig. Most of them were^ merchants, or agents, 
who had been there to make sales, and purchases. One 
was an obliging and intelligent young man, a native of 
Hamburg, who has resided eight years in London, con- 
ducting an extensive trade in frirs, and travelled frop 
England on purpose to attend the fair. He proved ^ 
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valuable aoqniution on auoh a road. Amongst other 
things, I was amused bj his letting out one of the nuet 
of his trade. Observing thot.he was inspecting the for 
ooUar of my doak, I asked him to what animal it had 
belonged. He said, ** it is Siberian.** I repeated my 
question. He answered, ** it is jennet" Unacquainted 
with any animal of that name except the small Spanish 
horse, I asked, ** what sort of animal is the jennet ?" He 
said ^ carniTorous.*' ** How large ?*' ** About two &et 
long." ** What is it like ? What are ito habits 7". He 
hesitated ; then said he could scarcely telL I remarked 
that I was surprised to hoar the fur was jennet, since I 
had bought the skin at St Petersburg as that of a Siberian 
oat. ** Well, sir," he replied, and so it is : but I did not 
know you were aware of it; and I thought you might 
not like to be told. Ekiglish ladies would not wish to 
know that they wear cat*s skin, so furriers always coll it 
jennet !" 

Safely arrived at Hamburg, I was informed that an ex- 
tra steamer woul4 start the following morning for Lon- 
don. Having visited the town before, I had no motive &r 
delay; and accordingly secured a berth on the Attwood, 
bound for London direct. Mr. Oppenheim, the well- 
informed Hamburg merchant just alluded to, wa» my 
only companion in the great cabin; There were two pas- 
sengers before the mast It blew strongly from the west 
OS we went down the Elbe, at the mouth of which we en- 
countered a gale which compelled to throw out an anchor 
off Cuxhaven. Many ships were in a similar predicament, 
having been already detained three or four days by a 
strong contrary wind. Every hour it blew harder and 
harder; and the motion of the vessel became so violent, 
that we requested the captain to put us on shore at that 
f;Own, which he promised to do in tlie morning, if the 
weather continued to arrest our progress. Since then 
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we have been detained here. . Yesterday the storm was 
very violent. To-day it has abated a little; and thi&.eve- 
ning we are told that if the present &vourable ap- 
pearances 0(»itinue throuffh the night, we may hope to 
start in the morning ; in which case I may be the bearer 
of my own despatch. The captain is to hoist a flag as 
our summons; A boat is ready to take as on board ; and 
at break of day I shall anxiously look out for the signal-— 

^ As one who, long detained on foreign shores 
Pants to retarn.*^ 

Z/mdon, 3(2 of Nwember^ 1830. 
I little thought that the past would be so eventful a 
week; On Saturday morning, the ei^pected signal ap- 
peajred, and we went on board. The breeze was still r&tj 
firesh, and the weather seemed portentous. We had 
scarcely cleared the last land-marks, when the wind blew 
harder from the-west; the angry sky loured in tempest, 
and our vessel groaned under the concussion of the waves. 
During the whole of that day and Sunday the storm in- 
creased. My companion was confined by sickness to his 
berth, which he scarcely quitted for four days. The mo« 
tion of the vessel was so violent that, not havmg gained 
my '*Bea-legs,'* I could hardly stand: and- the quiveripg, 
or rotatory motion, peculiar to a steamer, made me suffer 
more uneasiness than I have before experienced, at sea. 
Through Sunday night and Monday the gale conti- 
nued, the elements vicing with each other. The wind 
was furious, the sea white with the foam of its own rage, 
and the billows roared, 

^ Curling their monstrous beads, and hanging them 
With deaf 'ning clamours in the slippery shrouds." 
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On Monday, the eapUin said that, ankflB the wind 
dianged, the coals would not last xm into any port; that 
without her engine the vesed could not stand against the 
stonn; that we had scarcely made more than one knot 
m hour with the wh<Je force of two forty-horse-power en- 
gines ; that we had no other ahematiTe but to go back to 
CuhaTen : and that, if detained on the voyage, we had 
not provisions sufficient for the crew. I have encountered 
such gales in the AtlanUc, that, in a sailing vessel in an 
open sea, with plenty of food, I should not have thought 
the danger imminent Bat a steamer without steam is 
unmanageable ; and provisions intended for a voyage of 
two days had already been distributed into six scanty 
portions. Our captain and his male were alarmed, and 
tiie- passengers could not be insensible to their critical 
rituation. On Monday morning, the wind veered round 
a little ; a cireumstanoe which induced the captain fo de- 
cide on making direct for Yarmouth, or LowestofF, on the 
juhoBpitaMe coastof Norfolk : though with a Edender hope 
et reaching land, as it conturaed to blow a gale from W. 
N. W. In the middle of the night, between Monday and 
Tuesday, the wind suddenly died away. The lead was 
heaved and soundings were found; we were under the lee 
of the British isles. The sea became calmer and calmer, 
and our vessel made progreas at the rate of eight knots 
an hour. Yesterday forenoon we were off Harwich and 
late in the evening landed at Gravesend, because we had 
not sufficient coals to carry us to London. Had we been 
a fow miles farther from calm water, we should in all pro- 
bainlity, have been lost 

Thus the termination has been, if possible, more signal- 
ly blest than any other portion of my northern travels. 
Since leaving England I have been ** In joumeyings of- 
ten, in perils of robbers, in perils in the city, in perils 
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in* the wilderness, and (now lastly) in perils in the sea." 
The same ^acious God has protected me in all, and 
brought me to the conclnsion of a tour which affords 
scarcely less pleasure in retrospect than it did in duratbn. 



THE END. 
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GREAT NATIONAL WORK, 

Key U Biddk hoot in eoune ofpubUcatUm^ 

A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF 

NORTH AMERICA, Tvith Biographical Sketches and 

Anecdotes of the Principal Chiefii. Embellished with 190 

Portraits, fiom the Indian Ghdleiy in the Department of War 

at Washington. By Col T. L. M'Kbnnet. 

. The public are aware that a most interesting and curious 
eollection of Indian Portraits has been making since 1821, 
by the Executive of the United States; and that this cdleo- 
tion forms a gallery in the Indian department at Washing- 
ton, numbering at. this time about one hundred and twenty 
heads. The interest felt in this effort to preserve the like- 
nesses and costume of our aborigines — a work so intimately 
connected with the natural history of Man, is indicated by 
the immense numbers of citizens and foreignen, who 
vint the gallery ; and the uniform admiration they express of 
its valuwle and interesting^ character. Believing the public 
win sustain the undertaking, the undersigned have made 
arrangements for publishing this unique group. That no- 
thing might be lost, the size of most of the original drawings 
have been preserved. The original drawings, it may be nro- 
per to remark, are principally by King, of Washington, mm 

I 
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fife; and wifl be vooclied by lespoiuible Damea^ to be perfect 



An Eaaj aniled to soGh a work, and cakulatod to tbiow 
a llgbt iipan the hiatovy of this intorestinff people, will ao 
coiB|iaiij the fint naiDMr; and aa mafteriua will authorize 
it the Rmaining nnmben will be intersperaed with biogra- 
phical akdehea^ aodaneodotea 6f the original, and .with a vo- 



This pait of the undertaking will be executed by Colonel 
IfKenney, of the Indian Deuaitment, whose long and fa- 
■Mliar InteiooQiae with our Indian relations, and travels over 
the ooontiy inhabited b^ most of the tribes, and personal know. 
ladce of DMMt of the onginala, fit him peculiarly for the task. 

The woik wiH be completed in twenty numbers^-each 
Bomber will oontain stz heada handAmiely coloured. Terms 
of subscription, aix doUan per nomber, payable in advance. 

ThepuMisheis a^ail themselves of the following flattering 
Botioe of this design, in a letter from Dr. Sparks, editor of 
the North American Review, to Col. M'Kenney. From a 
gentleman ao diadnguished^ as^ Dr. Sparks, so well, and so 
deservedly appreciated for his high standing and attainments, 
his taste andscienoe, and with such enlargn! opportunities of 
judging of the importance of such a wock» such a letter is 
>rery encouraging. 

" Mr DKAR SIR, 

" I am heartily rejoiced to learn by your favour of the 32d 
instant, thai there is ao good a prospect for publishing the 
portraita of the red man. I do not consider that I have any 
claim, growing out of our conversation, and,^ indeed, as my 
only motive was to be instrumental in bringing befofe the 
pubKc, so Tare and curiouaa collection, it is a douUe satis- 
faction for me to knowj that the matter is in so good hands, 
and eocouragea hopes of entire success. In my mind, the 
whole gloiy and value of the undertakinff, will depend oi^ 
the aocaracy and beauty, with which the heads shall be exe- 
cuted, ami the completeness of the costume. Vou roust write 
all that i» known about the character and life of each person. 
Let us have a work worthy of the subject, and honourable 
to the nation, and just to the Indians. 

" Very sinoeiely your friend and obedient servant, 

(Signed) ** Jarbd Sparks." • 

Th. L. M*KfiNNiT, Eact. 

It is in reference to the foregoing work that Peter S. Dur 
ponceau, £s^, the enlightened schotarand profound civHian, 
thus expresses hunself : 
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'^Dear Sir, 

'* Phiktdtlfhia, 2^h Ma}h 183L 

" I can not express to you how delighted I was, when I 
tvas kindly shown by Col. Childs, the fac similiee of tiie por- 
traits of some of 6ar Indian Chiefs, which he has already 
prepared for your great and truly National work, and is such 
An one as would do honour to the greatest sovereign of Eu- 
rope. It has often occurred to my mind, that such a v/ork 
Would have added much ta the glory of the late Emperor 
Alexander, of Russia; and I vet womler, that his friends did 
not suggest to him the idea of beginning a cabinet, or rather 
a museum of the no/uroZ history of man, by collecting either 
in wax figures, or in paintings, in an immense hall, or gal- 
lery, exact likenesses, representing the jshapes, colour, and 
features, as well as the various costumes of the numerous 
nations and tribes that inhabit his empire. I am glad he did 
not do it, and that our country will have the honour of laying 
the first foundation of an edince, which must sooner or later 
he erected to the most important of ail sciences, the know- 
ledge of our own species. The day will come, I have nor^ 
doi^ when by the exertions of patriots in republics like our 
own, and the munificence of monavchs in other countries, the 
philosopher will have it in his power to take a view at ond 
glance of the different races of mankind, their genera, spe- 
cies and varieties in well executed effigies, and thus to test 
the numerous theories to which differences have given rise. 

We are going then to begin by exhibiting the red race. 
Your knowledge of the Indian Tribes is not merely theoreti- 
cal ^ you have lived among them, and have had the means of 
becoming familiar with their habits, manners, and customs, 
as well as of their languages, therefore the historical part of 
this undertaking could not be confided to better hands. 

^ The aborigines of the United States will soon disappear 
from the face of the earth. I am unwilling to dwell upon 
this topic, BO disgraceful to the white r^ice — to the Christian 
race to which f belong — one consolation only remains. 
By means of this great work, the effigies of tnose former 
lords of the American soil, will at least after their destruo 
tion, serve the purposes of philosophy and science, as the 
bodies of murdered men in the hands of the surgeon, serve 
those of humanity. 

" I am, respectfully, your friend 

and servant, 
"Peter S. Duponceiu, 

''Tbomaa L. McKenneTj Esa." 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE YOUNG, ON THE IM- 
PORTANCE OF RELIGfOPiT. By John Fosteb, au- 
thor of Essays on Decisioii of Character, &c. 

This u a sood publication, well conceived and admirably 
executed, full of important truths and beauUfuIly enforced. 

Out readers know, or ought to know John Foster, the Au- 
thor of "Elssays on Decisbn of Charaoter," one of the beat 
writers that England has produced, suited to be compared in 
many things with Robert Hall, he needs no higher praise.-^ 
r. S. QaztUe, 

This work comprises a series of eloquent and affectionate 
exhortations, which, if carefully attended to, will make- wise 
and good men of all who lay them to^eart, and endeaYo^ 
to accord with them in life and conversation. The author 
has acquired great celebrity by his former writings. — Satur^ 
day Courier, 

We are not going to hold a rash-light np to a book of John 
Foster's^ but only mean to tell what is its intent. It is an 
awakenmg appeal to youth of the refined and educated sort, 
upon the subject of their persona] religion. There can be no 
doubt as to its currency. — Tfu Presbyterian, 

John Foster is allowed by men of all parties, political and 
religious, to be one of the most original and vigorous thinfe> 
ers of the age. His well tried talents, hb known freedom 
from cant and fiuaaticism. And the importance of the sub- 
ject discussed, strongly commend this Book to tbe attentiim 
of that interesting class to whom it is addressed. All hie 
writings are woruy of careful and repeat^ perusal; but hie 
essay on *' Decision of Character*' and this "Address to the 
Young " should be the companions of all young persons who 
are desiroos of intellectual and moral improvement. 

Foster's Address to the Youno. — Perhaps no reli- 
IpouB book has issued from the American press which 
commanded more general and abundant patronage than 
one from the pen of the Rev. Jared Waterbury, called 
"Advice to a Young Christian." Aside from its mtrinsie 
excellence, it Was rendered valuable by the fact that it was 
exactly adapted to a particular class qf society ; and all who 
wish to make an impression upon that class, was apprised 
by its very title that it was desiffued to be subservient to sudi 
a purpose. A work of precisely such a character fiom the 
pen or the celebrated Foster, and designed to operate upon a 
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tSifTerent class of persons, Tvill be found in the one of which 
the caption of this article is the title-page. The name of its 
author will supersede the necessity for all ealogium to those 
who have not read it, Arufto those who have, the book will 
abundantly commend itself. Permit me to direct to it the 
attention of such of your readers as may have careless young 
friends, into whose hands they would desire to place a so* 
lemn, afiectionate, and fervent appeal on the indispensable 
necessity of religion. It is just published by Key and Bid- 
die, of this city, and can, I presume, be procured at any of 
the book-stores. May the great Head of the Church make 
it instrumental in the conversion of many souls. — Episcopal 
Recorder, 

A MOTHER'S FIRST THOUHGTS. By the au- 
thor of " Faith's Telescope." 

This is a brief miniature, from an E^inhurgh edition. 
Its aim is to furnish religious MedUatiana^ Prayera, and 
Devotional Poetry for pioua 'mothers. It is most highly 
commended in the Edinburgh Presbyterian Review, and in 
the Christian Advocate. The author, who is a Lady of 
Scotland, unit^ a deep knowledge of sound theology, with 
no ordinary talent for sacred poetry. — The Presbyterian, 

'* A Mother's First Thoughts," is i^ little work of great 
merit. It breathes a spirit of pure and fervent piety, and 
abounds in sound and salutary instruction. It -contains akb 
some excellent poetry. — Saturday Courier. 

A Mother's First Thoughts. By the author of " Faith's 
Telescope," 12 mo. p. 223. Ke;^ & Biddle, Philadelphia, 
1833. A neat pocket edition which will commend itself to 
all parents who have the right dinection of the ndnds of their 
cluldren at heart. It is dedicated to religious mothers, " and 
may He," says the author, " who alone can^ render it, in 
flome degree, conducive to their edificaUon." — Journal qf 
Belles Lettres. 

BRIDGE'S ALGEBRA, 12 mo. In thb work the 

hitherto abstract and difficult science of Algebra is simplified 

and iUustraited so as to be attainable by the younger claw of 

learners, and by those who have not the aid of a teacher. It 

is abready introduced into the University of Pennsylvania, at 

Philadelphia; and the Western UniveiMty at Pittshurgih 

«I 
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It St alto lbs text book of Gwnmere*! School at BmrBngton, 

and of a gieat number of the bjit Khoob thnughoot Hm 

United Stalea. It U equally adapted to common acfaooli and 

oolw|ee* 

Me«n. Key & Biddle have pablished in a ^eiyneaft ftnn, 
the lit American, from the 6th London Edition of Bridgets 
Algebra; a treatise, which from a cortoiy examination, we 
think superior to any of the text books now in oae, for peispi- 
euity, simplicity of method, and adantation to the oompreben- 
don of learners. It contains sereral chapters on Logarithoie 
and the subjects connected thereto, which, though interesting 
and important, are not usually appended to works on tba 
9ahjeci.-^l^derick9burg Political Arena. 

The publishers take great pleasure in presenting the ae- 

companying opinion of Profesor Adrain, of the UniTenil;f 

of Pennsylvania, who has introduced the work into that 

Institution. 

VnivenUy qf Penruyhania, Mdrch 30, 1833. 
Gentlemen — 

In oomplianoe with your request, that I would give 
]on my opinion respecting your edition of Bridge's Algebrai 
I beg leave to say, that the work appears to me to be well 
adaj^ed to the instruction of students. The arrangement of 
the several parts of the science is iudidous, and the exam- 
ples are numerous and well selectecl. 

Yours respectfully, 

ROBERT ADRAIN. 

Philadelphia, March 1th, 1833. 
Bridge's Algebra is the text book in the school under my 
ears ; uid I am better pleased with it than with any whi^ 
I have heretofore used. 

The author is very clear in his explanations, and system- 
atic in his arrangement, and has succeeded in rendering a 
•omparatively abstruse branch of science, an agipeaUe and 
interesting exerdas both to pupil and teacher. 

JOHN FROST. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UBRARY, U published semi- 
monthly. The first number was iBsued on the fint day <^ 

May. 

The design of the work is to publish, 

1. The most valuable Religious and Literary works which 
appear from the English press. In selecting from the former 
class, sectarianism wiU be studiously avoided ; from the latter, 
mich only will be chosen as Christians may with propriety 
circulate. 

3. Translations of valuable works from the Continental 
press: and occasionally original productions of American 
writers. 

3. Standard works which may be out of print ; and se- 
lections from such as are accessible to but few. 

4. Brief reviews of such books as do not fall within the 
plan of this work ; so that the reader may be enabled to be- 
come speedily acquainted with most of the publications of the 
day, and to form, in some measure, an estimate of their value. 

The editors are pledged to favor no religious, much lest 
any political party ; but to act on those great principles in 
which all Evangelical Christians agree. The degree of 
confidence which may be repoeed in their faithfulness and 
ability will be learned from the attestations of the distinguished 
individuals given below. 

The publishers have made arrangements to receive from 
Europe copies of all popular works suitable for this publica- 
tion, as soon as they are issued from the pre|», and will be 
enabled on the above plan, to furnish, by course of mail, the 
most distant subscribers with their copies before the same 
book could be procured even in our cities, through the usual 
method of publication. 

The Christian Library is published semi-monthly, on 
fine paber, with a fair type, for fivo dollars a year. Each 
number will contain forty-eight^xtra-imperial or double me- 
dium octavo pages, in double jcolumn. The work will that 
form two volumes of 576 pages each ; an amount of mattet 
equal to thirty volumes 12mo, of 264 pages each. Thd 
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waal price of rach volomM is from 60 to 75 cents; on the 
plan of this publication, subscriben will receiTe them at 
16 1-2 cents each. 

The Postage on the Christian Libraryisl l-3cts.per8liee^ 
under 100 miles, o^er that distance 2 1-2 cents. 

Terms. — Five dollan per annum, in advance, or six doHan 
at the end of the year. 

THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER.— K.dbB. also pah- 
fish the London Christian Observer ; same size and style as 
Christian Library *, subscription, $ 1 25 per annum, in ad- 
vance, or S 1 50 if paid at the end of the year. The Ob- 
server and Library will be securely wrapped and mailed, so as 
to go to any part of the country. (The Observer has cost 
heretofore $6 per annum.) 

The Library & Observer are recommended in the high- 
est terms by the following distinguished gentlemen : — 

G. T. Bedell, D. D., Thomas M'Auley, D. D. L. L. D., 

Thomas Skinner, D. D., A. Nettleton, Author of Village 

Hymns, William T. Brantley, D. D., W. D. Snodgrase, D: 

D.yG. R. Livingston, D. D., Stephen H. Tyug, D. D., A. 

Alexander, D. D., Rev. Charles Hodge, A. M., Rev. J. L. 

Dagg, Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, Samuel Miller, D. D., James 

Camahan, D. D., Rev. J. Maclean, A. M., Rev. Albeit B. 

Dod, A. M., Chas. P. M*Ilvaine, D. D. John Breckenri^ge, 

A. M., W. C. Brownlee, D. D., Rev. G. W. Ridgeley, A. M., 

Rev. Charles H. Alder, A. M., Cornelius D. Westbrooke, 

D. D., James Milnor, D. D.', M. Eastbum, A. M., G. 

Spring, D. D., W. W. Phillips, D. D., Samuel H. Cox, D. 

D., R. M^Cartee, D. D., J. M. Matthews, D. t>. 

If the first number, which we have received, is a fair spe- 
cimen of the work, we are prepared to speak of it in terms of 
the highest commendation, it contains the whole of the 
life of Robert Hall, by Dr. Gregory, and his character by 
Mr. Foster. We confess that we have shared in the alarm 
of many good people at the multiplication of books. We 
have been anxious to see " to what this would grow." We 
have felt alarm for the healthiness and vi^ur of the puUie 
mind. Such constant stuffing, such gorging with books, — 
surely, thought we^ we shall have a generatioa of mnital dys- 
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|)eptie8. or at the best, of bloated, pot-bellied epicarei, initead 
of the hale, racy, well-proportioned minds of a former age. 
We have had a feeling of abeolate despair, as we have peram- 
bulated the choked aisles of a modern book-store, and have 
felt that we needed Virgil's 

" Centum lingusB, oentumque ota," 

with the hundred hands of Briaretis, if we ever expected to 
read and handle the myriads of new books. But we are 
cored of such feelings. We af^ glad to see a new hook, if it 
be a good one. And we rejoice, at every new expedient to 
make them as cheap as possible. Every good book wil have 
a circle of patrons and readers, even if we can not read it, 
and there Will be more good done on the whole, than by A 
■mailer number of books. Besides, the only way to meet the 
armies of infidel and licentious book^, is to array against 
them, an equal number of good books. The book mania 
which has seized the public, most be satisfied in some way ; 
and if there are not good txx)ks enough, and that too in the 
newest and most popmar style, to fill the social and circalat- 
ing libraries, and give occupation to the millions of active 
minds in the country, their place will be filled by such books 
as the novels of Bufwer, ana thepoemsof Bjrron and Shelly 
and Mooro. Messrs. Key and ciddle, if they execyte their 
plan as they have promised and begun, will deserve the thanks, 
and receive the patronage of the community. — Journal qf 
Buman^y, 

The first paxt of Vol. 1, of this periodical is before us. It 
is made up of a most interesting Memoir of the eloquent di* 
vine, Robert Hall, and the commencement of a BUstory of the 
Reformed Religion in France. It would really seem that 
knowledge is a&ut to be brought to every man's door, how- 
ever distant, and served up to him in the most agreeable 
fi>rms for a mere trifle. — Commercial Herald, 

We have received the first number of the Christian Li- 
brary, which contains an intensely intere8ting[ Memoir of 
Robert Hall, by Olvnthus Gtegoiy. The incidents of the 
life of such a man, in the hands of such a writer, could not 
be otherwise than captivating.-^^6d«rieA»&ur^ Arena, 

Judging frem the plan of the w^rk, and also^ firom the 
number tefore us, we believe it well calculated to disseminate 
the light of the gospel, and we think that every Christian's 
library would be enriched by it. We would particulariy re- 
commend it to Uie ministeiB of our chuich, whOj firom their 
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rituation, being located in the " far west,'' have not an o|>por' 
tonity of procuring the many valuable books which are issu- 
ing from the press m Earope and middle and eastern -states. 
By subscribing for this work, in a few years, for a comparative, 
tnfle, they may possess an extensive and valuable religious 
library, calculated to impart to them useful and important in- 
formation, which is above all price; and to give tnem a per- 
fect knowledjve of what is now doing for the extension of the 
Redeemer's kingdom throughout the world, and consequently, 
to keep them up with the spirit and improvements of the 
age. — Nashville Revivcdist. 

Tke Christian lAbrary, of which Messrs. Key ^ Biddle, 
of Minor street, have just publiAed the .first part, is a work 
which will command the respect and patronage of all profess- 
ors of religion, irrespective of sects. The lAbrary is ton- 
ducted with a free, judicious spirit of selection; and if the 
first number may be deemed a fair specimen, will abound 
with instructive tales and useful matter. In so good a cause, 
the publishers deserve the hearty ffood will of. those for 
whom they will furnish, at a price singularly resisonable, a 
large amount of most valuable information, on the most im- 
portant of all subjects. — Philadelphia Gazette. 

w 

We beg leave to inform our country friends that the Chris- 
'tian Library continues to deserve the approbation, and to de- 
mand the patronage of the religbus and moral public. — 
American Sentinel. 

The plan of the Christian Library has met the decided 
approbation of the-Clergy of various denominations, and as 
the selections made for it will be exempt from aO tincture of 
sectarianism, we think it can not fail to be acceptable to Chris- 
tians of the difierent persuasions. — Berks <f* Schuylkill 
Journal. * 

The first number of the Christian Library contains the 
Memoir of that interesting divine, Robert Hall, and is well 
executed. It will unquestionably prove a valuable work. — 
Baptist Mission <f* Home Repository Record. 

The 3d part of vol. I. is before us, in which we are elad 
to find a beginning of the life of Cowper, by Taylor. This 
life, alone, is worm more than a year s subscription. — Comr- 
mercial Herald. 

The Christian LiBBAkT. — We have just received the 
.first number of this truly valuable publication. fSrom the 
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prospectus, and recommendations which we had seen, we 
were^'prepared tp think highly of the work, but the appear- 
ance of tne first number far exceeds our expectations. It 
contains the Memoir pf Rev. Robert Rally by Dr. Gregory, 
and commences a valuable work on the " Reformation in 
France,'* by the Rev. Edward Smedley, of Cambridge, 
England. In the cheapness, and solid value of its materials, 
this work promises to surpass everj thing of the kind hith- 
erto published. It is truly gratifying to see the periodical 
Press so efficiently employed in disseminating substantial 
religious knowledge, instead of the light trash and worse 
than useless fictions with which it has been hitherto bur- 
dened. 

^ We are in earnest in commending this publication, and 
nncerely hope that among all Christian people, it will utterly 
supplant the whole tribe of periodical novels, romances and 
the like. 

Amonff the many recommendations to this work, the 
Episcopalians of Ohio will notice that of our diocesan ex- 
pressed in no very measured terms. — Gambier Observer. 

Christian Library. — The style and appearance, and, we 
may add, the contents of the first numlxsr, which we have 
before us, can not fail to meet the approbation of Evangelical 
Christians of every denomination. — Soviherr^ Religious 
Telegraph, 

Those who have leisure for extensive reading, and are de- 
termined to procure valuable works as they appear, will not 
grudge nine or ten cents per month to have such a volume 
brought to their door. The mail is much more usefully em- 
ployed in convejong the means of solid reading, than in the 
transportation of such trash as abounds in political papers 
and electioneering pamphlets. Papers and^ periodicals of 
this description are doing much to reform the public taste. 
The first number will furnish the reader with Dr. Gregory's 
Memoir of Hall. — ZiorCs Advocate^ (^Portland.') 

From the specimen before us we consider the Christian 
Library a very cheap and valuable work. — Christian Senti- 
nel. 

We anticipate a useful auxiliary to Christianity in this 
publication, and wish it much suceess. — Christian ^Guar- 
dian. 
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PHILOSOPHY OP A FUTURE STATE. 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

Bt Thomas Dicx. 

PhiUUUipkia, Key 4' BidcUe. 

In the tint of the worka whoee titles head tbu artideu 
Mr. Dick hw endeavouRMl to provO) that man is an immortal 
heing. His aiguments are drawn from various eoarces, and 
he has judidoiuly availed himself of the recent discoveries 
in science, in illustrating the connexion of inteUectoal im- 
provement, with the state of future existence. 

Mr. Dick has displa^red in this work, considerable extent 
of knowledfe^ and tne industry manifested in oolfeetinff and 
arranging bis numerous and oiversified materials, wilfmeet 
with the decided approbation of every intelligent Christian. 

The PhUo§opkf ^ Beli^^ion is a production of no less 
Tahie than the preoedinff , it is an attempt by the pious and 
iodefttiffahle aothor, to illustrate the moral being of the uni- 
verse, and to delineate the obligations of man to Grod — to 
show how reasoiuble andexcellentthe precepts of revealed reli- 

E'on are, and how well the^ are adapted to the condition of man, 
>w certainly their practical adoption is productive of peace 
and joy, ana how Dright under all circumstances are the 
hopes, and soothing the consolations of the Christian. It is 
an excellent book, and may be read with advantage, by all 
sects of Christians. 

The OkrisHan Philosopher, which next claims our atten- 
tion, is to the philosophic inquirer more interesting than 
either of the preceding two. It is a scientific inyestigation 
into the existence andattribotes of a great first cause, and 
tiie author has evidently come td his subject well prepared, 
securely assured, and ready to give a reasonable answer to 
the soeotieal questioner for the hope that vi vrithin him. The 
author has suoeessfully combated the ridiculous ideas of those 
valoos but ignorant christians who^ reject all human know- 
ledse as vain and useless. He has shown that the study 
and oontemi|lation of the laws of the natural world, elevate 
the mind in Us conceptions of the power, wisdom and good- 
ness of Gkxl, and that every advance in knowledge, every 
discovery in science, tends tp confirm our fidth, exak our 
views and refine our dispositions, and thus improve us in 
moral and religious feelings and principles. 

Mr. Dick very justly observes that '* the man who would 
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dkeaid the efibrto of the haiMii tntdlect, end the sdenee of 
Nature from Rdi^on, forgets — ^tbat He who is the author 
of human redemption k suso the Creator and governor of 
the whole system of the material universe — that it is one end 
of that moral renovation which the Gospel effects, to qualify 
us for contemplating aright the displays of Divine Perfection 
which the works of creation exhibit, that the visible works 
of GoK are the principal medium by which he displays the 
attributes of this nature to intelligent beings — that the study 
and contemplation of these works employ the faculties of in- 
telligences of a superior order— that man, had h^ remained 
in primeval innocence, would have been chiefly employed in 
soch contemplations — that it is one main design of divine re- 
flation to iUustrate the operations of Providence, and the 
agency of God in the formation and preservation of all things — 
and that the scriptures are full of sublime descriptions of the 
visible creation, and of interesting references to the various ob- 
jects which adorn the scenery of nature. In these opinions we 
entirely concur, and we are certain that everv believer in the 
GJoepel of Christ, will have his soul expanded, his energies 
awakened, and all his faculties and powers enlarged bv in- 
vestigating the laws of the Universe. God is every where: 
we perceive his^ wisdom in the organization of a man, ana 
a tree; ever^r animal on earth, all objects in nature, organized 
or unorganized, exhibit the power, the skill, and the benevo- 
lence of the Creator. 

Mr. Pick's book confains many important facts in relation 
to the laws of matter and motion, illustrated by familiar ex- 
positions, and weU adapted to the comprehension of the gen- 
eral reader. We have rarely perused a work with more 
pleasure and pn^t, and we are confident that it will prove 
a valuaUe and useiful addition to every family library.. To 
the yoniw divine just commencing his ministerial lal»ours, it 
win be of much benefit, it will supply him with topics for ex- 
emirfification, upon which he can expatiate with the fervour 
ana eloquence of genius, and all the enthusiasm of a finer, 
hut rational and anient Christian. 

In dismissing these productions of Mr. Dick, we cordially 
oommend them to the attention of our readers. 

EXAMPLE; OR FAMILY SCENES.— This is one 
of those useful and truly hioral publications which can not 
fail to be reaA with delight by the youth of both sexes, vi^ho. 
as their hearts expand, and tney advance in years, have neeo 
of some instructor to point out the path they should follow 
teth»rA««.bM>I>bMi- The.»th«rhMb.«itriumph«tly 
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■oeoenAiI in •Itnining ibi&m hadMe dbjeeUi in Hub intefw* 
ting publication." Weekly Times. 

The form of a domestic stoxy ii here judiciously seleded 
for imparting a purity of religious feeling to juvenile readers; 
and the purpose as fully answered. Adults may also read this 
interesting volume with much benefit. United Kingdom, 

FOX*S BOOK OF MARTYRS. A Univmal His- 
tory of Christian Martyrdom, fiom the Birth of our Blessed 
Saviour to the latest Periods of Penecution. Originally oom- 
poeed by the Rev. Josn Fox, A. M., and novr corrected 
throiighoat; with copious and important additions relative to 
the Recent Persaeatiflns in the south of France. In 2 vols. 
8to., beautiftiUy printed on fine and remarkably strong pa- 
per. Being the only eomidete and unmutilated edition of 
this woik ever presented to the American Public. Embel- 
lished vrith a Portrait of the venerable Fox, and Sixty Ea- 
gravings illustrative of the soflering MartytsMn all ages of 
the world. 

** We commend the enterprise of the publishers^ which has 
Induced them to incur the heavy43xpense requisite for the pro- 
ductbn of this costly and elegant book. They have thereby 
rendered a service to the cause of true Christianity; and we 
can not doubt that thev will meet ^th ample remuneration 
in the approbation of the public. An additional recommen- 
dation IS furnished in the extreme lowness of the price, 
thereby rendering the book accessible to the pocket of every 
class of Christians. It is a work of intense interest; and 
whether as a volume of Ecclesiastical Hirtoir, or for occa- 
sional perusaL richly merits a place on the shelves of every 
family library." Christian Advocate. 

GUY ON ASTRONOMY, AND AN ABRIDGE- 
MENT OF EJSITH ON THE GLOBES, 3 volnmee 
in 1, 18mo. 

A school book of this sort has long been a desideratum in 
our seminaries. It comprises a popular Treatise on Astiono- 
mv; together with the aiumirably dear definitions^ and nearly 
all the problems of Keith. The whole is contained in a neat 
volume, and afiorded at a very low price. The puUishem 
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would particiilar]; call the attention of parents and teachere 
to the above worit. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED ST ATES, in 1 vol. 
13mo. 6t Thomas Hughs. Embellished with a great 
number of beautiful wood cuts. 

The puhUshers announce this work with the hightest feel- 
ings of satis&ction. The three objects they have had in view 
are cheapness, beauty of embellishment, and Qovelty of mat- 
ter, combined with accuracy of research. The name of the 
author (who is already favourably known by several previous 
works for schools) is a sufficient guarantee of the manner in 
which this book will be executed . It will not be uninteresting 
to state that the sources from which some of the materials of 
this school book are derived, are inaccessible to any except 
the present writer; whose business it has also been to attempt 
the attainment of that which has hitherto been overlooked, 
as of no importance, viz: elegance of style, which may in- 
terest at the same time that it will aid in forming the taste of 
the youthful reader. 

A HARMONY OP THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Founded on the Arrangement of the Harmonia Evangelica, 
by the Rev. Edward Qfeswell. With the Practical Reflec- 
tions of Dr. Doddridge. Designed for tht use of Families 
and Schools^ and for Private Edificatum, By the Rev. 
£. Bickersteth, Rector of Wolton, Herts." 

A beautiful duodecimo of about four hundred pages ; and 
one of the best books which has appeared for many years, 
with respHBct to personal and domestic edification. . It is next 
to impossible to read the ordinary Harmonies. The current 
of the narrative is broken by constant interruptions. In thia^ 
we have in convenient sections, the four Gospel histories, 
made up into one, in proper order, in the words of the com- 
mon English translation. The devotional notes of Dodd- 
ridge are better than any we have seen for reading in the 
closet or at family worship. The name of Bickerateik^ pre- 
fixed to a book, is enough to show that it is written simply to 
serve the cause of Christ The Presbyterian, 

Messrs. Key & Biddleof this city, have published a beautiful 
edtion of a popular Harmony of the Four Gospels. A book giv- 
ing a connected and chronolo^cal view of the History of our 
Saviour, without an array of critical apparatus which is useless 
and repulsive to the common reader, has long been a desider- 
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•tQm in oar rdknoiM fitentoie. It is now niiiplied by &• 
laboun of Mr. Bickenteth, who is well known as «n aUfl^ 
jodicioQs and pioos writer. Each section of the text is fol- 
lowed by brief practical reflections, from the pen of Dr. 
Doddridge. The volume is well adapted to the porpoaes lor 
which it was designed by the author. — " The use of fiumlies 
and schoolB, and tir private edification." PhUa, Oax, 

The religioas ooomranity will take delight in reading a 
work jost published, entitled "A Harmony of the Poor 
Qospek." Scarcely any thing has so much puzzled a certain 
Older of minds, as the apparent disagreement of parts of the 
New Testament Notning so much weakens Christian 
laith a* an impression of tnis sort — whilst nothing tends 
HMsie diraetly to confirm and strengthen it, than evi^noe of 
the entire oneness, and hannony of the QofpeU.-^CSMi. 
Hn-aid. — » ^ r~ 

THE HUMOURIST'S OWN BOOK. A cabinet of 
original and selected anecdotes, bon mots, sports oi fancy, and 
traits of character; intendgd to furnish occasion for reflec- 
tion as well as mirth. By the author of the Young Man's 
Own Book, dec. 

It ii good to be pleased ; and the book which can chase a 
care, or enliven a brow, provided it be pure, is Worthy of 
honest rscommendation. Such is the character of the volnma 
entitled The HuvMwrUft Ovm Book, recently published 
by Messrs. Key and Biddle. Tba work is made of good 
things^ carefully culled ; and the man who can run over Umbi 
all, without a laugh or a smile, is fit for treason. — PhUa, 

Ha ! ye roeny dogs, if you want to shake your sides with 
laughter buy this book, for here you have the most delightful 
and varied collection of bon roots, anecdotes, dx:., that we 
have ever seen. — And ye ! ye! melancholic, hypochondriacal 
beings, whose countenances are always demure— imagina- 
tions always gloomy, and whose risible -muscles are never 
excited to a smile, to say nothing of a laugh, get the book, 
and your souls will be gladdened with jov— your hearts will 
swell with rapture, and if you don't hold your sides tight, 
you'll run the risk of bursting them with laughter. 

It is a charming little work, and the collections have been 
made with moclicare and judgment. — Saturday Courier, 

' Messrs. Key db Biddle have pabUslwd a neat little volmni 
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entiUed, The Humourist's Own Book. It is a feast of fat 

tbings. — United States Gazette. 

This is a neat vdume of original and selected anecdotes, 
bon nu48, &c. They are well chosen, and in ever^ respect 
unexceptionable, fit for the perusal of the most delicate and 
jrastidious.--*'^a£t. American arid Com. Adtertiser. 

THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, conrid- 

•led as to the particulars of their state; their recognition of 

«ach- other in that state; and its difi^nce of degrees. To 

which are added. Musings on the Church and her services. 

By Richard Mant, p. D. M. R. I. A. Lord Bishop of Down 

and Connor. 

The design of the Rev. author in this production, is to 
adduce from scriptural authority, the most satisfactory evi- 
dence, of the happiness and joy of those who by faith follow 
Christ, and who m the exercise (xf those virtues required by 
the Gospel, are emphatically denominated the children 'of 
God. The author has touched upon several topics connected 
with the subject, which must hSord much consolation to the 
Christian, who from the very nature of his organization, is 
liable to doubts and fearful forebodings as to the state of his 
heart and the grounds of his faith. ^ 

Christian hope, confidence, and charity, are stamped upon 
ever^ pa£Cj and the writer deserves well of the -Christian 
inquirer, lor the industr;^ which he has displayed in collecting 
and arranging so many important and valuable arguments in 
ihvour of the glorious and resplendent state of the faithful and 
humble disciple of Jesus. 

tn this world, mankind have need of consolation— of the 
cup of sorrow all must drink — happiness is a phantom, a 
meteor, beautiful and bright, always alluring us by its glow — 
forever within our reach, but eternal! v eluding our grasp-r- 
but this^tate of things was designed by our Ureator for our 
benefit — ^it was intended to withdraw our affections from the 
shadowy and unsubstantial pleasures of the world, to the 
Father of all in Heaven, and to prepare by discipline and zeal, 
ibr a state, beyond the grave, of felicity, which eye hath not 
seen, ear hath not hem, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive of To our readers we cheerfully 
commend this delightful volume, confident that by its perusal 
the faith of the doubtful will be confirmed, and the anticipa- 
tive hope of the eonfident increased. Chrittian^t MagaziTie, 

a* 
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W« Itk0 the eulieit oppoitanity of introdadiig to our 
tmdttn this ezoelleiit little book, to whieh the deeply iotereet- 
ing Dttara of tbe eobject and the well earned reputatioB of 
the Right Rev. author will lecQie no inoonsidenhle poitaoil 
of attention. The vaat importance of the topioB henin ticaled^ 
and the ▼alaable nractical efiects they may aalat in pnidiictar, 
induce ue to call tboi earlv the public attention to a won, 
small indeed in sixe, but which is calculated not a fittle to in- 
form all candid and serious inquirers into a sohjed hitherto 
involved in much obscurity, but not a little elacdalied Igf tiM 
present author. — GerUUnuin^B Magazine, 

All which are entitled to much Gommendation, as tending 
to &miliari» the young student with the exact phraseolagy 
of the New Testament, and calculated to recall it, in a» 
agreeable way, to the memory of the moie advanced Scho- 
lar.— Z4I. Gazette. 

It possesses much substantive merit, and is the best KJey 
to Chronology of the Gospel History we hai« met with. — 
AHhentewm, 

We have looked over, with great pleanure, a neat little 
▼olume of 188 pages, just published by Key & Biddle, of this 
City, bearing the title of " The Happiness of the Blessed." 
It is divided mto four chapters, and these chapters into sec- 
tions — each section being confined to the particular subject 
designated in it. We are much pleased with the entire 
work— hut more particularly with the discuauon on the 
probability of the blessed recognizing each other, in the hea- 
venly world. Cowper, the poet, we remember, reasons in a 
oo^le of his letters most delightfully on the subject 

We cordially recommend this little work. Bishop Mant 
the author, has opened, a spring in it, whence pure ana 
wholesome waters wiD long flow, to r^resh and benefit the 
world. — Commercial Herald. 

The Happiness of the Blessed, by Dr Mant, Bishop of 
Down and Connor.— Published by Key & Biddle. Thk 
work is got up with the usual elegance of those enterprising 
publishers. |t is a work of considerable metaphvsiearm- 
search; is written in a style of animated piety; and whethsC 
to the professing Christian or the general reader, will readtf 
repay a perusal. — Daily ChronicU. 

JOURNAL OF A NOBLEMAN:— Being a nanativa 

of his residence at Vieiuia, dttri^g^CoogieM. 

The author is quil» i|uftcd in his nanolDi m ooeor- 
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rences, and his sketches of chamcter are picfnieflque and 
ainU8ii|g. We commend this volume to our readers as a verf 
eatertaining production. — Dail}f Intelligences, 

^ We presume no one could take up this little volume and 
dip into it, without feeling regret at being obliged bj any 
cause to put it down before it was read, ^he style is fine, 
as are the descriptions, the persons introduced, together with 
the anecdotes, and in general, the entire sketching is by the 
hand of a master. Every thing appears natural — there is no 
affectation of learning — no overstraining — no departure from 
what one would expect to see and hear— all is easy — all 
graceful." — Commercial Herald, 

The volume is a beautiful one^ and the matter of it, judg- 
ing from more than a cursory perusal, is well worthy a re- 
commendation, as offering a ndr insight into the doings and 
follies of the great, in one of the celebrated capitals of Ea- 
lope. — Sat. Eve. Post 

LIFE OP A SAILOR— By a Captain in the Navy. 
Two very interesting volumes. — U.S.Oaz, 

'*It is from the pen of Captain Chamier, and contains many 
powerful sketches. — Penn^a. Inquirer, 

'* The Sailor, who has thus given his life to the world, 
spins as clever a yarn as any lands^man or^arine would like 
to see recorded. He seems to have been inmost every where 
and to have seen nearly every body; and he describes with 
aoch earnestness and perspicvuty, that you are sure he must 
have depicted things just as he found them— penning his le- < 
eord when his recollections were fresh, and preserving Uiroogh- 
OQt, an aim to be eraphic and impressive. He has succeed- 
ed fully, in his effort ; and all who procure his " log," will 
find it as exciting a piece of work, as they ever had the felicity 
to meet with.. — Phil. Gaz, 

Key & BiDDLE, Philadelphia, have publishied The Life 
OF ▲ Sailobj by Captain Frederick Chamier, R. N. in 2 
vols. 12 mo. neatly bound in embossed cloth. 

Most various and amusing volumes, embodying the veal 
Adventures of a Captain of the Navy. — lAt. Gaz. ^ 

Captain. Chamier has had a full share of adventure and 
undoubtedly possesses a facility of style, and a playful man- 
ner. If there ever was a story to excite sj^mpathy, to interest 
the feelings, and awaken the imagination of the reading 
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w<»rid, k » tha Morf of Shaiki in Hm Airtobiognpliy.-* 

Spectator* 

LIVES OF BANDITTI AND ROBBERS—By C. 

Macfariand, Esq., together with a aketdi of the lives ef 

BLACKBEARD, and CAPTAIN KID, hj the AnB»- 

rican editor. 

Thie work is deeply intereeHng throa^^hoat ; it ie foO of 
anecdote, bold adventure, dariof enterpnee, and the naira- 
tive if clear and vigorous — and such aie the chaiacten of 
these reckless outcasts of society and the interest in which 
their lives are invested, that we commend it to onr readers, eoo- 
fident that they will be highly entertained. — Sat. Omr, 

These lives, and indeed the whole volume, are of the 
deepest interest — ^there is nothing in this edition which wouht 
exclude it from the eyes of the IsSies, some improper remarks 
and a very few uninteresting details, having been excluded, 
which are more than compensated for, even as regards quan- 
tity of reading, by the addition made by the American Edi- 
tor. The volume itself is one of the neatest we have lately 
seen, having in fact the appearaiv^ of an English Edition — 
it is on very fine white paper, and the impression of the type 
clear and distinct. — ScUurday Evening JPoat, 

Many of the stories in this volume are exceedingly inter- 
esting. — Nat. Gaz» 

We have befoie us Live« of Banditti and Robbers, in 
one Tolume, including the lives of Blackbeard and Captein 
Kidd, prepared fi>r the American Edition. These lives, and 
indeed the whde volume are of the deepest interest. — U, S. 

Gazette, 

The dangers, hardships, and reckless daring of these 
lawless depredators, often imput an intense interest to the 
relation of their de^s, and this interest is not unfrequenUr 
increased, by their adding generosity to heroism. — N, x. 
Com. Advertiser. 

LEGENDS OF THE WEST— By Jamee HaH, se- 

cond edition, containing the fdlowing beautiiiil told tales: 

The Backwoodsman The Intestate 

The Divining Rod Michael De Lanoey . 

The Seventh Son The Emigrants 

The Missionaries The Indian Hater 
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A Ijegend of Cftrondelet The leile of the Yellow Sands 

The Barrackmaster's Daughter. 

The Indian Wife^s Lament. 

We are glad to see a new edition of these well told tales 
of Judge Hall, has recently been publbhed. — Boston Eve, 
Gazette.' 

. The deserved popularity of these tales of Judge HaU, 
have secured to it the pabucation of a second edition. His 
sketches are admirablj drawn, and his personal familiaritv 
with scenery and life in the West have furnished him with 
incidents of peculiar interest, greatly increased by felidtous 
description. — N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

A second edition of L^nds of'the West has lust been 
published; a work to which we have before alluded in de- 
served praise. The favour which the work has found with 
the public, may be seen in the demand for its repetition. It 
deserves, in every respect, the reception it has met with.— 
Sat, Eve. Post, 

LiEeENDS OF THE WesT. Bt J AMES HaLL. 

Philadelphia, Key 4* Biddle, 

The rapd sale of the first, has created a demand for a se- 
cond edition of the work, whose title heads this article. 

The "Legends" comprise twelve articles, <me'of which 
is poetic. The scienes of these tales are all located in the 
„ far, far West,"- and the characters are taken from the abo- 
rigines and early emigrants. The difficulties and dangers 
mitch the first settlers nad ti> undergo, ere they were esta- 
blished in security, are depicted in glowing colours, and with 
a master hand. 

The rude and savage warfare of the Indians, the secret 
ambuscade, the midnight slaughter, the conflagration of the 
log hut in the prairie and forest, the shrieks of consuming 
women and children, are presented to our minds by the au- 
thor in vivid and impressive language. These tales p otfocrt 
much interest, as they are founded in fact, and are illustra- 
tive of the habits of the Indian, and the life of the hunter. > 
As a writer. Judge Hall is more American than any other 
we possess ; his scenes are American ; his characters are Ame- 
rican, and his language is American. His personages are 
invested with an individuality which can not be mistaken,- 
and his conceptions and illustrations are drawn from tho 
great store house of nature. — D<xUy Intelligencer. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER, Eao.— ConpBed 
hoBk hk coiretpondence md other anthenticatod waastem of 
udbnnatioxi, oontUBing ramaxkB on his wx|tiiigs, and on tho 
peenfiuitim of his intemting chaiacter, never befiNW pob- 
Ikhid. By T^OMAfl Tatlob. 

Extract from the Prtfaet. 

Many Lives of Cowper have already been published. 
Why then, it maj be aaied, add to their number 1 Simply 
because in the opinion of competent j odges, no memoir of him 
lias yet appeared that gives a full, £ur, and unbiassed view 
of ms character. 

It is remarked by Dr. J<^mson, the poet's kinsman, in his 
preface to the two volumes of Cowpers Private Correspon- 
dence, ''that Mr. Haley omitted the insertion of several 
interesting letters in his excellent Life of the poet out of 
kindness to his readers." In doing this, hovrever amiable 
and considerate as his caution must appear, the gloominess 
vrhich be has taken firom the mind of Cowper, has the eflfect 
of involving his character in obscurity. 

In alluding to these suppressed letters, the late highly es- 
teemed Leiffh Richmond once emphatically remarked— 
**CowpeT's character will never be clearly and satis&ctorOy 
undefstood without them, and should be permitted to exist 
for the demonstration of the case. I know the importance 
of it from numerous conversations I have had, both in Eng- 
iand and Scotland, on this subject. Persons oi truly reS- 
gious principles, as well as those of little or no religion at 
ail, have sreatly erred in their estimate of this gnat and 
good man.* 

In this work all that is necessary and mtich that is painful 
to know, is told of Cowper, and well told too. — His lim was 
much wauted, and we have no doubt that it will be univer- 
sally read and become, like the poems of the man it com- 
memorates, a standard work. Mr. Tayk>r has our hearty 
thanks for having produced this work, and our commenda- 
tions no less hearty for having produced it so yt^^Metrcf- 
ffolitan. 

LETTERS TO AN ANXIO0S INaUIRER, DE- 

SIGNED TO RELIEVE THE DIFFICULTIES OF 

A FRIEND, UNDER SERIOUS IMPRESSIONS. 

Bv T. Carlton Henrt, D. D. late Pastor of the Second 
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Pfesljyterian Church, CharleBton, S. C. With an Intro- 
ductory Eflsay, (m^rhich is presented Dr. Henry's Preface to 
Us Letlen, and (lia Life, by a friend.) By O. T. Bsoell, 
D. D. Rfctor of St. ^indrew's ChuQsh, Philadelphia. . 

MEMOIRS OF HOUTENSE BEAUHARNAIS, 

DUCHESS OF ST. LEU AND EX-aUEEN OF 

HOLLAND. 

This is an interesting accoont of a con6{ncuous character. 
8he was the daughter of Josephine Beauh&mais, alias, or a^ 
fterwards, Josephme Buonaparte, former wife of Napoleon of 
France ; and she became the wile of Louis Buonaparte, the 
ex-king of Holland. Of those who have figured as large on 
the great theatre of life, at one of the most memorable eras 
in history, many interesting anecdotes are given. We can 
■afely recommend this work to the reading public. — Amerir 
can Sentinel, 

No one of all those distinguished personages who occupied 
■o larse a space in the worlcTs eye, fin»n their connexion with 
Napoleon, presents a story of deeper interest than the amia- 
ble and accomplished subject of tnese memdrs. Possessing 
all the grace and fitscination of manner, which so eminently 
characterized her mother the Empress Josephine, she has a 
strength and euMvi^on of intellect ; an extent and variety of 
knowledge: and a philosophic fortitude which the empress 
never could boast Unhappy in her marriage, she was yet 
a devoted wife and fond moUier ; and though sifted with 
every quality to adorn royalty, she willingly withdrew to ^e 
shades of pnvate life, resigning the crown Sie had embellished 
without a murmur. 

Many of the details of this work will be found deeply inter- 
esting, and the notes are copious and instructing. The 
translator has foithfally preserved the spirit of lus original. — 
Saturday Cowrier, 

Sometime ago we read this little volume in French, and 
found it strongly attractive. We r^ard it as an autobiog- 
raphy in great part The historical as well as the personal 
d^ails reward attention. — National QazetU, i 

« 

No one of all those distinguished personages who occi^ed 
so large a space in the world's eye, from th^ connexion with 
Napouon, presents a story of deeper interest, than the amia- 
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bfe vdd ■fowiHiiiihtil nilmct of Umm immwiw. " Poaaemasm 
an the gnM ui^ fiuKioation of manner, which eo eminently 
ehanetarited her mother, the Empms Josephine, she has a 
■tnogth and ciiltivatkm of intellect, an extent ancf variety 
of knowledge, and a philosophic fortitude, which the empress 
oewr eould hoaat. Unhappy in her marria^ei she was yet 
a devoted wife and Ibod mother; and though sifted with 
cveiT quality to adorn royalty, she willingly withdrew to the 
ainiws of pnvate lifr, reinnung the crown she had embellkhed 
without a murmur." The work belongs to the manv me- 
moranda we have of that extraordinary man, whoee ntmily 
hiitflfy is not eomplele without it. — American TVatetler, 

We have never taken up a hook containing anecdotes of the 
eventftd period of which this little volume treats, and esped* 
aliy^ of the great actors in that wonderful drama, without ex- 
]MrienGtng some of the sensations which attend upon the 
sight of some mighty ruin ; or beholding the place in the 
ocean where fleets ancf armies have been swallowed up. Some^ 
times they appear to us like those distant and dark clouds, 
whose edges are fringed with the red light of the setting sun, 
and in whose bosom is seen to struggle the pent up lightning. 
This work will be read, we are certain, witn great interest. — 
Commercial Herald, 

NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER, being an entirely 
new selection of Speeches, Dialogues, and Pbetry, for the 
xm of Schools. By Thomas Hughs, Compiler (tf the Uni- 
veiaal Cla« Book and the American Popular Reader. 

A rich collection of pieces from some of the first writers 
in the English language, furnishing a most abundant supply 
of exercises in elocution and declamation. It should find ad- 
mission into every academy, college, and high school, where 
it ii an object to form the taste, as well as teach the art of 
speaking. 
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American Spbakbr. — A volume with this title, corn- 
rising upwards of two hundred pages, has just been iwued 
y Messrs. Key A Biddle, of this city. It has been com- 
piled by Thomas Htjohs, Esq., the compiler of the 'Univer- 
sal Class Book* and the * American Popular Reader,* and is 
designed for the use of schools. It embraces a selection ot 
spe^hei^ diafa^pies and poetry, made up with great disoem- 
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ment, we thinki fiom the best authon, foreign and domestic, 
ancient and modem. Mr. Hughs ie well (wctilated to ren- 
der such a book valuable, and from the perunTwe have given 
many of the artjcles, we should suppose this ' Speaker* would 
soon find a place in most of our public seminaries. 

Among the Amefican writers, whose productions have 
been introdutea into this volume, we observe with pleasure 
the nmnes of Hopkinson, Brown, Canning, Payne, Web- 
ster, Everett, Ames^CIay, Randolph, Ualleck, Brvant, 
Adams, and others. We shid) enrich our first |)age with ex- 
tracts from itin a day or two, and take pleasure in commend- 
ing it to those having charge of our public and private 
scnools.<— -Pennxyfoania Inquirer. 

IRISH ELOaUENCE.^The Speeches of the cele- 
brated Irish Orators, Phillips, C.urran, and Gbattah; to 
which is added, the Powerful Appeal of Robert Emmbtt, 
at the cloee of his trial for high treason. In 1 voL 8vo. 

The above work forms a complete and unique school of 
Irish oratory. To every member of the bar, to every clergy- 
man, to every aspirant to political influence and admission 
^into the legislative halls of his country, this practical text 
book of eloquence will be an honoured manual ; and t^^arcely 
lees does it recommend itself to every lover of literature, and 
each promoter of bis country's good, who will both be re- 
warded for the purchase, the one by its high literary merits, 
and the other in the glowing pictures it presents to him of per- 
sonal sacrifice on the altar of public weaL — United States 
Gazette. 

The Speeches of Phillips, Curran, Grattan, and Emmett, 
have been published in a neat octavo volume, by Key 6l Bid- 
die, of thu city. 

It is unnecessary for us to say any thing as to the merit of 
these splendid displays of eloquence, which have stamped ah 
immortality on the aSove named orators. Their ments are 
well known, and wherever these speeches have been read, 
th^ have been admired. 

The volume is neatly " got up,*' the paper is good, the type 
is clear, bold and legiMe, and the binding is substantial and 
durable. — Daily InUlligeneer. 

THE SOLDIER^S BRII>E, AND OTHER TALES, 

by Jamss Hall, Eso., author of " Legends of the West," 

8 
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CONTENTS. 

1. The SoUier's Bride. 

9l Coium Lucy and the Village Teacher. 

3. Empty Pockets. 

4. The Captain's Lady. 

5. The Philadelphin Dim. 

6l The Beaxer of Despatches. 

7. The Village Musician. 

8. Fashionahle Watering-Plaoes. 

9. The Uiefiil Man. 

10. The Dentist 

11. The Bachebr's Elysium. 
13. Pete Featbeiton. 

13. The BilUaxd Table. 

We have just risen from the perusal of the Soldier's Bride. 
The impression it leaves upon the mind is like that which 
we receive from the sight of a landscape of rural beauty and 
repose— or from the sound of rich and sweet melody. Every 
part of this delightfril tale is redolent of moral and naturu 
loveliness. The writer belongs to the same class with Irvins 
and Paulding ; and as in his descriptions, characters and 
incidents, he never loses si^ht of the true and legitimate 
purpose of fiction, the elevation of the taste and moral cha- 
racter of his readers, he will contribute his full share to the 
creatbn of sound and healthful literature. — United States 
Gazette, 

lUf^ & Biddle have recently published another series of 
Tales — ^the Soldier's Bride, &c. by James HalL The approba> 
tion every where elicited hy Jildge Hall's Legends of the 
West, has secured a &voiJ(rable reception for the present vo- 
lume ; and its varied and highly spirited contents, consisting of 
thirteen tales, will be found no less meritorious than his pre- 
vious labours. — Naiumal Gazette, 

We have found much to admire in the perusal of this in- 
ieresting work. It abounds in correct delineation of charac- 
ter, and although in some of his tales, the author's style is 
fitmihar, yet he nas not sacrificed to levity the dignity of his 
pen, nor tarnished his character as a chaste and classical 
writer. At the present day, when the Uterary world is flooded 
with fustian and insipidity, and the public taste attempted to 
he vitiated by the weak uid effeminate productions ot thoas 
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whose imndfl are as incapable of imaging the haj and 
generous feelings ^ey would wAxttny^ as their hearts are of 
exercising them, it is peculiarly gratijyuig to receive a work, 
from the pa^es of which the e^e may cater with satis&ction, 
and the mind feast with avidity and liene&L^FUtaburg 
Mercury. 

THE TESTIMONY OP NATURE AND REVE- 
LATION TO THE BEING, PERFECTIONS AND 
GOVERNMENT OF GOD. By the Rev. Henry Pbb- 
Gus, Danfermline, Author of the History of the United 
States of America, till the termination of the War of In- 
dependence, in Lardners' Cyclopedia. 

The Rev. Mr. Fergus's Testimony of Nature and Reve- 
lation to the Being, l^rfection and Government of Gh)d, is 
an attempt to do in one volume what the Bridgwater Trea- 
tises are to do in eight. We wish one-eighth of the reward 
only may make its way to Dunfermline. Mr. Fergus's 
Treatise goes over the whole.ground vvith fervour and abuity ; 
it is an excellent volume, and may be had for somewhere 
about half the price of one Bridgwater octavo. London 
Spectator, 

TALES OF JROMANCE, FIRST SERIES. Thia 
is not only an uncommonly neat edition, but a very enter- 
taining lx)Qk ; how eould it be otherwise when such an array 
of authors as the following is presented. 

The work contains Ali's Bride, a tale from the Persian, by 
Thomas Moore, interspersed with poetry. The Last of tlie 
Line, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, an author who sustains a repntar 
tion which every sucoeemng pvoduetion greatly enhances. 
The Wire Merchant's Stoiy, by the author of the King's 
Own. The Procrastinater, by T. Croften Cioker. Ttm 
Spanish Beadsman. The Legend of Rose Rocket by the 
author of Stories of Watorkw. Barbara 8 , ^ 

Charles Lamb. A Story of the Heart The Vacant Chair, 
Ir^ J. M. Wilson ; and the Gtueen of the Meadows, by Miss 
Mitford. 

This volume has no pretentbns to the inculcation of 
mawkish sensibility. We have read every word of it, and 
can confidently recommend it to our iriendA— Jiwrno/ ^ 
Bdlea Letters, 
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YOUIfG MAN« OWN BOOK.— A Manual of Po- 
liteimB, Intellectaal Impieveiiient, and Moral Deportment, 
c al c u l a te d to form the character on a aolid baais, and to in- 
rare reapectabOity and sooo^sa in life. 

Its contents are made up of brief and well written essays 
npon subjects ^ry jadidonsly selected, and will prove a use- 
ful and valuable work to those who give it a careful reading, 
and make proper ose of those hints which the author throws 
out — Boston TVaveikr. 

We cheerfiiDy leeomnend a perusal bf the Voung Man's 
Own Book to all oar voong friends, for we are convinced that 
if they read it fidthfully, they will find themselves both wiser 
and better. — T%e Young Man's Advocate, 

In the Yonng Man's Own Book^ much sound advice,, 
npon a variety of important subjects is administered, and a 
large number of rules are laid down for the regulation of con- 
duct, the practice of which can not fidl to ensure respecta- 
bility. — Saturday Courier. 

YOUNG LADYS OWN BOOK, a Manual of Intel- 
lectual Improvement and Moral Deportment. By the author 
of the Young Man's Own Book. 

Messrs. Key and Biddle, of this city, have published a 
very neat fittle volume, entitled, The Young Lady's Own 
Book. Its contents are well adapted to its UMfuI purpose. — 
National Gazette, 

The. Young Lady's Own Book seems to us to have 
been carefully prepared, to comprehend much and various 
instruction of a practical character, and to correspond in its 
contents with its title. — Young Man's Advocate, 

The Young Lady's Own Book, embellished with beanti* 
fnl engravinj^, ahould be in the hands of every young f^ 
male.'-'-^Inquiter, 

All the articles in~ the Young Lady's Own Book ate of 
a useful and interesting character.— iv. Y. Com, Adv, 

WACOUSTA, OR THE PROPHECY; A Tale 

OF THE CaNADAS. 2 Vols. 

This work is of a deeply interestin g c haracter, and Justly 
lays cUim to be of the highest cast. We think it decidedlj 
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raperior to any prodoction of the kind which has recently 
emanated from the pieis. It abonnds with thrilfing sceneni 
and the author has displayed a power of delineation rarely 
surpassed. — Daily Intelligencer. 

We have read it, and unhesitating^ pronounce it one of 
the most deeply interesting works oi fiction which has met 
our eye for many a month. It is a historical novel — the 
Scenes of which are laid principally at Detroit and Macki^ 
na — ^and some of the tragic events which those places wit- 
nessed in the early settlement of the country, are given with 
historic accuracy — particularly the massacre of Mackina. — 
The author is evidently conversant with Indian strategem 
and with Indian eloquence ; and has presented us with spe- 
cimens of both, truly characteristic of the untutored savage. 
We would gladly present our readers with an extract from 
this interesting work, did our limits permit In lieu of an ex- 
tract, however, we commend the work itself to them.— Com* 
Tnercial Herald. 

The principal i^rsonage of this novel is a savaee chief, 
and the story of his retreat, bearing off captive the daughter 
of the Grovernor, is told with thi^ng efifect. It is well 
written throughout, and abounds with interesting soeaes. — 

Commercial Advertiser, 

ZOE, OR THE SICILIAN SAYDA.— As an his- 
torical romance^ embellished with the creations of a liveW' 
imagination, and adorned with the beauties of a classic mind, 
this production vnll take a high rank, and although not so 
much lauded as a Cooper or an Irving, he may be assured 
that by a continuance of his efforts, he will secure the ap- 
probation of his countrymen, aiviitl^ reward of a wide spread 
fame. — Daily Intelligencer. 

We do not call attention to this on account of any previ- 
ous reputation of its author; it possesBes intrinsic merit, and 
will obtain favour because it merits it. It is historical, and 
the name and circumstances are to be found in the recoids of 
those times. The plot is ably conceived, the characters are 
vividly, and some are feaiftiUy drawn. — Boston American 
TrofeMer. 

We lately spoke in terms of approbation of a new novel 
from the pen of a young American, entitled "Zoe; or the 
Sicilian Sayda." A iinend, who has read it with great 
pleasure, and who speaks of its merits in strong terms of 
praise, has furnished us with the fiiUowihg notice : — 

3* 
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" TIm book wliorever rood m adound, and among a can* 
adonbie varieCj of penona^ learned and if{iioraiit, grave and 
|aj, sad and aeriona^ all bave bat one manifeaUtipn of &eil- 
lof-— and that feeling delight. 

Cooper has been odled the Scott, and Lrring the Addison 
of America ; and the aothor of 2«oe, without any impntation 
of canity or arrogance, can jasUy lay daim to some of the 
attributes of both. With ail the deacription, eneigy, and 
grandeor of the former, he possesses the daasic graces, and 
elegant refinements of the latter. Comparisons, it is said, 
are always odious, but, as in this instance, we have brought 
forward the names of two of our most distinguished country- 
men in the field of American letters, not for the purpose of 
detracting from their high and justly appreciated merits, but 
for adding another one to the number <n this small but biil> 
Eant gal^y, we shall be acquitted of any sinister attempt to 
elevate another at the expense of those whose fiuooe is 
widely spread and firmly established. 

Zoe is a production, which will rank among the highest and 
most soocesBful creations of the imagination. It is replete 
with interest. Irom the first chapter to the last; the stoiy 
never flags, toe dialogues never tire; and the varied charao- 
ters who 6gow in the plot, are Invested with an individuality 
which at once impresses upon the mind the graphic skill, and 
vivid conceptions of the author. Interesting and all absorb- 
ing as the parsonages are, there is one, however, of whom to 
reafl is to love: the dark-eyed, feeling, beautiful and self-sacri- 
fidnff Zoe. It is she that appears embodied bdfore our eyes, 
in^ ail the fudnation of beauty ; and it is she that we part 
with in all the combined feelings of affection, admiration and 
regret 

But it 18 not our purpose to pourtray the charming heroine 
of the story. ^ 

For the nameless attraction of her mind, the glowing ardour 
of her fedings, and the thousand fosdnating charms with 
which she was invested, — ^we must rofor our readers to the 
book itself. 

In condusion, we commend Zoe to all who are fond of an 
interesting romanee-r-ttf all who desire to become, acquainted 
with and encourage the merits of our native litantwa."— - 
Pennaylvama m^vrer. 
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NEW WORKS, 

IN PRESS, 

BY KEY ^ BIDDLE, 

THE HOME BOOK OF HEALTH AND MEDI- 
CINE, being a popular treatue on the means of Avoiding 
and Curing Dkeaees, and of Preserving the Health and 
Vigour of the Body to the latest period: including a full ac- 
count of the Diseases of Women and Children. 

THE YOUNG MAN'S SUNDAY BOOK.— In con- 
tinuation of the Series commenced by the Young Man'd 
Own Book. 

THE WORLD AS IT IS, AND OTHER TALES. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S BOOK. By G. T. 
Bedell, D. D. 

THE JOURNAL OF A LUNATIC. 

PROGRESSIVE EXPERIENCE OF THE 
PEART. By Mrs. Stevens. 

YOUNG LADY'S SUNDAY BOOK. By the Au- 
thor of the Young Lady's Own Book. 

THE FAMILY BOOK; a series of Discounes, with 
Prayers for each Sunday evening in the year ; vrith an In* 
troductory Essay. By the Rev. John Breckinridge. 

HARPE'S HEAD. A Legend 'bf Kentucky. Byth* 
Author of Legends of the West. 

LETTERS FROM THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

By Charles Boileau EllioU, Esq. 

This is one of those remarkably pleasant tours which an 
inleUigeat gentleman, who has n^ much of the world) if 
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alone calcnlfttad to write--oiie of those prodnctSoiis which 
engage the attention and do noC fiititfue it, and which we 
read from fint to laat with the agreeable Benaatioii, that we 
are gathering the information of very extensive trai^ easily, 
by our own fireside. — London JAttrary Gazette, 

One striking evidence of the ra^ prepress we are making 
in civilisation is the constant and mcreasuag demand tat tne 
vels and voyages. We are no longer contented to Mve within 
ourselves. The whole worid is our theatre. We explore all 
its regions; nor is there a spot visited by the sun that \m 
wholly unknown to us. Our enterprising countrymen go 
forth to collect their intellectual treasures, and return home 
to enrich us with their stores. Every month adds something 
valuable to the general stock. We enjoy the benefit without 
encountering tae peril. We sympathise with danger, while 
we feel that it is past, and luxuriate in pleasurable emotions," 
while our hearts thrill with the interest which the daring ad- 
venturer has throvm round himself. This speciee of wntinff 
has also a charm for every reader. The man of science and 
the rustic, the scholar and the mechanic, sit down with equal 
sest to participate in the mental ftastj and thus knowledge 
is widely diffused — ^knowledge which invigorates the inward 
man, enlarging his capacity, and extending tHe sphere of his 
enjoyments, and which prepares a whole nation for liberal 
institutions, which invests them with political and commercial 
importance, and thus raises them in the scale of nations. The 
success of works of this description stimulates enterprise, 
and opens the larsest field for the useful employment of en- 
ernes which might otherwise be wasted. 

Mr. Elliott justly ranks among the most enfightened and 
intelligent of his class. His unpretending volume discovers 
an entnusiastic love of nature, and the most liberal views of 
man in all his diversified conditions. We scarcely ever read 
a work in which there is so little to censure and so much to 
ajl^rove. Unlike many of his brethren, he is a good writer: 
his style is pure and clasacal. He is likewise a. philosopher 
and a Christian. We fint become his wiUing associates, 
and our intercoune soon ripens into friendship. We close 
the book with reluctance, and take leave of him i)?ith a sigh 
of regret. — London New Monthly Magazine. 

Key & BiDDLE have now in press THE RELIGIOUS 
SOUVENIR— A Christmas, New Year and Birth Day 
Present for 1834. Edited by Gregory T. Bedell, D. D. 
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Moat of the engnvings are already fimahed, and we feel no 

hesitation in saying the volame will be much superior in every 

respect to that of the present year, the success of which may 

be learned firom the perusal of the ibUowing literary notices. 

A pit book which unites the embellishments of fiincy and 
imagination, with a strictly religious and moral tendency in 
the whole texture of the work — a Souvenir which no person 
of strictly religious principles, would hesitate to place in the 
bands of a valued iiriend. Such a work has been pronounced 
a desideratum by many, whose opinions are regarded with 
deference by the religbus community. — 7%e iSvivalUt. 

The literary character of this Souvenir is of a high order, 
many of the pieces breathe a pure, devotional spirit and Chris* 
tian fervour, and the whole are entirely devoid of sectarianism, 
and clothed in attractive unexceptionable lanfuaee. Taken 
altogether, the Religious Souvenir is a work that may be 
warmlv and generall;ir commended. Mechanically it is a 
beautiiul volume, and intellectually, such as does credit to all 
who have contributed to its pages.— i9ofto7i Traveller. 

This is an ele|fant Annual. The pieces are generally of 
a moral and relieious tendency, but not the less interesting on 
that acount — Joumo/ qf Comn^crcc 

The Religious Souvenir is a very beantifol holiday pre* 
sent, is Edited by the Rev. G. T. Bedell, and is devoted to 
moral and religious subjects, all original but one bjr the artist 
illustrating his own picture. In the initials subscribed to the 
articles, we recognise several writers who have heretofore 
distinguished themselves by contributions to our periodical 
literature. — N, Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

This is really a superb volume; and one which we hope 
will be widely ctrculated throoghout the community. Dr. 
Bedell has shown considerable judgment in the selection and 
disposal of his matter, and we thank him for presenting to 
the public in so inviting a form, a work which is well calcula- 
ted to form^ous feelings, and establish religious principles. — 
Family Journal. _ 

We doubt not, but many people of piety and taste, who , 
wish to ornament their parlour and instruct those who may 
read ; or who desire to bestow a refigious remembrancer on 
some beloved friend, will call at some book store for Dr. 
BedeU's " Souvenir."— TH PhUadel^iian, 
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A volume, too, which does not degrade or diiij^nce the sob- 
ject — a ▼olttme destined, not to pass away with the winter 
creens that adorn our Christmas pariours, hat to maintain a 
lasUng hold on the attention of the christian community, at 
least so long as good taste and good sense shaU have any vote 
in the selection of books. We have read the Tolame caie- 
iully, and do not hesitate to pronounce it one of unusual in- 
terest as well as solid merit. — United SkUes Gazette, 

Messrs. Key & Biddle have made a valuable present to 
religious parents, guardians and friends, in this elegant little 
volume. Why should all oifr sifts on these occadods be 
worldly or worse 1 And why should relicious truth always 
ahun the ^ds of beautiful ornament 1 The embellishments 
an attractive, well selected, and well executed. The various 
papers which compose the volume are serious, tasteful, allur- 
ing, imbued with the ^piritof the Gospel, ina word, such aswe 
should have expected from one so zealous for the cause df 
Christ, and so mventive of hapi^ thoughts as the Rev. Edi- 
tor. This annual may be safely recommended to the Chris- 
tian public. — The Preabjftenan. 

To all, therefore, who desire intellectua] improvement, and. 
at the same time, tne gratification of a true taste—and to all 
who would make a reiuly valuable present to their friends, we 
would say, in conclusion, go and procure the RdigUma Sour 
venir. It is not merely a brilliant little ornament fixr the 
parlour centre table, but a book worUiy of a place in evoy 
sensible man's library. — Cincinnatti Enquirer, 

The typography, embellishments, and general appearance 
of the work, render it fully equal in these respects to any 
of the kind published in our country, while itssuDJectrare far 
more suitalMe for the contemplation of christians than the 
light reading with wiiich moetof them are fiUed. — JSj^iaeopml 
Recorder. 

The articles are not only interesting, but calculated to pro- 
duce a beneficial effect upon the min£ of those vfjio reaa it, 
therefore, a very proper work for the purpose for which it 
is designed, and hope it may meet with an extensive sale. — 
Baltimore Republican. 

We hail with much pleasure thisattempt to convey religious 
troth in a garb at once pleasing and instructive. The popu- 
lar form of the annual is weU adapted to the purpose, and 
may often invite the attention and make a salutary impre«< 
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tton, when woiks of a graver character would fail of effect 
wh^ perused, or more probably be never perused at all. We 
commend, therefore, this new effort of Christian philanthro- 
py, and tnink it likely to be followed by useful results.-^- 
Charleston Courier, 

In the general character of those &shionable, and as to ap- 
pearance, attractive volumes, the annuals, there is so much 
that b trashy and unprofitable, that it was with no little mis- 
giving we looked into the pages of one which is now before 
us, entitled ''The Religuma Souvenir." The matter is 
altogether of religious tid. moral tendency, not chargeable 
with sectarian bias^ and such as the most scrupulous need 
not hesitate to admit into &mily reading. — T%e Friend, 

This little work is intended to furnish what was heretofore 
wanted — a Christmas and New Year's offering, which may 
be bestowed and accepted by the most scrupulous.— -Pi^^e- 
hurg CfazeUei 

We are happy to annountie the tasteful appearance and 
valuable matter of the Religious Souvenir for 1833. Dr. 
Bedell is as much distinguished for his belles-lettres attain- 
ment, ae for the profoundness of his schdarship and the pu- 
rity of his motives. He has found himself at home in this 
tasteful enterprize and in good company with the associated 
talent of the contributofs to his beautiful pages. — N, Y, 
Weekly Messenger, 

The engravings for the work are chiefly from English de 
aigns, by the best American artists, and may challenge com- 
ptfison wiUi any contemporary works of this country. The 
Uterarv contributions to the volume are in strict accordance 
with the name. — United States Oaxette. 

This work ia got up in an unusual style of neatness and 
beauty, and ornamented with engravings of mat elegance. 
The contents of the work are, as might have been expected 
firom the high character of the Editor, of a moral and reugious 
description, intended to produce the best eflfocts upon the 
minds of its readen. — Daily Advertiser, 

Messrs. Key & Biddle have published a handsome little 
volume, entitled Religious Souvenir, and edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Bedell. It is embellished with beautiful engravings, and 
printed with elegance. The literary contents are viery eood — 
soundly pious, and free of all invidious remark or allusion. 
True christianilT b that which purifies the heart, liberalizes 
the feelings, ana amends the conduct.— Ao^icma/ Gazette. 
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BCEMOIHS <^ DR. BURNET, mtmapA fimm ]» 
own Bfaniitcript, fiom famOj papen^ tnd firom pemtmal !»• 
cofleclio nt, bj hit duster, BAadane lyAmBUAT. 

Tha Mflotblj Reriaw in noticing tbe Mempin of Dr. 
Bornaj, eiprnwa tha opinion " that a more amueimg and 
prtffUabU produeHon htu not appeared for many yearM." 

Savcfal Uteruy gentlemen on this side of the Atlantic who 
have asamined the work, deelaxe that next to BoaweU^ Life 
of Jobnaon, it ia the mart attracdTO and intereating memoir 
•var poUiahad. 

TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, compriaingiriflta 
to tha moat interesting scenes in North and South Ameiica, 
and tlia West Indies, withnotea on negro slaveiy and Cana- 
dian emigmtion* hy Capt J. E. Alexander, 4Qd Rojal High- 
landers, F. R. a. S. M. R. A. 6. etc. author of Travi^ in 
Aaa, Persia, etc 

THE ARISTOCRAT, bj the author of Zoe, Ac 
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